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RUDYARD KIPLING IN NEW ENGLAND 


HOWARD C. RICE 


HE death of Rudyard Kipling has led people to review 
the details of his astonishing career. Universal renown 
came to him so early that younger readers of to-day look on 
him as belonging to a remote generation of “ classics.”” They 
may have been surprised to learn that he was only seventy at 
the time of his death. Others have wondered at the fact that 
the poet of British imperialism and the story-teller of British 
India married an American wife and once lived in the United 
States. That The Jungle Books were written among the hills 
of Vermont has seemed not only paradoxical but incredible. 
The tradition of visiting English authors and commentators 
is so well established now that Kipling’s visit would call for 
no more than passing mention if he had come over as a writer 
in search of material or a lecturer looking for audiences. The 
facts are quite otherwise: he built his first home in New Eng- 
land, and there he wrote some of his best-known books. Al- 
though the circumstances of Kipling’s residence in America, 
as well as “ incidents ” caused by certain of his remarks, have 
been recalled recently, few people know, or have cared to 
inquire how it was that Kipling happened to settle in New 
England — what he thought of it, and what New England 
thought of him. 
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To understand Kipling’s reasons for coming to live in the 
United States it is necessary to recall the figure of a now-for- 
gotten American writer, Wolcott Balestier, who was born in 
Rochester, New York, in 1861, but spent much of his child- 
hood in the home of his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Nerée Balestier, near Brattleboro, Vermont. As the name of 
the family indicates, the Balestiers were not of native stock. 
Joseph had come to the United States as a child from Mar- 
tinique, in the West Indies. After an active business career 
in Chicago he retired to a country home which he built near 
Brattleboro. He had first become acquainted with this re- 
gion through a visit to the once fashionable Wesselhoeft 
water-cure. His grandson, Wolcott, became a writer and went 
to New York. He was for a time employed in the Astor Li- 
brary, wrote a life of Blaine for the presidential campaign of 
1884, and soon published several novels — among them Vic- 
torious Defeat and Benefits Forgot. In 1888, young Balestier 
was sent to London as a representative and agent for John W. 
Lovell, a New York publisher. With a flair for business and a 
gift for making friends, Balestier very soon had a wide ac- 
quaintance among English writers and publishers. He became 
a partner of the firm of Heinemann and Balestier, among 
whose activities was the publication of The English Library, 
a series of English and American books designed to compete 
with the Tauchnitz Edition. 

In his office in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, and in the home 
which he maintained with his sister, Caroline Starr Balestier, 
Wolcott received in 1890 a young English author who had 
just returned from India by way of the United States — Rud- 
yard Kipling. Departmental Ditties and Plain Tales from the 
Hills had already attracted wide attention; other tales of 
India were being published. This young journalist had also 
written for the Indian newspapers, the Civil and Military 
Gazette and the Pioneer, a series of letters describing his dis- 
covery of America and transcontinental journey in 1889— 

letters (including an interview with Mark Twain) which 
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were later collected and published in 1899 in a volume en- 
titled From Sea to Sea. This Anglo-Indian’s impressions of 
America were by no means entirely favorable, but although 
he could hardly tell why, his heart had gone out to Ameri- 
cans, and he began to love them — especially when he met 
the Englishmen who laughed at them! 

Kipling and Balestier became intimate friends. They col- 
laborated in the writing of The Naulahka, published in 1892, 
a “story of West and East” recounting the search of one 
Nicholas Tarvin of Topaz, Colorado, for a fabulously beauti- 
ful jewel worn by a Hindu maharajah. In 1891, while he was 
in Dresden in the interests of The English Library, Balestier 
was stricken with typhus, and died there on December 6 at 
the age of thirty. None was more affected by this tragic news 
than Balestier’s sister Caroline and his friend, Rudyard Kip- 
ling. These two had already become engaged at the time of 
Wolcott Balestier’s death. Their marriage took place in 
London in January, 1892. It was natural that Mrs. Kipling’s 
thoughts should at such a time turn to her family in America 
and the hills where her brother and she had spent much of 
their childhood together. 

Soon after their marriage the Kiplings set out for the 
United States. After the briefest of stops in New York they 
turned north, leaving behind them the city “ with her roar 
and rattle, her complex smells, her triply overheated rooms, 
and much too energetic inhabitants.” Kipling arrived in Ver- 
mont on the evening of the eighth of February, 1892. The 
thermometer marked thirty below freezing. He caught his 
breath as he stepped from the train into the midnight air, 
and then into the waiting sleigh, piled high with blankets and 
buffalo robes. Snow such as this was a new experience for him 
— he had previously seen it only from a distance, on the peaks 
of the Himalayas. He has described in Letters of Travel the 
deep impression made on him by this moonlit sleigh-ride 
through a snow-covered countryside, “ beautiful beyond ex- 
pression.” 
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The spectacle that greeted him the next morning was no 
less beautiful: a bright white landscape and blue sky, such as 
New England offers in her happier moods. Apparently it was 
a case of love at first sight, for during this brief February visit 
the Kiplings purchased a thirteen-acre pasture on which to 
build a home. The lot, which was just over the Brattleboro 
line in the town of Dummerston, adjoined the farm of Mrs. 
Kipling’s grandparents. In the spring they came back to su- 
pervise the building of the house, for which a family friend, 
Henry Rutgers Marshall, had drawn the plans. During the 
months that followed, they lived at the “ Bliss Farm,” near by, 
where their first child was born — shortly before it was time 
to move into the new house. Kipling’s father, a professor in 
the British School of Art in India, and himself an author, 
visited his son during the latter months of 1892. He, too, 
watched the construction of the house with the greatest in- 
terest. On the mantelpiece in his son’s study he inscribed the 
words, FOR THE NIGHT COMETH WHEN NO MAN WORKS, and to 
the furnishing of this new home he contributed, among other 
things, India print hangings which were still in place a few 
years ago. The gray-shingled house, reminiscent of the bunga- 
lows of India, was called “ Naulakha,” the name of the fabu- 
lous Indian jewel in the novel written by Kipling and Wolcott 
Bziestier. 

In 1892 the hillside on which Naulakha was built — it has 
been pointed out that Kipling always spelled the name of his 
house “ Naulakha,” and the title of his novel “ Naulahka ” — 
was a treeless pasture. To-day the house is scarcely visible from 
the road, hidden as it is behind trees and shrubs, many of 
which Kipling planted with his own hands. To a friend who 
visited the partly constructed house Kipling explained the 
theory of it. The house was his ship: “ The propeller, that is, 
the material provision of the furnace and kitchen, at the stern, 
and his own study, opening up on the roomy piazza looking to 
the south and east, at the bow.” The rooms on each of the 
three floors all face the east, and are entered from long corri- 
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dors along the western side of the house, where the main en- 
trance is also to be found. To the east of the house green fields 
slope down to the road, and far off on the horizon is Mount 
Monadnock, “ like a giant thumbnail pointing heavenward.” 
Kipling had a great liking for this mountain, which he called 
his weather prophet. Many years earlier he had come across 
this name in a parody of Emerson’s style. The word had shut- 
tled in and out of his memory until it had led him to Emer- 
son's poem on the wise old giant “ busy with his sky affairs.” 
Then he became acquainted with the mountain itself, and 
finally gave to one of his own essays the title “ In Sight of 
Monadnock.” 

Here at Naulakha, in sight of Monadnock, Kipling lived 
and worked until August, 1896. Although he disliked any 
unnecessary invasion of his private life, he was the most 
genial and hospitable of hosts to those whom he accepted as 
his friends. With one of these, the late Miss Mary R. Cabot, 
the present writer has had the privilege of many conversa- 
tions. From such memories and from the record to be found 
in Kipling’s own writings it has been possible to reconstruct 
this account of the famous author's residence in America. 
Those who saw him in the village streets recall his impressive 
carriage and coachman, or perhaps his own somewhat unpre- 
possessing appearance which sometimes caused him to be mis- 
taken for “some weatherbeaten farmhand, bent from much 
hoeing on Vermont hills” — but those who made frequent 
visits to Naulakha have another picture of the man. They all 
recall his captivating conversation, which embraced every- 
thing from remote rajahs of India to English society and 
American politics. They remember, too, the keen power of 
observation in his eyes which, from behind thick glasses, took 
in every part of a scene at a glance, or his amazing memory, 
which would revive the details of some small incident long 
forgotten by every one else. 

Occasionally he would read chapters from some work in 
progress; again he would delight his guests by composing 
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innumerable verses upon some foolish or insignificant re- 
mark. With his left hand he would drum out the metre, while 
reciting the verses as rapidly as possible, and sometimes draw 
illustrations with his right hand. But no matter how clever 
such verses might be, Kipling would never allow any one to 
write them down and save them. On Sunday he often spent 
part of the day composing hymns, for he disliked going to 
church, where he knew he would be stared at. Before he de- 
stroyed these verses he would read them to his Monday guests. 
A small model theatre provided another diversion. In this 
Kipling would manipulate the entrances and exits of paper 
figures while discussing his ambition to write a play. He often 
did write plays for the amusement of his guests — especially 
successful was a Christmas Eve skit in which each guest played 
the part of himself. 
Not all Kipling’s amusements were indoors. With one of 
his American friends, “ a quiet slow-spoken man of the West 
. who loved the woods for their own sake, and not for the 
sake of slaughter,” he took long walks on snowshoes, learned 
about the manners and customs of New Englanders at home 
and along the new railway lines in the Far West, of the ani- 
mals and birds of the Vermont woods, and the Indian names 
of mountains and brooks. With another friend he devised a 
system of snow golf, described as follows: 


We played golf over snow two feet deep, upon the crust, cut- 
ting holes into the soft snow, and naturally losing the balls, until 
it occurred to him to ink them red. The first day we experi- 
mented with them, we dyed the plain like some football gridiron 
or Hohenlinden; then we had them painted. The trouble with 
golfing on the crust was that as the meadow was upon a side hill 
with gradual slope, a ball went on for ever when once started 
unless headed off by some kindly stone wall or by one’s opponent. 
It was an easy matter to make a drive of two miles. As spring 
came little putting greens emerged like oases in the snow, and 
then we had holes made of empty vegetable cans sunk in the 
moist soil, round which we would manoeuvre in rubber boots. 
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For a touch of courtesy I recollect his intentional miss of a hole 
one inch away, throwing the victory to me, who was a stroke and 
five yards behind him. Retiring from outdoor sports, we would 
repair to the library for tea and talk.* 


There were no visitors at Naulakha before lunch. In the 
library, at the bow of his “ ship,” Kipling worked every morn- 
ing from nine until one. To enter this room it was necessary 
to pass through a smaller one, “ the dragon’s chamber,” where 
Mrs. Kipling sat with her sewing. No one resented more 
fiercely than she any intrusion or interruption of her hus- 
band’s working hours. The amount of work accomplished 
here in the study at Naulakha is impressive. Among the books 
completed or written during the years 1892-1896 were: the 
two Jungle Books, some of the short stories included in The 
Day’s Work, many of the poems in the Seven Seas, and Cap- 
tains Courageous. The Jungle Books must have been already 
formulated in Kipling’s imagination, if not actually written 
down, at the time of his arrival in Vermont. At a Thanks- 
giving dinner in the home of a friend, he described for the 
benefit of the children present, the doings of the troops of 
monkeys he had known in India. The description made a 
vivid impression upon the adults as well as upon the children, 
although they probably did not then realize that the doings 
of the Bandar-Log were soon to command the attention of 
an audience as wide as the world. There is an interesting 
story connected with the manuscript of the Mowgli stories. 
In February, 1893, Kipling gave this to the nurse who had 
cared for Mrs. Kipling and the infant daughter born in the 
late autumn of 1892. He told the nurse that she was to sell it 
if she were ever hard up. When she had to do so some years 
later, the manuscript found its way eventually into the hands 
of the late William M. Carpenter, a collector of Kipling. 

1 Reverend C. O. Day, “ Rudyard Kipling as Seen in his Vermont Home” 
(1899) , reprinted in Mary R. Cabot, Annals of Brattleboro (Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, 1922) . Miss Cabot’s two-volume work contains other valuable informa- 


tion which has been used in this article. Some additional material is to be 
found in Charles Crane, Pendrift (Brattleboro, 1931) . 
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Although The Jungle Books were inspired by much earlier 
experiences, the germ of another book, Captains Courageous: 
A Story of the Grand Banks, seems to have been planted in 
Kipling’s mind at Naulakha. Dr. James Conland, the family 
physician, who had shipped as a sailor in his boyhood, was a 
frequent visitor. Kipling often listened to his stories of ad- 
ventures aboard fishing vessels, coasters, and East-India trad- 
ers; later he made a trip to Gloucester in the company of Dr. 
Conland and other friends. The manuscript of Captains 
Courageous, which was given to Dr. Conland, later came into 
the possession of the Morgan Library. In the printed volume 
one can still read the dedication to this friend, with these 
verses by Longfellow: 


I ploughed the land with horses, 
But my heart was ill at ease, 
For the old sea-faring men 
Came to me now and then, 
With their sagas of the seas. 


During this period Kipling’s fame and the demand for his 
work were constantly growing. So great was the volume of his 
mail that he succeeded in 1895, in having a private post-office 
established at a cross-roads near his home. It was called 
“Waite” after the name of the postmistress, Miss Anna F. 
Waite. One of Kipling’s friends related the following story 
concerning the popularity of his work: Kipling once received 
from Mr. Bok, the editor of the Ladies’ Home. Journal, a 
request to write a story for that periodical, a magazine for 
which he had a particular dislike. Thinking to outwit Bok, 
Kipling replied in the affirmative but deliberately set an ex- 
orbitant sum as his price. To his astonishment, the offer was 
immediately accepted; so he proceeded to submit the manu- 
script of “ William the Conqueror.” A few days later there ar- 
rived a letter from Bok, who requested that other beverages 
be substituted for the whiskey and champagne mentioned in 
the story, because it was against the principles of the Ladies’ 
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Home Journal even to mention the use of intoxicating liquors. 
Kipling replied that such a substitution was impossible, and 
that the story must be published as written or not at all. Bok 
yielded, and Kipling always liked to tell his friends how he 
had forced the Ladies’ Home Journal to print the name of an 
alcoholic beverage. 

Although readers will find occasional traces of Kipling’s 
American experiences in his better known works, it is to a 
few fugitive essays, later brought together with others and 
published in 1920 under the title Letters of Travel, that they 
must go for the record of Kipling’s mature impressions of the 
American scene. This volume is not to be confused with the 
two volumes entitled From Sea to Sea: Letters of Travel, pub- 
lished in 1899, which contain impressions of Kipling’s Ameri- 
can tour in 1889. The notion that Kipling strongly disliked 
America is not borne out by a careful reading of such essays 
as “In Sight of Monadnock,” ? “On One Side Only,” and 
“* Leaves from a Winter Note-Book.” It would be hard to find, 
even among American writers, any more keenly observant 
and appreciative pages on a New England winter: the strength 
of a great blizzard, the “ splendid jewellery ” of the ice-storm, 
the “ blue, breathless ” days, the Japanese landscapes in black 
and white. Kipling was aware, too, of the terror and solitude 
of such a season, breeding dreams, visions, hatred, and fear in 
the minds of lonely, brooding men and women. He delighted 
in the late but miraculous spring, taking note of the “ first 
blood-root . . . between the patches of April snow,” and the 
other wild flowers in their season. He celebrated the first may- 


2 This essay was first published in a commercial compilation entitled 
Picturesque Brattleboro, Reverend Frank T. Pomeroy, Editor, (Northampton, 
Massachusetts, 1894). A comparison of this version with the one printed in 
1920 in Letters of Travel shows that many sentences, and even whole para- 
graphs, were omitted in the earlier printed text. The nature of the omissions 
seems to indicate that either Kipling himself, or perhaps the cautious editor, 
desired to spare the susceptibilities of prospective purchasers of Picturesque 
Brattleboro. It may be noted here that this album contains photographs of 
Kipling’s home as it appeared in 1894. 
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flower in one of his poems, and once declared to a friend that 
he would never think of leaving Naulakha while the wood- 
anemones were in bloom. The “ flaming blood-red maples ” 
won his admiration in autumn; while during his first summer 
in Vermont he decided that the New England summer had 
creole blood in her veins! 

It is not surprising to find that a man who described with 
such skill the animals of the East should also observe the ani- 
mals of the West: the woodchuck down in the field, the red 
squirrels among the beeches and hickories, and the “ par- 
tridges” eating the checkerberries on the outskirts of the 
wood. He learned to recognize the tracks of fox and deer in 
the snow, and the sorrowful cry of “ brer coon” at night. Al- 
though there is but a casual mention of these animals in his 
writing, Kipling did make at least one attempt to build a 
story around his new acquaintances: “ A Walking Delegate,” 
the chief characters of which are Vermont horses. A few years 
ago one could still see in Kipling’s study a series of statuettes 
depicting the characters of the Uncle Remus stories —a pres- 
ent from Joel Chandler Harris. These characters were of 
great interest to him, and he was struck by the fact that he 
could find a prototype for many of them in the folklore of 
India. It is amusing to imagine that Brer Rabbit and Rikki- 
tikki-tavi and the Elephant’s Child joined hands, in Kip- 
ling’s mind at least — belying his own famous words about 
the East and the West. 

Kipling’s interest was not confined to the American land- 
scape, to plants and animals; it extended to the inhabitants 
of the country about his home. “ The long, unhurried drawl 
of Vermont” was a source of constant wonder to him. He 
thought that New England dialect, although supposedly 
written in English and its type, might just as well be printed 
in Swedish or Russian! But he liked these people: “ unhandy 
men to cross in their ways, set, silent, indirect in speech, and 
as impenetrable as that other Eastern farmer who is the bed- 
rock of another land.” They did not often appear in the 
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papers; they told very little in the outsider’s estimate of 
America, and yet no less than several millions of these people 
were Americans. Kipling observed the social transformations 
which were taking place in this region. He was acquainted 
with the deserted farms twenty or thirty miles across the 
hills on the way to the Green Mountains, “ started in a lean 
land, held fiercely as long as there was any one to work them, 
and then left on the hill-sides.”” He knew that the West and 
the cities were draining this country of its inhabitants — 
farmers who a generation earlier had made their own clothes, 
soap, candles, and food, and now bought them at shops. Noth- 
ing amused him more than the race of itinerant peddlers and 
wandering quacks who annually invaded the region, hawking 
their wares from farm to farm: huge red-and-gilt biographies 
of Presidents, twenty-pound family Bibles, genuine steel en- 
gravings, patent electric pills, seeds, pins, and flavoring-ex- 
tracts! About one of these, a florist’s representative peddling 
seeds, who had come “ to swindle every citizen from Keene to 
Lake Champlain,” Kipling wrote a poem in 1893 — “ Pan 
in Vermont.” 

There is, then, plenty of evidence to show that Kipling 
appreciated, and even loved, many of the things he found in 
America. But it would be a mistake to think that this apprecia- 
tion and affection included all Americans and all things 
American. There were many things he did not like, and the 
bluntness with which he stated his opinions often stirred re- 
sentment. He had little sympathy for the summer boarders, 
who came from the cities of the plain, faithfully dragging 
their telephones and telegraphs after them, panting to do 
things, talking of “ getting there” and “ being left.” The 
droves of women with their kodaks, their nerves, and their 
passion for stripping the bark off white birches to make blue- 
ribboned waste-paper baskets especially annoyed him. This 
antipathy dated back to his tour through Yellowstone Park 
in 1889. He spoke scathingly of their “ Gospel of Rush,” and 
remarked that they would return “ partially civilised, soon 
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to be resavaged by the clash of a thousand wars whose echoes 
do not reach here.” 

Kipling had little good to say of New York City. He in- 
veighed against its lawlessness, its squalid barbarism, its reck- 
less extravagance, its disregard for human life, its shiftlessness, 
and its corruption. All these unflattering remarks, including 
the reference to “ the long, narrow pig-trough ” are preserved 
for the curious to read in the essay, “ Across a Continent.” 
Nor did Kipling wholly overcome his mistrust of Main Street, 
the term he used to describe the small town near his residence. 
To him it seemed that the inhabitants lived on terms of 
“ terrifying intimacy.” He noticed that although Main Street 
had little to do with strangers like himself, Main Street knew 
everything — and much more — that went on among them. 
Their clothing, their cattle, the manners of their children, 
their bearing towards servants — all such matters and many 
more he reported and discussed. Although he complained that 
the native wisdom of Vermont was not always equal to the 
task of grasping the problems of the lives of others with deli- 
cacy — that its mistakes were sometimes pathetic — he philo- 
sophically concluded that towns of a certain size were more or 
less similar the whole world over. 

Kipling, like many other English visitors to the United 
States before and since, resented what he termed Yankee curi- 
osity — what the Yankees themselves thought was nothing 
more than being friendly or neighborly. American reporters 
were his especial bugbear. He had not forgotten those who 
welcomed him at San Francisco when he first visited the 
United States in 1889. Many stories are told of his studied 
attempts to evade their persistent efforts to penetrate into his 
retreat at Naulakha. Such annoyances colored Kipling’s 
judgments of America and often led him to make those sweep- 
ing statements which were quoted widely, and to his disad- 
vantage. A small incident or remark would, according to his 
friends, often distort his whole view of a subject. These same 
friends knew better than any one that Kipling remained an 
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Englishman at heart, an Englishman whose patriotism had 
been sharpened and accentuated by long absence from Great 
Britain. He could rarely see the gleam of idealism which lay 
beneath America’s commercialism and lust for wealth. With 
one of his Vermont friends Kipling used to discuss “ The 
Great American Novel” and his own ambition to write it; 
but this friend could only smile to herself, for she realized 
that, in spite of his genius, he utterly lacked the necessary 
understanding of America to do this. In 1894 he made his most 
serious attempt to define the essence of America in the 
poem, “ The American Spirit Speaks,” with its well-known 
lines, 


The cynic devil in his blood 

That bids him mock his hurrying soul, 
That bids him flout the Law he makes, 
That bids him make the Law he flouts. 


Kipling accused Americans of a “ savage parochial pride 
that squeals under a steady stare or a pointed finger,” and yet 
he himself fiercely resented any criticism of British policy. 
During his residence in America the dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States over the boundary of Vene- 
zuela called forth, in a certain section of the American press, 
that latent Anglophobia which bursts out time and again — 
sometimes on the slightest pretext. As he read such articles 
he would, according to a friend, “ smile a quiet smile” and 
make “ mental comparison of American and English navies.” 
Once when a luncheon guest at Naulakha replied rather flip- 
pantly to some remark on the trouble in Venezuela, Kipling 
asked her with some vehemence if she realized that “ The 
Great White Squadron” could wipe out the cities on the At- 
lantic coast of her country within a few days. When the lady 
acknowledged that she did not and questioned the truth of 
the supposition, her host became so angry that he got up and 
left the table. Such touchiness is not surprising to those who 
recall the glorification of the. Empire which came from his 
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pen in the next few years, combined with bitter attacks on 
opponents at home and abroad who dared to question his 
peculiar brand of imperialism. 

Kipling’s plans for Naulakha had every evidence of per- 
manence. On various occasions both he and his wife expressed 
the opinion that the conditions there were ideal for his crea- 
tive work. The achievements of these years would seem to 
confirm the statements. While it is clear that Kipling’s adap- 
tation to American ways was never complete, yet it is doubtful 
if the fact that he was a foreigner would have led him to leave 
Vermont had not an unpleasant quarrel crystallized latent 
resentment. A discussion with a near relative over a boundary 
line led to an altercation and blustering threats. The case got 
into court; so what might have remained a row in the family 
became the property of the public. To have private affairs 
discussed in Main Street was bad enough, but the presence of 
reporters from the metropolitan dailies was insufferable to a 
man of Kipling’s susceptibilities. The calm of Naulakha and 
the peace of his own mind were completely shattered. In 
August, 1896, he left Vermont and returned to England, there 
to make his home. 

In 1899 Kipling made his last visit to the United States. 
Not only was he critically ill in New York, but his eldest 
child, Josephine, died at the same time. In spite of painful 
associations, however, Kipling must have preserved many 
pleasant memories of the four years during which he lived 
in Vermont. At a later date he wrote to a friend there that 
his wife and he were crouched over an inadequate fire aching 
with the English cold and longing for Naulakha. The dwell- 
ing still stands — firmly anchored to its hillside, a reminder 
that Kipling once made the land his home. 

In 1922, when the newspapers were heatedly discussing 
some disparaging remarks which Kipling made on America’s 
réle in the war, a New York columnist protested: “ What 
difference does it make if he is an insufferable Tory? He wrote 
The Jungle Book. Has everybody forgotten that?” Any real 
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account of Kipling in America would not deal with the mortal 
man who quarrelled over a patch of land with a neighbor but 
rather with the teller of stories which have fascinated the 
minds and the hearts of its people. But that, to use Kipling’s 
own phrase, “ is another story.” 








PIGWACKET AND PARSON SYMMES 


FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM 


OME years ago an effort to prepare an historical paper 

on Captain John Lovewell’s fight with the Indians at 
Fryeburg, Maine, in 1725, led to the discovery of unexpected 
difficulties in making the recorded facts fit together. In spite 
of two visits and a careful examination of the ground, the 
author could not make the accepted version of the battle, 
printed only a few weeks after it took place, square with the 
time which had to elapse and the distances which had to be 
traversed by three different persons or groups of persons 
whose actions interlocked — the lone Indian, who was killed 
at the outset; Lovewell’s scouts, who while hunting this man 
were themselves being hunted; and the band of Indians 
under Paugus, who were the hunters. The cues and the en- 
trances came wrong: the play could not be acted on the stage 
as set. 

The facts that will not fit “cut the trail,” as westerners 
would say, of the Reverend Thomas Symmes, the accepted 
historian of the fight. Careful examination of the circum- 
stances has turned up a story in which all the facts do fit — 
a story which Parson Symmes was doing everything possible 
to conceal. Complete proof of what actually happened is 
much too complicated to be set out in detail within the limits 
of this article. The orthodox account of the fight must be 
rewritten and revalued in terms of documents instead of 
tradition. Once this has been done it will be seen that the 
official record was intentionally misleading; that the move- 
ments of Lovewell’s troop are not what they have been sup- 
posed to be; that Pigwacket Hill was Jockey Cap, not Stark 


1 The word “ Pigwacket” means literally “at the punched-up-through 
hill,” which describes Jockey Cap, a huge outcrop of granite which rises di- 
rectly from the flat, sandy plain now occupied by the town of Fryeburg. Dr. 
William F. Ganong, our best authority on the place names of Maine and New 
Brunswick, when consulted on this word, asked immediately, “Is there any- 
where near Fryeburg a lone hill of the sugar-loaf type?” If there were, he 
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Mountain; that Pigwacket Brook was Fight Brook, not Ward 
Brook; that the scouts spent their last night together near 
the mouth of Fight Brook, and the lone Indian first appeared 
near Moose Rock, not on Indian Point; that these scouts had 
two fallen trees as breastworks and did not stand all day 
fighting from behind small pines; and that they took this 
position in their retreat because Seth Wyman must have 
known just what protection it afforded. The famous duel 


would make the word from the roots pik-, or pek-, something thrust up 
through, and woket, a lone, rounded hill. 

Jockey Cap was the landmark by which Indians coming down the Saco 
River from Conway knew where to find the carry across to Lovewell’s Pond, 
thus avoiding the tortuous Great Bend of the Saco and saving more than 
thirty miles of travel. Once the significance of the hill to the Indians and its 
apt descriptive name are understood, none of the other proposed meanings 
will be accepted; Jockey Cap is the distinctive feature of the region. . 

Yet when it has been admitted that Jockey Cap is “ Pigwacket Hill” the 
old traditional localities all have to be re-arranged. “ The brook that comes 
down from Pigwacket Hill” beside which Lovewell’s scouts made their last 
bivouac, can not be Ward Brook, as is always believed; it has to be “ Fight 
Brook.” That last camp could not have been near Moose Rock, on the westerly 
shore, but near the battleground on the northeast corner of Lovewell’s Pond. 
The lone Indian could not have been seen on Indian Point; he had to be near 
Moose Rock, on the opposite side of the pond. Unless these changes are 
adopted, the story of the fight can not be worked out as a practical problem 
— the facts will not fit. 

It is not to be expected that those who were brought up in the old tradi- 
tions of the place will readily change their views merely because a new mean- 
ing has beeu found for an old Indian name; for the tradition they hold is very 
old and has high authority. It dates back to the first white settlers. There was, 
however, a gap of forty years between the fight and the coming of the whites. 
In the meantime the Indians had departed. The settlers who replaced them 
knew there was a Pigwacket Hill in the neighborhood and naturally, but 
arbitrarily, gave the name to Stark Mountain, the highest hill in the vicinity. 
This change inevitably reversed all other points of the local topography asso- 
ciated with Pigwacket Hill. There are documents still unpublished which 
antedate the traditions and justify the change now proposed. 

The form “ Pequawket,” introduced in 1823 by John Farmer and generally 
adopted as better Indian and more suited to polite ears than the vulgar Pig- 
wacket, should be discarded. It is a wholly different word, from different roots, 
with a different meaning, which W. R. Gerard gave correctly as “ a hole in the 
ground ”! Frederic Kidder is incorrect in saying that Jeremy Belknap wrote 
the word as Pequawket: Magazine of History (Extra Number 5, 1919), 89. 
Belknap wrote it in 1791 as Pigwacket, and in 1831 John Farmer, when edit- 
ing a second edition of Belknap’s work, changed the spelling of Pequawket. 
The best form of the word would be Pekwoket, but usage should prevail and 
make Pigwacket the standard. 
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between Chamberlain and Paugus, it will be discovered, 
never took place, although it is probable that Chamberlain 
did kill Paugus. Paugus, it will appear, was not a chief, nor 
even a Maine Indian, but came from the neighborhood of 
Albany, New York, and everything written about him will 
turn out to be pure fiction except the fact that he fought, 
died, and was buried on the field. To make full measure, it 
should be added that there has been discovered a traditional 
copy * of the ballad printed nine years earlier than Farmer's, 
the author of which was almost certainly Benjamin Franklin 
the Elder,* uncle of a more famous nephew, and that this 
earlier version was composed to popularize the same story 
of the fight which was being given out by the newspapers 
and by Symmes. Finally, it can be stated definitely that the 
copy of the Memoirs used by Frederic Kidder in his reprint 
of 1865, is unique and is the genuine second edition of this 


well known work.* 


2 This broadside, entitled “ Captain Lovewell’s Battle with the Indians at 
Pigwocket,” unknown until 1931, was printed by the courtesy of Mr. Otis G. 
Hammond, Director of the New Hampshire Historical Society, in the Bulletin 
of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, tv (1932) , 3-4, together with the air 
to which it must have been sung, the popular “London ‘Prentice,” also 
known as “ All Ye that Love Good Fellows.” It is dated in print, “ Madison, 
December 24, 1815” and is a traditional text of the same broadside which was 
furnished by Joshua Coffin to John Farmer and printed by him in Collections 
Historical and Miscellaneous, m, 2 (February, 1824) , 64, both being derived 
from an otherwise unknown original dating back to the month of the fight. 

% The authorship of the Franklin ballad of the fight printed by James 
Franklin before May 31, 1725, is discussed in the Bulletin of the Folk-Song 
Society, 6-8, and there attributed to the elder Benjamin Franklin, uncle of 
the philosopher and statesman. 

# Symmes’s pamphlet was the best-seller of the day and ran into one edi- 
tion more than the bibliophiles have recognized. The first edition was entitled, 
Lovewell Lamented. Or a Sermon Occasion’d by the Fall of the Brave Cap- 
tain Lovewell, which was prefaced by the “ Historical Memoirs of the Battle 
at Piggwacket.” This edition was very soon exhausted and a revised and cor- 
rected edition was promised, which is entitled Historical Memoirs of the 
Late Fight at Piggwacket. What bibliophiles have not noticed is that this 
“Second Edition Corrected” is really the third edition. 

The copy from which Frederic Kidder in 1865 printed his The Expedi- 
tions of Captain John Lovewell is neither the first nor what is called the 
second edition: it is intermediate between the two. The demand for the book 
was so great that apparently, before all the corrections could be made, another 
edition, perhaps of a few copies only, was pulled from the presses, and it was 
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Within eight days of the fight at Pigwacket the date of the 
collision was deliberately altered by a single day. It can be 
proved that Thomas Symmes was the person responsible for 
this falsification. The fight occurred on Sunday, May 9g, not 
Saturday, May 8, as Symmes declared. The motive for the 
change is clear. The only task was to find the right clue. The 
Historical Memoirs of the Late Fight at Piggwacket is not by 
any means the unbiased account that every one has long sup- 
posed it to be, for the cierical author was doing his best to 
cover up something which he did not wish the public to 
know. The real object of the Memoirs was to show what a 
brave, pious, and admirable young man was Chaplain Jona- 
than Frye, and (by tacit contrast) how false was the report 
that he went scalp-hunting for money on the Sabbath. 

For such was the unkind rumor. Survivors of the fight, who 
indiscreetly told the truth, must have been responsible for it. 
Just because, so it was whispered, a young chaplain needed 
scalp-money to marry, against the wishes of his family, a girl 
not yet fourteen years old, he stirred up undisciplined volun- 
teers in such fashion that, against the judgment of Captain 
Lovewell and his experienced scouts, the whole troop went 
off after one lone Indian who had been seen at a distance by 


one of these which Kidder used in his reprint. Kidder’s reproduction is so 
faithful that when compared with photostatic copies of the other two editions 
of the same year, a single leaf of it, with three or four exceptions, could be 
identified with certainty even though no copy of the original can be found. 
It is a true second edition; even the title-pages can be distinguished through 
the typography. 

The distinctive mark by which any copy can be assigned to the correct 
edition even without photostatic accuracy of reproduction is the first leaf of 
the preface. The Kidder copy shows both of two text peculiarities which ap- 
pear singly in the other two editions of 1725. The true first edition has on 
page one, lines two and three: “. . . had Discomfited Amalek and his People 
with the Edge of the Sword.” This is also in the Kidder copy. The so-called 
“second ” edition omits the words “and his People” to save the space for a 
long footnote, the only object of which is to bolster the falsified date by a 
misleading cross reference. On page two of the first edition there is no foot- 
note; but the Kidder copy has the footnote just referred to; the “second ” 
edition has it, and every edition thereafter. There are also other variations, 
many of them typographical. No copy of the Kidder reprint has been found in 
any library, but the reprint itself is proof of its having existed. 
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the pickets while the rest of the troop were having devotional 
exercises op a Sunday morning. As a result of this wild-goose 
chase they were ambushed by Indians twice their own num- 
ber while they were returning to their unguarded packs and 
forced into an all-day fight in which twelve men were left 
dead or mortally wounded on the field; while three more, 
including the chaplain, died in the woods during the retreat. 
The scandal did not lie in the young man’s disobedience of 
parental authority, although he was not yet twenty-one, nor 
in his seeking scalp-money, which other clergymen saw no 
harm in doing.’ The shame was to have hunted scalps on 
Sunday. Nor would popular feeling run high against the 
chaplain, who was dead, but rather against his purse-proud 
family and a miserly, arrogant, besotted old father, who 
had driven his only son out to his death. All the other 
men in Lovewell’s troop were friends and neighbors; most 
of them were doubly or trebly related; Jonathan Frye was the 


5 Reverend Thomas Smith (1702-1795), of Falmouth, now Portland, 
Maine, kept a diary for sixty-eight years. Extracts from it were printed in 
1821, and reprinted with some additions from his successor, Mr. Deane, in 
1849. Mr. William Goold, the historian, quotes the diary — Portland Past and 
Present (Portland, 1896), 190 — on the subject of scalp-hunting: “ Many of 
them were stock companies, which were supplied by individuals on shares. 
Smith had a share in a hunting-party for Indians. He says: 

“1757 April 20; Jos. Cox, Baily and otheres sailed on a cruise for six weeks 
after Penobscot Indians. 

June 2nd. Cox and Baily returned from their cruise after Indians, bringing 
with them the scalps of two men whom they had killed; two canoes and a 
quantity of [oil, fish, and] feathers. 

June 18, I received 165 pounds -g -3, of Cox for my part of the scalp 


Collation of this with the printed originals shows that but for typographical 
variations and the words in brackets, which were accidentally omitted, the 
quotation is precise down to the entry for June 18, which is in neither of the 
printed editions. Mr. Goold’s integrity is above suspicion, and the two pre- 
ceding entries prove sufficiently that Parson Smith was interested in the scalp- 
hunting venture. The inference is that the editors of his diary expurgated it. 
Considerable inquiry has failed to bring to light the original manuscript, but 
Mr. Walter B. Smith, curator of the Abbe Museum, Acadia National Park, 
Bar Harbor, tells me that a few years since he was offered a copy of the first 
printed edition by an antique-dealer in Sullivan, Maine. This copy had been 
rebound and with it were bound in some leaves of the original manuscript, 
which seems to be no longer extant. 
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only “outsider.” This chaplain, however, was probably a 
pupil of the Reverend Thomas Symmes; the two families 
were certainly friends and, by intermarriage on both sides 
with the Stevenses, they belonged to the same clan.°* 

Thus it was natural that Parson Symmes should have been 
appealed to, possibly by his brother-in-law, Stevens, to turn 
the public wrath from the Fryes. The sermon which the 
clergyman delivered on May 16, before all the news of the 
fight had come in, was printed, according to the author, by 
request of some. persons “ who I’m firstly Obliged to Gratify.” 
If we are to believe the preface, Symmes felt his duty in this 
matter: 


I've the more easily complyed with the Request of some of 
the Publishers of the Ensuing Sermon, that it might be accom- 
panyed with a Narrative of the Memorable Occasion of it. And 
though I at first proposed only to Reprint the Relation of the 
Action, given us in the Public News Papers; yet having been 
favoured with a more particular account from the Valorous Cap- 
tain Wyman, and some others of good credit, that were in the 
Engagement; I hope it will not be unacceptable to any, and I 
am sure it will be very grateful to some; to have the Story Pub- 
lished with some Enlargements. 


This preface seems to have been an afterthought; in reality 
the sermon is an addendum to the preface and in the later 
editions was cut down to mere selections; while the preface 
was expanded, although not by Symmes, into the official 
story of the fight. Symmes seems very deprecatory, timidly 
asks indulgence for giving so many minute particulars, 
“hopes there are no material errors in it” and prints the 
evidence of three survivors to prove that there are none. 


6 The investigation of the biographies and genealogies of Symmes and 
the Frye, Stevens, and Rogers families was committed entirely to the late Miss 
Charlotte Helen Abbott of Andover, one of the best antiquarians of Essex 
County, thoroughly familiar with the background. Miss Abbott reported that 
although she could not prove that young Frye was the pupil of Symmes for 
theological training, there were strong reasons, including the family friend- 
ship, for believing so. 
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He was, however, tricking the public into accepting a much 
doctored account of the fight and was bold, resourceful, and 
clear-witted at his work. Symmes stated that he gained his 
facts from conversation with survivors; yet this is the paper 
which he wrote out and gave them to sign, a document which 
has always passed as an affidavit: 


AN ATTESTATION. 
we whose names are hereunto Subscribed, having had the 
Preceeding Narrative carefully Read to us (though we can’t 
each of us indeed, Attest to every particular Article and Circum- 
stance in it,) yet we can and do Aver that the Substance of it is 
True, and are well Satisfyed in the Truth of the whole. 
SETH WYMAN 
EBENEZER AYER 
ABIEL ASTEN. 


During thirty hours these three men had never been out 
of sight and hearing of one another; they all must have 
known the same things and should have been able to take 
their oath to anything that happened. If Symmes had written 
anything they could not all swear to, why did he not rewrite 
it so that they could sign it without virtually acknowledging 
that some things in the preface were not true? The parson 
thrust a prepared paper before them, making no alterations 
in it and himself inditing the statement that the account he 
offered was reliable in “ substance.” The most remarkable 
thing about this flimsy document is that no historian in two 
hundred years has ever read it carefully enough to see that it 
was composed with the intention to deceive! Once it is 
suspected that Thomas Symmes was somewhat disingenu- 
ous, his track is not hard to follow. He changed the date of the 
fight to Saturday, thus necessitating the alteration of other 
details, thereby leaving inconsistencies which “ cut his trail ” 
and ultimately led to his detection. 

At the very outset we come under “ one of the curses laid 
upon modern scholarship . . . that a scholar must never 
venture a statement that cannot be supported by a foot- 
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note.”’ ’ The archives do not go into the love affairs of minors 
in private life; therefore the story of a rash young man and 
the almost superhuman efforts of his friend, the parson, to 
clear up the scrape he left behind him is a theme not easily 
documented. With a little imagination, considerable circum- 
stantial evidence, and some very telling legislative records, we 
can piece together a vivid account of what must have hap- 
pened; but it wants the necessary footnotes. The fact that 
every part of it fits together like a jig-saw puzzle leaves no 
question of its substantial accuracy; yet getting the result does 
not quite meet the rules of the game. There are documents 
to cover only a limited portion of the reconstruction.* 

The first news of the fight, as it soon came to be called, was 
brought into Old Dunstable by Benjamin Hassell, the soldier 
who deserted under fire, and the ten men left at Ossipee, all 
of whom arrived together at Nashua on Tuesday, May 11.° 
That same day Hassell made a written report to Acting- 
Governor Dummer of Massachusetts, which is still on file. 
The next day, May 12, Colonel Eleazar Tyng, commanding 
officer in the Dunstable district, wrote Dummer: 


7 G. B. Harrison, Shakespeare under Elizabeth (New York, 1933) , 317- 

8 A very brief review of the facts may be necessary. On April 15, 1725, 
Captain John Lovewell left what is now Nashua, New Hampshire, with forty- 
six men intending to go up the Merrimack River, cross over to the eastward, 
and destivy the palisaded Indian town at Fryeburg. Three men soon fell out; 
another was seriously ill and was left with the doctor and eight other men 
who stayed at Ossipee Lake to build a fort and act as rearguard in case of 
a retreat. This left thirty-four men who went on to Pigwacket. While there 
they were ambushed by the Indians and forced into a desperate fight which 
lasted all day. At last the Indians retired and left them the ground. Thirty- 
three men only were in the fight, Benjamin Hassell, own cousin to Lovewell, 
having deserted at the beginning and gone back to the Ossipee guard with a 
story of the utter annihilation of the troop. Lovewell was slain at the onset, 
and all the officers were killed or mortally wounded except Ensign Seth 
Wyman, who took command and handled his men so well that of the twenty- 
one in his company every man was able to walk off the field, and eighteen 
returned to the settlements — all of whom eventually recovered. The news of 
defeat brought in by the Ossipee men was changed to rejoicing over a victory. 

® Old Dunstable was a very large tract of land, lying on both sides of the 
Merrimack River, partly in Massachusetts and partly in New Hampshire. It 
included Nashua, Nashville, Hollis, Hudson, Litchfield, and Merrimac, New 
Hampshire, and Dunstable and Tyngsboro, Massachusetts: C. J. Fox, History 
of Old Dunstable (Nashua, 1846) . 
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May it Please Your Honour. 

Upon my hearing of thee Newes Early This Morning This 
Twelfe Instant and Benjamin Hassel Gave me This account — 
That on the Ninth of this Instant about Nine or Ten of The 
Clock in The Morning Captain Lovewell saw an Indian on the 
opposite side of Sawco pond, etc. 


Then Dummer wrote Governor Wentworth of New Hamp- 
shire, on May 13: 


I have just Time to tell you That One of Captain Lovewells 
Men is run from him and left him engaged with the Indians at 
Pigwacket last Lords Day, etc.*° 


Here we have eleven men of Lovewell’s company, the chief 
military officer of the district, and the governor of Massa- 
chusetts all in agreement that the action was fought on Sun- 
day, May g. To these we may add still another authority never 
before cited, Judge Samuel Sewall: 


5th day, May 13. Letters were read in Council which makes 
us fear that Captain Lovewell was slain by the Indians near 
Peguntkick and many of his Men, on the Lord Day, May gth.™ 


What evidence is there to the contrary? An old ballad not 
committed to print for a full century and coming down to 
us in a corrupt, if traditional form; Penhallow’s Indian Wars, 
printed in 1726; four newspaper items, the earliest dated 
May 17; and Symmes’s Historical Memoirs printed in July, 
1725. Of the ballad no original copy is known, and the text 
we have is not only manifestly defective, but Joshua Coffin, 
who secured it for John Farmer, acknowledged too late that 
he himself made one blundering correction when he altered 
“ the chief Powow ” to “ Chief Paugus” in his text, thereby 
starting endless discussions.** Penhallow, though trustworthy, 


10 Massachusetts Archives, Lm, 168-170. 

11 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vu: Samuel Sewall’s 
Diary, 11, 354. 

12 “ The Ballad of Lovewell’s Fight,” by Professor George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, in Bibliographical Essays, A Tribute to Wilberforce Eames (New York, 
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is disqualified as an independent source for the date, because 
he states that he made additions to his own account after he 
had read Symmes. The newspapers will be taken up in due 
course. 

For the first week after the fight the date of Sunday, May 9g, 
was the only one given by anybody. Not until the eighth day 
after the fight did Saturday come into use, and from that time 
to the present May g can be found only four times. The 
Reverend Paul Coffin uses it in his “ Ride to Pigwacket,” 
which was written in 1768; ** Justin Winsor has it correctly; ** 
an obscure document, first printed in 1924, and a still more 
obscure advertizement of 1726 agree on Sunday: 

Could the first despatches have been incorrect? This would 
be difficult to believe, for Colonel Tyng made an official 
report, just after having examined him personally, that Has- 
sell reached the fort at Ossipee about nine o'clock the 
morning after the fight. Hassell must have known whether 
he slept out one night or two. From Ossipee he had 
with him ten other men, who certainly could tell how long 
they had taken to reach Dunstable. We know that they 
arrived there on May 11. If Colonel Tyng had seen any in- 
consistencies in the account, he would hardly have made his 
report. 

In addition to what we have in the archives, we know that 
Lieutenant Joseph Blanchard, a noted scout, wrote down the 
story of the fight as he took it from one of the Melvins, who 
was.in it and who came in with others on May 13. Governor 
Dummer wrote to Colonel Tyng on May 14: 

1924) , 121, note 30. The text dated 1815, discovered since Professor Kittredge’s 


essay was printed, is too recent to have affected the literary history of the 
ballad. 

13 Printed in 1 Maine Historical Collections, 1v (1856), 275-290. His 
editors both times corrected the date, but luckily in footnotes. Coffin had 
visited the scene and talked with early settlers of Fryeburg who knew the story 
at first hand. 

14 Justin Winsor, A Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 
1887), v. A year later, in a talk before the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Mr. Winsor said “ May 8,” but it was in merely casual reference to the event: 
2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, m1, 59. 
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I have this Moment received your Express this Day with Blan- 
chards Account of the Action between Lovells men and the 
Indians, taken from Melvin and tho the loss of so Many brave 
Men be great I am very much Comforted to finde they behaved 
with so Much Bravery and Gallantry.'* 
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There was then a written account of the fight, taken down 
from one of the survivors by Lieutenant Blanchard, who was 
the uncle of no less than three men in the troop: Lovewell 
and Usher, who died, and Hassell, who deserted. This report 
should be in the archives; yet it has disappeared. No one has 
ever quoted it; no one has referred to it; no one seems to 
have seen it. Why, after having been acknowledged by the 
governor, was it not transferred to the papers belonging to the 
province? Nor is there any muster-roll of Lovewell’s men in 
the archives or a journal of the expedition, though the law 
required that one be kept. No official document of the event 
remains; only a few private letters have been preserved. Yet 
every scrap of official correspondence says the battle was 
fought on Sunday, May 9; while every newspaper item has it 
May 8; and, as if to make it more emphatic, “ On Saturday 
the 8th Instant.” 

In 1924 Professor George L. Kittredge discovered and 
printed a list of the men killed in the fight, as taken down by 
Governor Wentworth on May 27, 1725, at Portsmouth, 
from Eleazar Davis.** One of the men named is “ Josiah 
Jones of Concord; Lost in the Woods, much wounded, the 
Next day after the fight, being the Sabbath and the goth: 
Instant.” Here it is explicitly stated that the fight occurred 
on Sunday. The participle “being” is the equivalent of 
“ which was” and refers to the date of the fight not to the 


15 Massachusetts Archives, Lil, 175. 

16 In “ The Ballad of Lovewell’s Fight,” 120, Professor Kittredge printed 
this paper for the first time. There is, however, an error in the reprint. Eleazar 
Davis did not return “ friday the 25th Instant” as Professor Kittredge has it, 
but on the 21st. In the original the second figure is doubtful, but the “ st ” 
is clear, and the almanac shows that Friday fell on the twenty-first, not on the 
twenty-fifth, in May, 1725. 
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day when Jones strayed from the others. This statement by 
Davis, the only authentic personal statement we have from 
any survivor of the fight, was not put into writing until after 
every newspaper in Boston had either once or twice printed 
the Saturday date, and not for ten days after the first news- 
paper notice appeared. It agrees, however, with the first offi- 
cial reports. 

There is still another contemporary statement. Miss Eliza- 
beth G. Greene, while working on a revision of the list 
in Sabin’s Dictionary called my attention to a page of adver- 
tizing appended to the Reverend John Brown's Divine Help 
Implored, a memorial sermon. preached in Symmes’s church 
in Bradford, October 31, 1725, three weeks after the death 
of Symmes, and she kindly furnished a photostat of the page. 
This gives the advertizement of Samuel Gerrish, book-seller, 
of the “ Historical Memoirs of the late Fight with the Indians 
at Piggwacket, May 9, 1725. . . . By the late Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Symmes.” This lets the cat out of the bag. The fight 
occurred on Sunday, and everybody knew it; as soon as 
Symmes was dead it was openly acknowledged. 

The press of Boston at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was not a very imposing institution. In 1725 the 
Gazette, the Courant, and the News-Letter were all single 
sheets hardly larger than a piece of foolscap. Forty-two inches 
of column-measure provided all the news, domestic and for- 
eign, and all the advertizing that the prudent merchants of 
Boston judged profitable to provoke a week’s demand. The 
Boston Gazette and the New-England Courant came out on 
Monday; the Boston News-Letter appeared on Thursday — 
provided that nothing happened to delay the date of issue. 
News did not have to be “ up to the minute.” At one time in 
1719, for instance, the News-Letter announced that it was 
thirteen months behind in printing its European news, but 
hoped that by the following January, then about five months 
off, it could print all that was important to be known. The 
story of Lovewell’s Fight first appeared in the Boston Gazette 
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of Monday, May 17, 1725 — if the Gazette was actually issued 
on Monday. The New-England Courant of the same date did 
not have it: James Franklin was a prompt business man — we 
infer that his paper was issued on time. The Boston News- 
Letter, Thursday May 13 to Thursday May 20, contained the 
same article as the Gazette. 

The next week the Courant of May 17-24 contained the 
second and more extended article, James Franklin this time 
being both prompt and fortunate. No copy of the Gazette 
of the same date is known. The News-Letter of May 20-27 
printed the account that had appeared in Franklin’s paper. 
Thus, instead of six newspaper items on the fight we have, 
in fact, only four known items, and two of these are dupli- 
cates, leaving just one earlier account and another written 
later. 

A comparison of photostats of these newspapers proves 
that one person wrote both the earlier items and one the 
later items as well. We would naturally assume that the 
News-Letter of May 20 copied the Gazette of May 17 and 
that the News-Letter of the twenty-seventh copied the 
Courant of the twenty-fourth, but the photostats show what 
an ordinary pen-copy would not reveal. The Courant of 
May 24 printed its story of the fight in italics. The Courant 
could not have copied the News-Letter because it appeared 
three days earlier; and it could not have copied the Gazette 
(provided the missing issue contained the story) because 
the two papers appeared on the same day of the week. Some 
one outside the newspaper offices must have supplied both 
with duplicate copies of this longer account of the fight, be- 
cause the Courant always printed quoted or contributed 
matter in italics. 

It will be recalled that the Courant of May 17 contained 
no account of the fight; while the Gazette of the same date 
and the News-Letter of the twentieth had articles precisely 
alike except for typographical differences and the fact that 
the News-Letter dropped eleven words at a point where 
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either the copyist or the compositor failed to keep his place. 
What happened is explained by the Courant of May 24 by 
means of a postscript in Roman characters: “ n.B. The Article 
of the late Fight published in the last Week’s Gazette, was 
designed likewise for this Paper, but omitted by Mistake.” 
Thus some one had prepared not only duplicate, but tripli- 
cate copies of the earlier account of the fight, hoping that 
every newspaper in Boston should print precisely the same 
statement. The Gazette for May 24, then, probably contained 
the third copy of the later account. 

Six supposedly independent newspaper articles have been 
cut down to two. Few will deny that these were prepared — 
if not composed — by the same person. When the survivors 
of the fight and both the military and civil authorities were 
writing “ Sunday, May 9,” some one was reiterating-as pub- 
licly as possible, “ Saturday, May 8,” until an unsuspecting 
public, believing that print can not lie, took the falsehood 
for fact and echoes for independent voices. 

The first account printed, that of the Boston Gazette of 
May 17, deserves careful scrutiny. 


Boston, May 17. 


Upon Saturday Morning the 8th Instant, Captain LOVEWELL 
and his Company, consisting of Thirty three Men, at Pigwocket 
discovered an Indian on the side of a Pond, whom they killed 
and Scalped, and having marched about Two miles, about 10 a 
Clock in the Forenoon, the Indians fired upon them (from an 
Ambushment) both in Front and Rear: Whereupon the English 
ran in and fired upon them, and the Indians (who they reckoned 
at least double their Number) endeavoured to encompass them: 
The English made a regular Retreat to a Pond about 20 Rods 
distance, in order to have their Rear covered, and continued the 
Fight ’till Night, maintaining their Ground and driving off the 
Enemy, several of whom they saw fall, and their Bodies drawn 
off by their Companions; the English fired 14 or 16 rounds, and 
‘tis supposed that 20 or go of the Enemy were killed. Captain 
Lovewell and Ensign Robins. were mortally wounded by the 
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Indians first shot from their Ambushments, who (notwithstand- 
ing supporting themselves by such Trees as they could lay hold 
on) kept firing on the Enemy, and encouraging their Compan- 
ions, they both had their Guns in hands, Lovewell’s being cocked 
and presented when he was past speaking. Twenty one of our 
men were together at Night after the Indians drew off, Ten of 
which were wounded and 4 dangerously. Twelve of the said 
Twenty one are returned to Dunstable and London-derry, and we 
hope five more to some of the Towns on Piscataqua River. The 
Loss of so Brave and Discreet an Officer as Captain LOVEWELL is 
much Lamented. 


Here is a brief but well-considered account, stating the 
facts of importance in an orderly manner. It is the only ac- 
count we have which gives credit to the officers and which 
does not mention young Chaplain Frye. Except for the date 
of May 8 and the last sentence, it might very well be the 
missing report of Melvin which was taken down by Lieu- 
tenant Blanchard and received by the governor on May 14. 
It may, indeed, be just that, borrowed from the province 
papers for a plausible reason and never returned to what 
would one day be the archives because, the date having been 
changed, it could not be. 

The second account, from the Boston News-Letter of May 
27, reads as follows: 


Early on Saturday Morning, the 8th Instant, the English dis- 
covered an Indian on a Neck of land which run into a Pond, 
and by his Actions judged there were a considerable Number 
of Indians near the Pond, and that he was set on purpose to 
draw the English upon the Neck: They therefore laid down their 
Packs (that they might be ready to receive the Enemy’s Attack) 
when they had about two Miles to Travel round the Pond, to 
come at the Indian upon the Neck. When they came within 
Gun-shot of him, he fired one Gun, and slightly wounded Cap- 
tain Lovewell and one of his Men with Beaver Shot. Several of 
the English immediately fired upon him, killed and scalped him; 
and returning to the Place where they left their Packs, before 
they could reach it, one of the English discovered an Indian, 
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and calling out to the rest, the Indians rose up from their Am- 
bush, shouted and fired, as did the English at the same instant. 
The Indians were reckoned at least 80 in Number and Captain 
Lovewell’s Company consisted of but 34, Nine Men and the 
Doctor being left about 50 Miles distant with a sick Man. After 
the first Fire, the Indians advanced with great Fury towards the 
English, with their Hatchets in their hands, the English likewise 
running up to them, till they came within 4 or 5 Yards of the 
Enemy, and were even mixed among them, when the Dispute 
growing too warm for the Indians, they gave back, and en- 
deavoured to encompass the English, who then retreated to the 
Pond, in order to have their Rear covered, where they continued 
the Fight till Night. During the Fight the Indians called to them 
to take Quarter, but were answered that they would have it with 
the Muzzles of their Guns. About two Hours before Night the 
Indians drew off, and presently came on again; and their Shout 
then compared with the first, it was thought half their Number 
at least were killed and wounded. Of the chief among the English, 
Captain Lovewell, Lieutenant Fairwell, and Ensign Robins were 
Mortally wounded at the beginning of the Fight, and Mr. Fry, 
their Chaplain, in about Five Hours after, having fought with 
undaunted Courage, and scalped one of the Indians in the Heat 
of the Engagement. Eight of the English dyed on the Spot, and 
g were wounded, 4 of which Number were just expiring when 
they came away at Night, and the rest they brought off several 
Miles, but were obliged to leave them with what Provision they 
had, when they were unable to travel with them. Sixteen of our 
Men are returned, though they had no Provision but what they 
caught in the Woods, the Indians having got all their Packs 
before the Fight. "Tis thought that not above 20 of the Indians 
went off well at Night: But though we cannot have a certain 
Account of their Loss, yet it is evident that it was very great, and 
they were afraid of another Engagement; for though our men 
staid several Hours after the Fight, and the Indians knew they 
had no Provision, yet they neither endeavoured to keep them 
there, nor way-laid them in their Return Home. His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governour has been pleased to grant a Captain's 
Commission to Lieutenant Wyman, who distinguished himself 
with great Courage and Conduct during the whole Engagement. 
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There are signs of haste about this later account. We are 
not told where the fight occurred, nor whose men were in it; 
but the date is given great prominence, and we are carefully 
informed not only that it was on Saturday the 8th instant, but 
“ early on Saturday Morning, the 8th Instant.” This second 
newspaper item is merely the first, split into ribbons for the 
insertion of new matter. Whoever wrote it was no woodsman 
and had never been at Pigwacket; the very details he adds 
are such as would seem interesting to a man not well ac- 
quainted with his subject — not what a scout or a survivor 
would have selected. That picture of Captain Lovewell fight- 
ing to the last moment might well have been written by 
Lieutenant Blanchard, his uncle; it has the professional 
touch; but young Frye dragging a scalp off an Indian he did 
not kill, and having to be helped in doing it, merely shows his 
unimportance.'** Who would proffer such an incident and 
leave unmentioned the masterly tactics of Seth Wyman in 
fighting an all-day battle against such odds and never having 
a man killed, nor even so wounded that he could not walk 
several miles after it was over? The man who wrote the 
second newspaper account is not the one whose words are 
quoted in the first, even though he uses much of the same 
phrasing and in the same succession; but he is the one who 
prepared both, in triplicate copies, for the press of Boston, 
because both have the false date. Whoever he was, he took 
no chance of any other date than that getting into the news. 
“On Saturday morning the 8th Instant ’” — that is the vital 
point in the newspaper items, in which they all agree against 
all the rest of the known contemporary evidence. The old 
ballad, offered for sale by James Franklin on May 31, and 
the famous sermon with its historical preface, fixed the date 
as May 8. 

We should expect the Memoirs to have many points of cor- 
respondence to the newspaper items; Symmes openly de- 


17 The “ Historical Preface” says: “ Immediately Wyman Fired at the 
Indian and Killed him; and Mr. Frie and another Scalped him.” 
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clares that it was his intention to do little more than reprint 
what was in the papers. We should not, however, expect the 
second newspaper account to be so much like Symmes’s own 
writing. The use of capitals, the elided letters, which have 
been inserted in the extracts printed above and below, the 
punctuation, and other typographical details are very char- 
acteristic of Symmes in his original editions, and the rhythm 
of the second newspaper item is that of Symmes himself. 
There is nothing harder for a man to get away from than his 
own personal rhythm; if Symmes did not write that item, who 
could have written so much like him? 

The first sentence of both accounts is a frank betrayal of 
tampering with the facts. Both Hassell, the deserter, and 
Eleazar Davis, sixteen days apart, brought in the same report, 
that the lone Indian was seen about nine or ten o'clock on 
Sunday morning. How can the newspapers, printed between 
these two reports, declare that it was on Saturday morning 
early, and then very early? And how can the Memoirs add: 
“while the men were at prayers”’? Scouts, in the heart of 
the enemy's country, ought not to have been at prayers 
at nine in the morning of the twentieth of May (new 
style), if the day was a Saturday; on Sunday, when rest 
was needed, they might perhaps have ventured a service. 
Just here Mr. Symmes gets into trouble: there is no way in 
which his “ very early in the morning” can be made to fit 
with the time which had to elapse during the events of that 
morning. 

Both the later and identical newspaper items were given 
out in the newspapers as editorial interviews with Captain 
Seth Wyman. Every one who read them supposed he was 
reading Wyman’s own words and never questioned the facts. 
Readers of the Memoirs supposed, when Symmes wrote of 
purposing at first “only to Reprint the Relation of this 
Action, given us in the Public News Papers,” that he planned 
to print the captain’s original account but had decided to 
enlarge it with more authentic-matter from the same source. 
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No one supposed that Thomas Symmes was merely quoting 
Thomas Symmes. 

The types show us what was done. The New-England 
Courant for May 17 to 24, in Roman type, indicating edi- 
torial matter, introduced the longer version of the fight thus: 


Boston May 24. 

Last Week came to Town Lieutenant Wyman and several 
others who were in the late Fight between the Indians and Cap- 
tain Lovewell’s Company at Pigwocket, by whom we have a more 
particular and certain Account of the Fight than has yet been 
published, and is as follows. 


It is not directly stated that Wyman either spoke or wrote the 
words which followed but such is the implication. Three 
days later the Boston News-Letter prefaced a duplicate ac- 
count, differing only in length of line and italics, in these 
words: 


Having obtained a more particular and certain account (by 
Lieutenant Wyman, and others, who were in the late Fight be- 
tween Captain Lovewell’s Company and the Enemy Indians at 
Pigwocket,) than we gave in our last, tis thought good now to 
insert it, which is as follows. 


Once more an editor implied that he was going to print a 
personal interview with Seth Wyman, when what followed 
was only a written communication prepared in triplicate by 
some one else and carried to Boston by Wyman when he went 
up to get his captain’s commission and the presentation sword. 
Then comes a postscript, in italics, indicating contributed 
matter: “ This morning it is confidently reported that Cap- 
tain Lovewell and Mr. Fry are got to some of our Frontier 
Towns, though very much wounded” —nothing but the 
postscript to a private letter which accompanied the con- 
tributed article. The News-Letter omitted it because it had 
been proved to be without foundation. 

In both prefaces we note the cleverness with which a false 
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impression is given while the lie direct is evaded. In both 
prefaces also occurs the phrase “a more particular and cer- 
tain account of the Fight,” which in the Memoirs becomes 
“a more particular account from the valorous Captain 
Wyman,” though we learn from his own attestation that it 
was written out and read to him and he was given no chance 
to change anything in it. Can there be much question who 
prepared both those newspaper notices or who changed the 
date of the fight? 

By capturing the press of Boston Symmes had suppressed 
what he wished to have concealed. In the Historical Memoirs 
he turned to a larger audience. It must have taken assurance 
amounting to bravado to have forced that altered date upon 
the public; yet Symmes is obsequiousness itself. He felt bound 
to “comply with the Request of some of the Publishers of 
the ensuing Sermon ”; “there are those to whom it will be 
very grateful” to have additions to the original narrative; 
and there are those “ who I’m firstly Obliged to Gratify,” even 
at the risk of offending others. By giving the names of none 
but those who took part in the battle he avoids naming the 
ten men at Ossipee, every one of whom, except the sick man, 
the doctor, and Sergeant Woods, was as great a coward as 
Hassell himself. And from this shorter list he drops the name 
of Hassell, referring to him as the “ man I'd be excused from 
mentioning,” and “the man I promised not to name.” 

When a man of Symmes’s social distinction seeks the favor 
of a coward who deserted under fire and left his comrades 
to die of starvation in the wilderness, only one reason can 
be assigned: he is trading for something. All that Hassell 
could have offered was his silence about something: he had 
nothing else to trade. The one defence of a coward would 
be that some one else was as much, or more, to blame than 
he. Lest he talk volubly he must be silenced. Symmes made 
the trade — “ the man I promised not to name.” ** 


18 Symmes must have gone all the way from Bradford to Nashua to see 
Hassell and probably others of the troop. 
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In his sermon, delivered before the whole situation was 
known to him, Symmes had said, “ Indeed, being wholly a 
stranger to most of them, I can’t pretend to give their Char- 
acter "; but he did know the young chaplain, his nearest neigh- 
bor of the men in the troop, a person to whom he was bound 
by ties of friendship, and relation, a man who was brave, 
rash, and insubordinate, and who, going out to get scalp- 
money was the first and only one in the whole troop to take a 
scalp. In fact he quotes the whole speech by which young Frye 
stirred up the men to go after the lone Indian against the 
judgment of Captain Lovewell, but makes it harmless by 
adding “ The Men Generally and Boldly Answered * We 
came out to meet the Enemy; we have all along Prayed God 
we might find them; and we had rather trust Providence 
with our Lives, yea Dy for our Country, than try to Return 
without seeing them, if we may, and be called Cowards for 
our Pains.’ Only on the stage could a group of men speak 
so in concert; elsewhere this speech is attributed to Frye him- 
self, to whom it belongs."* 

Some one paid for printing these Memoirs. Copies were ad- 
vertized at “a shilling single, or ten shillings the dozen 
copies.” One of the little newspapers of the day sold for a 
third of the price of this pamphlet of forty-four pages (forty- 
eight including blanks and title-page) with eight times as 
many words.*° Thus Symmes’s little volume must have been 
sold at about the cost of printing; so the object must have been 
to put as many copies into circulation as the country could ab- 
sorb. Those “ who I'm firstly Obliged to Gratify ” must have 


19 Elias Nason, History of Dunstable (Boston, 1877) , 44, 288. 

20 June 14, 1725, the legislature of Massachusetts passed a resolve to allow 
Samuel Gerrish of Boston, book-seller, £13:15s “ for Paper and printing Mr. 
Thayer's Election Day Sermon,” a pamphlet of forty-two pages. The same 
month the same book-seller was printing Symmes’s pamphlet of forty-four 
pages. The cost should have been very nearly equal. Miss Harriet S. Tapley, 
of the Essex Institute, writes that she does not know the sale price of Thayer's 
sermon but “a little later I do know that sermons used to sell for about the 
equivalent of twenty-five cents.” It would seem that Symmes’s book must have 
been sold at very near its cost to its financial backers. 
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been the people who were paying for the book. The contents 
would be made satisfactory to those who met the bills. 
Examination of the pamphlet shows very clearly what was 
needed. As matter added to the newspaper notices, Symmes’s 
book contains a list of the men who were actually in the 
fight, minus Hassell, the deserter, a brief mention of the 
killed and wounded, often with some anecdote or word of 
commendation, but no mention of the survivors, who be- 
haved well, no critical comment on the action, not the 
least suggestion of credit owing to Seth Wyman, who de- 
served much. His great feat of killing the Chief Powow is 
barely referred to, although it was the culmination of the 
engagement. We are assured that the account is written in 
order to illustrate the efficacy of prayer and for the commemo- 
ration of “the Remarkable Preservation and Success of Sol- 
diers fighting the Lords battles.” In view of the fact that 
fifteen out of thirty-three died and only nine escaped “ with- 
out some considerable wound” the illustration hardly fits 
the text. What we do get is a gradual approach to the changed 
date by a misleading footnote,” a falsification of the events 


21 The unique Frederic Kidder copy and the so-called “ second” edition 
both have on the second page of the preface the following sentence and foot- 
note: “ Now from this Story [of Joshua helped by Moses supported by Hur 
and Aaron] we learn, net only, That if Israel would prevail against their 
Enemies, they should all, but their Magistrates and Ministers especially, lift 
up and keep up, the hand of Prayer:* But also, That the Remarkable Preser- 
vation and Success of Soldiers, etc.” 

* “ Agreeable to which, upon Intelligence of great Numbers of Indians 
coming down on the Frontiers, and the March of several of our Companies 
in search of ‘em; at the motion of his Honour the Lieutenant Governour and 
the Ministers of Boston, the Publick Lecture there, on April 29 was turned 
into a Day of Prayer, which was but Nine days before the Fight at Piggwacket: 
The Success whereof should therefore be Ascribed with Thankfulness and 
Praise to Gop as a Gracious Answer of the humble Prayers of this People, and 
improved as their farther Encouragement.” 

The whole point of this is to fix the Saturday date, since “ Nine Days before 
the Fight at Piggwacket,” if that occurred upon Saturday would be April 29. 
But if the fight occurred on Sunday, as all the survivors who are recorded 
said it did, then there was a ten day interval. There is no excuse for Symmes 
trying to fool the public in this way. It fixes upon him personally the re- 
sponsibility of the change of date: he knew well that the fight took place on 
Sunday. 
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just preceding the fight, some information about the return 
of various persons who were in the engagement, and consider- 
able about young Chaplain Frye. 

In the first newspaper notice the name of Frye does not 
appear at all. In the second he is mentioned among the 
wounded, as having fought well and scalped an Indian. In 
the Memoirs he gets the headlines. From the time the thirty- 
four men left Ossipee to tne moment the survivors reached 
Dunstable, Symmes devotes about one-fourth of his space to 
Chaplain Frye or to those in his immediate company. Love- 
well receives little attention, and Seth Wyman gets only 
twenty-eight lines. Even at the point where he takes com- 
mand of the shattered troop and saves it by his masterly 
retreat to the pond, Wyman is not mentioned by name: 
“The Word was given to retreat to the Pond,” says Symmes. 
But next to the youngest man in the troop * and probably by 
far the most inexperienced, receives more notice than both 
the commanding officers, Lovewell and Wyman, taken to- 
gether. In the later editions, moreover, the matter added is 
devoted either to the date of the fight or young Frye. A guess 
can be hazarded as to who paid for the printing of the 
Memoirs. 

Everybody in official circles must have known that the 
date of the Pigwacket Fight had been moved back from Sun- 


22 According to the Honorable Ezra S. Stearns’s article on “ Lovewell’s 
Men,” Historical and Genealogical Register, Lxm (1909), 288-296, Thomas 
Woods was about four months younger than Jonathan Frye, both being in 
their twenty-first year. 

23 It may be urged that between Sunday, May 16, when Symmes delivered 
his moving sermon, all unaware apparently of the story the survivors were 
telling, and Monday, May 17, when the Courant and the Gazette were nomi- 
nally published, there was not time for Symmes to travel from Bradford to 
Boston, get hold of the facts, and change the report in the papers; yet there 
was. Sunday closed at sundown. If informed of the facts just after the after- 
noon service, Symmes could have ridden to Boston, got Blanchard’s report, 
altered the date, and arranged for printing it, provided the newspapers were 
not delivered strictly on time. Franklin’s Courant probably was on time, and 
so missed the item as explained the next week: “ it was intended for us also,” 
bui not printed through “a mistake.” The Gazette was late. Something in it 
was killed to make way for this greater news. 
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day to Saturday. The governor knew all the facts; his council 
must have known most of them; old Judge Sewall shared the 
information but did not confide it to his diary; all the surviv- 
ors must have remembered the circumstances. The Franklins 
squared their ballad to Symmes’s story; the historian, Pen- 
hallow, probably honestly acquiescing, made no disclosure — 
one and ail they fell into line: moved the date back a day and 
left no comment. The first to note the change was conscien- 
tious old Paul Coffin. More than forty years after the fight he 
went to Fryeburg, examined the battlefield in company with 
General Joseph Frye, the chaplain’s cousin once removed, 
talked with all the old Indian-fighting first settlers and then 
twice set down in his journal the date of May g. A secret 
which everybody knows is not much of a secret, and a clergy- 
man who acted as did Thomas Symmes would ordinarily have 
had some outspoken accusers among the magistrates, the 
clergy, and the soldiers. Yet no one hindered him. Behind the 
effort to clear young Jonathan Frye there must have been 
some reason of which they approved. 

Symmes was not writing history; he was counsel for the 
accused, concerned to clear the chaplain of the charge that he 
precipitated the disastrous fight because of his own greed. 
The attorney for the defence not only cleared his client but 
robbed Seth Wyman of the credit of making one of the best 
fights ever put up against the Indian enemy. He was enough 
of an artist to eliminate Wyman from the story; he even 
persuaded him to sign a prevaricating attestation. Symmes 
can hardly be accused of moral turpitude — the best elements 
of society stood by him. 

There is little or no doubt but that the straggling re- 
turn of the survivors and the stories they spread abroad 
were raising a row in the colony. A costly expedition and 
the death of brave men threatened nothing but dissension 
and strife; the fruits of sacrifice were being wasted. The 
background against which Symmes worked was one of dis- 
cord rising from mutual récriminations among the sur- 
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vivors of the troop, some ashamed of their own cowardice, 
some accusing the young chaplain, all bitterly blaming his 
father and family, who had driven him from home. That 
family, prominent in position and wealth, lashed back at the 
accusations of the countryside. Symmes undertook a task as 
thankless as stopping a dog fight. He did not plead for peace; 
instead he pushed in boldly and enforced it by claiming 
the laurels of a notable victory. His main objective was 
harmony in the colony. Old Ben Franklin worked with him, 
composing a song which scattered Symmes’s ideas like thistle- 
down. It was a patriotic service and probably it hastened the 
death of Thomas Symmes; for in October, six months after 
the fight, he died of a bleeding at the nose which could not 
be checked — worn out at the age of forty-seven. 

Looking at the annals of the next fifty years, one finds 
these veterans of Lovewell’s Fight or their sons and grandsons 
foremost among the notable scouts and riflemen of New 
Hampshire traversing the West as far as Detroit and the forks 
of the Allegheny, at Fort William Henry and with Rogers's 
Rangers, at Louisbourg and Bunker Hill. There were none 
like them: they had the spirit which dedicated them to dan- 
gerous service. “ The day will yet be your own, if your 
courage do not fail,” were Seth Wyman’s ringing words,** and 
they never forgot what he had taught them. What best served 
to keep alive the memory of that fight by the pond in Frye- 
burg, however, were the old Franklin ballad, sung by the 
fireside, and the worn and tattered pages of The Fight at 
Piggwacket, as told by the Reverend Thomas Symmes. His 
pamphlet helped to shape New England for a hundred years. 


24 Penhallow records these words; Symmes does not. 








MISS MARTINEAU SPEAKS OUT 


STEPHEN BLOORE 


N the afternoon of October 21, 1835, Miss Harriet 

Martineau was travelling by stage-coach from Salem to 
Providence. As the stage passed near the post-office in Boston, 
her curiosity was aroused by an unusual crowd in the streets. 
“Why were they there?” she asked the other travellers as she 
offered her ear-trumpet for a reply. Probably, it was sug- 
gested, it was foreign post day when many gathered in antici- 
pation of mail from abroad. There was nothing in the be- 
havior of the crowd to throw doubt on the plausibility of this 
explanation, and the stage carried Miss Martineau on to 
Providence.’ 7 

Miss Martineau had come to America in search of relaxa- 
tion from hard literary labors. In England she was a noted 
writer and a great celebrity. Although handicapped by deaf- 
ness, poverty, and her sex, this tall, thin, large-featured woman 
had made herself a person of influence and importance with 
her pen. In her writings, moreover, she most positively placed 
herself on the side of the angels in the matter of morals — a 
position which did her no harm in the minds of many Eng- 
lish and American people. When she arrived in this country 
in August, 1834, she was greeted with typical American defer- 
ence to a foreign literary reputation. Since then she had 
travelled through the South observing people and customs — 
especially slavery. New England was next to occupy her 
attention. 

When she arrived in Providence on that October day, Miss 
Martineau soon learned the real cause of the crowds in: 
Boston. George Thompson, her countryman and a famous — 
or notorious, according to which side of the fence one hap- 
pened to be on — anti-slavery advocate, had been scheduled 
to speak that afternoon at a meeting of the Boston Female 


1 Harriet Martineau, Autobiography, Maria Weston Chapman, Editor, 
(Boston, 1877), 1, 346. 
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Anti-Slavery Society. The crowd had been assembled to break 
up this meeting and to indicate to the foreign meddler its 
proper contempt for his impertinent intrusion into things 
American. Although Thompson dic not appear, William 
Lloyd Garrison, who was only less of an offense because he was 
native born, sat writing in his office next to the ladies’ meet- 
ing; and the crowd recognized in him an entirely appropriate 
substitute. Sweeping aside the mayor's half-hearted efforts to 
restrain them, they drove Garrison from the building with 
curses and threats of serious injury. After a terrifying struggle 
through the streets of Boston, Garrison was finally lodged in 
jail for his own protection. 

Here, indeed, was food for thought for Harriet Martineau. 
Had she not committed herself against slavery by the publi- 
cation of Demerara? Moreover, when her ship had arrived 
at Sandy Hook, the pilot had inquired about her anti-slavery 
views. Upon being assured by a friend of Miss Martineau that 
in spite of her views she did not agitate the question in public 
and that the primary purpose of her visit was to see America, 
the pilot allowed her to land. He remarked, however, that if 
George Thompson had been aboard, the captain would have 
been forced to hide him to protect his life. All this had been 
kept from Miss Martineau at the time, but it was revealed to 
her later.* 

Because of her well known views and because of the tur- 
moil in the American mind at the time, this troublesome 
question had persistently confronted Miss Martineau. Al- 
though she wished to observe and to get first-hand informa- 
tion from both sides, she was frequently forced to take a 
stand, for she had previously determined “ never to evade the 
great question of colour; never to provoke it; but always to 
meet it plainly in whatever form it should be presented.” * 
There was, for example, the lady in Philadelphia who asked 
whether she would attempt to stop a negro and a white from 


2 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 336. 
8 Harriet Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel (London, 1838) 1, 139. 
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marrying. That was a favorite trap set for those who favored 
equality of the races. Miss Martineau answered, of course, 
that she would not interfere. ““ Then,” said her questioner, 
“you are an Amalgamationist!”” The dread news was whis- 
pered about the city. But when Miss Martineau learned of 
the marked increase of mulattoes in the South, she knew how 
to avoid that trap.* 

After the Philadelphia incident she had received various 
warnings against proceeding farther South. In Baltimore and 
Washington roundabout threats were made against her, and 
fears were expressed by her friends — all to no avail. She had 
letters to a number of senators, and she gladly accepted invi- 
tations to see slavery at first hand, not, however, without warn- 
ing that she would write exactly what she saw. In the course 
of her journey into the Carolinas and west to New Orleans she 
was entertained by Hayne, Clay, and Calhoun’s family.* 

What she saw of slavery only strengthened her conviction 
of its iniquity. She observed, as she noted later in Society in 
America, a prevailing sectional prejudice, which she empha- 
sized with the remark of one southerner who told her that 
“ the New England people are all pedlars or canting priests.” ° 
Along with much immorality and violence she found many 
examples of mercy and good treatment of the slaves. South- 
erners, she felt, had “a prevalent unconsciousness of the ex- 
isting wrong. The daily and hourly plea is of good intentions 
towards the slaves; of innocence under the aspersions of for- 
eigners. They are as sincere in their belief that they are in- 
jured as their visitors are cordial in their detestation of the 
morals of slavery.” She concluded, indeed, that such an atti- 
tude was an indication of “ grossness of morals.” * 

Of the abolitionists she knew little at the time of the Boston 


4 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 339. 

5 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 340-344- 

6 Harriet Martineau, Society in America (New York, 1837), 1, 138. In the 
two-volume edition referred to here, Volume 1 is marked “ second edition,” 
and Volume un, “ third edition.” 

7 Martineau, Society in America, i, 124. 
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riot. She had met a few — Dr. and Mrs. Medford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis Gray Loring, and Professor Charles Follen — dur- 
ing a brief stay in Massachusetts. Also, when she was in Ken- 
tucky, she had received a letter from Maria Weston Chapman 
urging her not to be taken in by the slave-holders and re- 
questing a hearing for the abolitionists. In spite of her appre- 
ciation of its literary style, Miss Martineau found this letter 
“rather intrusive and not a little fanatical.” Later she re- 
gretted her answer, which, she felt certain, had been “ cold, 
repulsive, hard.” Miss Martineau attributed her resentment 
of Mrs. Chapman’s advice to the fact that she did not then 
realize conditions at the North.* 

At that time the abolitionists found little sympathy any- 
where. Even at the North they were regarded as disturbers 
of the peace whose principles endangered the Union. More 
immediately irritating was the jeopardy in which their agita- 
tion placed the valuable trade between northern merchants 
and southern planters. Popular resentment, properly en- 
flamed by interested parties, burst into furious riots in New 
York and New England. For some time a reign of terror 
followed as the public mind succumbed to one of its periodic 
psychoses. At the South, of course, Harriet Martineau saw 
nothing of the true conditions in the North. She saw only the 
incendiary qualities of the abolitionists as the newspapers and 
the southerners depicted them. Fanatical was the word which 
summed up her impressions. “ The people of New England,” 
she had been told at Washington, “ do good by mania.” * For 
fanaticism, certainly, she held no brief, however much she 
might approve of its avowed purpose. 

William Lloyd Garrison was especially accused for the vio- 
lence of his utterances. The southerners charged him with 
inciting the blacks to open rebellion and murder by the litera- 
ture and agents that he sent among them.”® Yet mobbing 


8 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 345- 
® Martineau, Society in America, 1, 296. 
10 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 338. 
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hardly seemed the remedy. She was pleased that President 
Wayland of Brown University agreed with her; but that 
gentleman completely reversed himself after he returned 
from a visit to Boston. The mob, apparently, was composed 
entirely of gentlemen —a fact which seemed to justify its 
proceedings. Justice Story advised against any prosecution of 
the rioters because of the prominence of the leaders.** There 
the matter rested. In time Garrison returned to Boston and 
continued his work. 

Miss Martineau, however, had no intention of neglecting 
the abolition side of the question. Whatever she might have 
heard about their methods, she assuredly agreed with them 
in their opposition to slavery. Even had she been willing to 
forego the responsibility of open-mindedness, some of the 
ladies among the abolitionists were determined that she 
should hear them. 

Miss Martineau exercised a special fascination for these 
ladies because the question of woman’s proper place was in- 
extricably bound up with the question of abolition. The 
ladies had proved their strength in many ways; and the lead- 
ers — William Lloyd Garrison among them —had insisted 
that they be admitted to anti-slavery meetings and conven- 
tions as equals. Controversy naturally resulted. Opponents of 
abolition found as one of the chief points in their indictment 
the fact that in anti-slavery circles women left their proper 
sphere of influence and action. In Harriet Martineau, how- 
ever, the lady abolitionists saw an unusual and successful 
woman who had broken the bonds of her sex. Maria Weston 
Chapman, who had already communicated with Miss Mar- 
tineau while she was in the South, was one of the most promi- 
nent of these ladies. 

Naturally this earnest group wished to speak to Miss Mar- 
tineau about slavery. In their awe of the renowned lady 
they were apprehensive of her ear-trumpet. Disturbing stories 
of the devastation it caused among distinguished statesmen 


11 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 346. 
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circulated among them. Aided by their imaginations, they 
conjectured the most extraordinary and terrifying effects of 
it upon the human voice. But conscious rectitude was not 
to be deterred by any mere mechanical difficulty. The ladies 
gathered up their courage. “ No matter how much noise it 
makes; we shall have altogether the advantage of others, 
for we have something to say,” commented Mrs. Chapman. 
“ Only we have hold of the root of all American problems, — 
‘we few, we happy few! ’ Others will take the trumpet as she 
presents it, and in their confusion will fail to make themselves 
understood. . . . ‘What did you observe?’ she will inquire. 
* I merely remarked that it was a very fine day.’ It will give no 
such uncertain sound when we take it in hand! ‘J said they 
are menstealers!’ will bear repeating twice.” * 

The opportunity of the abolitionists was not long deferred, 
for Miss Martineau went to Cambridge soon after the Garri- 
son riot. Mrs. Chapman’s first glimpse of her was at the fa- 
mous Dr. Channing’s church in Boston. She noted her “ at- 
tractive and impressive presence.” ** Shortly thereafter, Dr. 
Follen asked whether she would attend an abolition meeting 
if she were invited. Assured that the meeting was no mere 
routine affair and determined to hear both sides of the slavery 
question, she said she would. 

The meeting to which she was invited was, in the minds of 
the abolitionists, an extremely significant one. It was, in fact, 
to be a continuation of the meeting which had been broken 
up by the Garrison mob; in addition it was to be an assertion 
of the dauntlessness of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety and of their rights as American citizens. Although there 
had been no further violence after the mob of October 21, 
feeling in Boston still ran high; and the worst was feared for 
any public attempt to uphold abolition principles. In this 
emergency Mr. Francis Jackson came forward to offer the use 


12 Martineau, Autobiography, u, 267: Chapman, “ Memorials of Harriet 
Martineau.” 
13 Martineau, Autobiography, u, 259. 
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of his new house. Arrangements were then made for a meet- 
ing on November 19."* 

Miss Martineau’s friends were greatly alarmed at her de- 
cision to attend. Just two days before, George Thompson had 
been forced to flee from a mob in Salem; three times in one 
night he had dashed from one house to another. Despite warn- 
ings of the dangerous possibilities inherent in the Boston 
situation, Miss Martineau would not be dissuaded.** On the 
nineteenth she went to the Lorings’ for dinner, where she 
found as her fellow guests Mrs. Chapman and her sister, as 
well as the Reverend J. S. May. The conversation at dinner 
naturally veered to the all-important question. Miss Mar- 
tineau attempted to extenuate the slave-holders by mention- 
ing the great difficulty of their position, especially in view 
of the “ prejudice and ignorance” of southern society. She 
made no progress, however, before dinner ended and it was 
time to leave for the meeting. Mr. Loring, although too sick 
to eat dinner, insisted on accompanying his wife. 

Just before they turned into Hollis Street, where Mr. Jack- 
son lived, Mr. Loring made a final test of her determination. 
“ Once more,” he asked, “ have you physical courage? for you 
may need it now.” Undeterred, Miss Martineau turned the 
corner with the rest. In front of Mr. Jackson’s house about a 
dozen boys were jeering at those who entered, especially at 
the colored ladies.** Inside the door, Miss Martineau found 
herself in a large room with folding doors in the middle. Near 
the door stood the secretary's table containing paper and ink 
and a Bible. When about a hundred and thirty had gathered, 
the front doors were securely locked. As an additional pre- 
caution a back exit was left clear. The secretary opened the 
meeting with the reading of Scriptures on bearing persecu- 
tion. Miss Martineau, who was seated next to Mrs. George 
Thompson, found something of vanity in this procedure until 


14 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 346-348; the Liberator, November 21, 
1835. 

15 Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel, u, 161. 

16 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 349. 
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she remembered the circumstances. After prayer the meeting 
continued in routine fashion with the reading of reports and 
letters. Then some one handed Miss Martineau a note from 
Mr. Loring. “ Knowing your opinions,” it read, “I just ask 
you whether you would object to give a word of sympathy to 
those who are suffering here for what you have advocated 
elsewhere. It would afford great comfort.” 

Mrs. Chapman noticed a cloud pass over Miss Martineau’s 
face. Here, of course, was no mere request for testimony. Miss 
Martineau’s whole relationship to the American people was 
at stake. She remembered that she was a foreigner — and she 
remembered George Thompson. For doing what she was 
asked to do, many had placed their lives in jeopardy. The 
least result, she knew, would be the definite limitation of her 
future activities in America. She would be cut off entirely 
from many classes of society. She would be tumbled off her 
observer's perch. 

On the other hand, there was her determination not to 
evade this issue, as well as her openly declared opposition to 
slavery. She preferred not to have to face the matter in this 
public way, but honor and conviction dictated the course she 
must pursue. Outside, the crowd— now about thirty in 
number — was yelling and pelting the windows with mud as 
she arose to address the meeting: 


I have been requested by a friend present to say something — 
if only a word —to express my sympathy in the objects of this 
meeting. I had supposed that my presence here would be under- 
stood as showing sympathy with you. But as I am requested to 
speak, I will say what I have said through the whole South, in 
every family where I have been; that I consider Slavery as incon- 
sistent with the law of God, and as incompatible with the course 
of his Providence. I shall certainly say no less at the North than 
at the South concerning this utter abomination — and I now de- 
clare that in your principles I fully agree. 


Mrs. Chapman rested her head on her arms as audible satis- 
faction rippled round the room. 
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As Miss Martineau recalled the incident later, she remem- 
bered emphasizing principles without actually meaning to 
do so. Principles she was willing to approve; methods were 
another matter. Subconsciously the memory of what the 
southerners had told her about the violence and abuse of the 
abolitionists persisted. In spite of her predisposition to favor 
their ideas, these recollections forced her to make that mental 
reservation.*’ 

Although the report of the meeting was printed in the No- 
vember 21 issue of the Liberator, the storm did not break for 
three weeks. Gradually, however, the news spread: Miss Mar- 
tineau had publicly sided with the abolitionists. Boston had, 
it developed, another grievance against Miss Martineau, for 
she had expressed disappointment in an oration by Edward 
Everett. Dr. Walker and his wife, with whom she was staying 
in Charlestown, were dismayed at the lack of visitors. The 
prevalent high winds and bad weather perhaps prevented 
Miss Martineau from noticing the circumstance, for she 
could make no visits herself. Aside from social ostracism, 
which gradually deepened, virulent attacks appeared in the 
newspapers. The first of these to reach Miss Martineau’s at- 
tention came by way of New York City, where the Courier 
and Enquirer reprinted Miss Martineau’s speech with edi- 
torial comment. 

Consternation reigned at the Walker home when the Bos- 
ton paper containing the Courier and Enquirer extract and 
the local editor’s remarks upon it arrived. Dr. Walker and a 
Miss Peabody immediately burned the paper to prevent Miss 
Martineau’s seeing it. Despite this precaution the news could 
not be kept. Miss Peabody was greatly upset. From Boston that 
night she dispatched a letter to Miss Martineau by special 
messenger. Every one was against Miss Martineau according 
to Miss Peabody; she judged from a conversation she had 
overheard that even the abolitionists were not properly ap- 


17 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 350-352; Martineau, Retrospect of West 
ern Travel, 1, 162-164. 
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preciative. There was yet one way out of the predicament. 
The editor of the Atlas, the only Boston paper not yet defi- 
nitely opposed to Miss Martineau, would withhold his fire 
if Miss Martineau wished to send an explanation by Miss 
Peabody's messenger. Miss Martineau had no explanation; 
the facts spoke for themselves. While she was about it, she 
had a request of her own to make of Miss Peabody: “ to re- 
peat to me no more conversations which were not intended for 
me, and to burn no more papers which I have a right to see.” ** 

Mr. Loring felt himself personally responsible for the whole 
affair. Though still very ill, he came the next day wrapped in 
blankets to express his concern to Miss Martineau. At first 
he refused to show her a copy of the previous day’s Daily 
Advertiser. Then he tossed it into her lap and paced to and 
fro while she read. There was no question about the facts, 
but the article from the Courier and Enquirer she charac- 
terized as “ filthy.” The principles with which Miss Mar- 
tineau agreed were deduced to be insurrection among the 
slaves and the murder of their masters. Miss Martineau was 
compared to a venomous snake cherished in the bosom of an 
unsuspecting farmer. But the crowning insult was the Courier 
and Enquirer's comments on the gullibility of the abolition- 
ist ladies. The tender sensibilities of the editor inhibited him 
from understanding how a “ delicate and virtuous female ” 
could endure the “ idea of amalgamating with strapping ne- 
groes, submitting to their embraces, and becoming the moth- 
ers of mulattoes, the companions of ignorance and degraded 
vice.” Yet some ladies were in the forefront of such a move- 
ment. The Courier and Enquirer could not understand it. 
Miss Martineau for her part was disgusted. Since there was 
nothing to be done about it, however, she sent Mr. Loring 
home to recover from his illness.’ 

Thereafter the Waikers could not find guests to meet Miss 
Martineau. Invitations previously extended to her were with- 


18 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 352-354- 
19 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 355; the Liberator, December 19, 1835. 
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drawn. One gentleman incurred the displeasure of other 
guests by accompanying her into a ball-room. At Plymouth on 
Forefather’s Day she listened to an attack on England by the 
orator of the day. It was obviously aimed at her. Later when 
toasts were being drunk — in the absence of the ladies, of 
course —the toastmaster proposed one to the Illustrious 
Stranger — Miss Martineau, herself. He graciously suggested 
that they might overlook Miss Martineau’s derelictions, how- 
ever serious, in the matter of abolition and remember only 
her services to their children through her writing. Who, doing 
so, could refuse to drink? Miss Martineau’s host, with tactful 
brevity, reported only that her health had been drunk.” The 
state of the public mind as indicated by these incidents 
amazed Miss Martineau. Every comment she made had been 
forced from her. Yet she was a social outcast. Twenty-years 
later, when she wrote the story of her experiences, she hoped 
that Boston had recovered from the “ childishness of sulking 
at opinions.” 

The experience, nevertheless, was not without its bright 
spots. Friendships with prominent abolitionists were deep- 
ened; and Charles Emerson made a brave speech in her de- 
fence, declaring “ that he had rather see Boston in ashes than 
that I, or anybody, should be debarred from perfectly free 
speech.”” His more famous brother, Ralph Waldo, although 
not yet actively in opposition to slavery, did not hesitate to 
entertain her at his home.** 

Circumstances had thus thrown Miss Martineau much more 
definitely on the side of the abolitionists than she had ever 
anticipated. Having spoken out, she was no longer neutral. 
If she had any regrets, she consoled herself with the thought 
that in no other way could she have discovered the exact state 
of affairs in New England. And probably in no other way 
would she have become so complete a convert to abolition. 





20 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 361-362. 
21 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 353- 
22 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 375- 
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Personally she was inclined to favor individual influence for 
moral purposes rather than organized activity. Yet, since she 
had been a fellow-sufferer, she became a staunch supporter; 
and the abolitionists became for her “ the blameless apostles 
of a holy cause.” * 

She met William Lloyd Garrison for the first time on De- 
cember 30, 1835, at the home of the Reverend E. S. Gannett. 
“ His aspect,” she reported, “ put to flight in an instant what 
prejudices his slanderers had raised in me. I was wholly taken 
by surprise.” Although Garrison was ill at ease when intro- 
duced, Miss Martineau was greatly impressed by the “ sa- 
gacity ” and gentleness of his conversation. Here was none of 
the fierceness of the editor of the Liberator. Now she could 
understand the devotion of his friends. As her acquaintance 
deepened, she learned also to understand Garrison's harsh- 
ness. There was, she discovered, purpose in his method. His 
words were brands for the faint-hearted, the misled, and the 
hypocrites; his fire was needed to melt the “ mountains of 
ice” which surrounded him. Miss Martineau could not 
wholly approve; but in spite of her continued objection to 
this aspect of his activity, Garrison's victory over her was com- 
plete and lasting. She “ thought Garrison the most bewitching 
personage I had met in the United States.” * 

Three years later, after she had returned to England, she 
wrote for the London and Westminster Review “ The Martyr 
Age of the United States”; and she mixed no word of criti- 
cism with her panegyric. 

William Lloyd Garrison is one of God’s nobility — the head 
of the moral aristocracy whose prerogatives we are contemplat- 
ing. It is not only that he is invulnerable to injury — that he 
early got the world under his feet in a way which would have 
made Zeno stroke his beard in complacency to witness, but that 
in his meekness, his sympathy, his self-forgetfulness, he appeared 
“ covered all over with the stars and orders” of the spiritual 


23 Martineau, Autobiography, 1, 338. 
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realm whence he derives his dignities and his powers. At present 
he is a marked man wherever he turns. The faces of his friends 
brighten when his step is heard: the people of color almost kneel 
to him; and the rest of society jeer, pelt, and execrate him. Amidst 
all this his gladsome life rolls on, “ too busy to be anxious, and 
too loving to be sad.” He springs from his bed singing at sunrise; 
and if, during the day, tears should cloud his serenity, they are 
never shed for himself. His countenance of steady compassion 
gives hope to the oppressed, who look to him as the Jews looked 
to Moses.?* 


The active opposition to Miss Martineau in Boston gradu- 
ally subsided as the public recovered from its emotional de- 
bauch. Once more she was able to go about freely in society. 
Elsewhere the opposition continued, and Miss Martineau’s 
trip through the West resulted in several threatening situa- 
tions. After it was all over and Miss Martineau had returned to 
England, many Americans, ashamed of themselves, invited 
her to return to see America in a normal state. Henceforth, 
however, she watched abolition from England with increas- 
ing admiration. Garrison’s companions shared with him her 
fulsome eulogy: 


It is a wide world that we live in, as wonderful in the diversity 
of its moral as of its natural features. A just survey of the whole 
can leave little doubt that the abolitionists of the United States 
are the greatest people now living and moving in it. . . . To 
appreciate them fully, one must be among them. . . . Nowhere 
but among such, can an array of countenances be beheld so little 
lower than the angels.” 


As early as 1837 she began to see some results of the crusade. 


The world has heard and seen enough of the reproach incurred 
by America, on account of her coloured population. It is now 
time to look for the fairer side. The crescent streak is brightening 


25 Harriet Martineau, The Martyr Age of the United States (Newcastle, 
1840) , reprinted from the London and Westminster Review (December, 1838) , 
3-4- 

26 Martineau, The Martyr Age, 44: 
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towards the full, to wane no more. Already is the world beyond 
the sea beginning to think of America, less as the country of the 
double-faced pretender to the name of Liberty, than as the home 
of the single-hearted, clear-eyed Presence, which, under the name 
of Abolitionism, is majestically passing through the land which 
is soon to be her throne.** 


Miss Martineau surely could say no more than that. 


27 Martineau, Society in America, 1, 147-148. 
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CHRONICLES OF A NEW ENGLAND FAMILY 


PRESERVED SMITH 


I 


THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


ERE it indeed true that history is made only by great 

men and that it is nothing but the aggregate of the 
biographies of heroes, the simple chronicles of an obscure 
family would have no claim to public attention. But if history 
is the story of those ordinary people of whom ninety-nine per 
cent. of society consists, it may not be uninstructive to recall 
to life and memory a long line of Americans whose records 
stretch unbroken — though sometimes they are very slight 
— from about 1637 to the present. There has lately come 
into the hands of the author a mass of unpublished family 
documents — wills, letters, sermons, college exercises, remi- 
niscences — which are sufficiently full to give a fairly clear his- 
tory of the family for the last three hundred years. From these 
records those portions have been selected which throw light 
on the ecclesiastical history of western Massachusetts from 
the seventeenth to the early nineteenth century. Perhaps this 
candle brought from under its bushel will cast a not unwel- 
come ray of light upon the religion, the opinions, and the 
manners of certain of our ancestors. 

What has been left out has only a personal interest. 
Records of births, and marriages, and deaths, of income, and 
small household matters have no real interest for others though 
they touch the very heart of the life of the persons whom they 
do concern. Apart from these purely private affairs, however, 
each man, even the humblest, has some public réle to play 
which may happen to be of some slight interest to posterity as 
well as to his contemporaries. In the whole long line of ten 
generations there is a common character to be discerned in 
this New England family. All the men who emerge into suffi- 
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cient light to enable the historian to form a judgment of their 
character were profoundly religious persons of remarkably 
independent minds. Members of no less than six generations 
of this family have suffered persecution, or obloquy, because 
of their faith. 

Like all other New England chronicles this one begins in 
Old Engiand. The first certain date in the history of the family 
is the matriculation of Henry Smith as sizar at Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, at Easter, 1618." Presumably he was born 
in the last years of Elizabeth’s reign, though where and in 
what station of life remains unknown. The family tradition 
that he was a nephew of Henry Smith, the famous Puritan 
minister of St. Clement Danes, London, has no confirmation 
except the striking likeness of the features of this Henry 
Smith, as revealed by his portrait, and the features of several 
of the American Smith family. That the younger Henry Smith 
was a “ sizar,” that is, a student who paid reduced fees and per- 
formed certain menial offices, shows that he came of a rather 
humble family. His ordination at Peterborough would per- 
haps point to Northamptonshire as the county of his birth. 

Magdalene College, while Smith was a student there, num- 
bered about eighty-five students, and was ruled by Barnaby 
Gooch. All recipients of any degree were required to take 
three oaths: one that they believed the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
a second that they accepted the Book of Common Prayer, and 
a third that they acknowledged the Act of Supremacy. The 
Puritan influence was extremely strong. Many of the later 
leaders of the Commonwealth in England, and many of the 
founders of New England, were fellow pupils of Henry. 
Among the latter was John Cotton. All that is really known of 
the student's life is that he was graduated B.A. in 1622 and 
M.A. in 1625. Between the dates of his two degrees he was 
ordained deacon, June 7, 1623, and priest, June 8, at Peter- 
borough. 

His life in England, during the next few years, is lost in 


1 Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part 1, 1v (Cambridge, 1927) , 99. 
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obscurity. It is just possible that he was the Henry Smith to 
whom was presented the living of Cornwood, Devonshire, on 
November 16, 1628.? We next catch sight of him in America. 
His reasons for emigrating are given in a letter of his son, 
Samuel Smith, dated 1699: 


My reverend father was an ordained minister of the gospel 
educate at Cambridge in England, and came to this land by rea- 
son of the Great Persecution by which the infamous Archbishop 
Laud and Black Tom Tyrant (as Mr. Russell was always wont to 
call the Earl of Strafford) did cause in the reign of his Majesty, 
Charles I, to lose favor in the sight of the people of England.* 


The first trace of him in America is found in Watertown, 
Massachusetts, where he and his wife Dorothy * were received 
into full communion with the church on October 5, 1637. 
Very soon after that he went to Wethersfield, Connecticut, 
where he was the first settled minister until his death in the 
“ great plague” of 1648. A good deal about him and his family 
can be found in S. W. Adams and H. R. Stiles: History of 
Ancient Wethersfield. There is no reason for repeating here 
what is given there concerning the troubles of the church and 
the attacks on the minister made by some of the parishioners, 
who withdrew all their charges at last and made their peace. 
The lively description of him given by his son, Ichabod, de- 
serves to be quoted, however: “ He was as active as the Red 
Skin men, and with his own hands he did help to rear both 
his own house and the first Meeting House of Wethersfield, 
wherein he preached years too few.” 


2 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, under date. 

8 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, Lx, 140. There was a 
Reverend Mr. Smith who came to New England in 1629. See “ Higginson’s 
Journal of His Voyage to New England,” ibid., tx, 290. This could hardly 
have been Henry. 

# An unverifiable tradition makes her a Cotton. It is noticeable that the 
name “Cotton” was perpetuated in Henry Smith’s posterity. Two of his 
descendants were Cotton Mather Smith (1731-1806) and John Cotton Smith 
(1765-1865) , on whom, see the Dictionary of American Biography. Dorothy 
could not have been a daughter of John Cotton, whose first child was born 
in 1633. , 
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Though parts of his will, dated May 8, 1648, have been pub- 
lished by Helen Evertson Smith in her Colonial Days and 
Ways, some sections of it may be suitably reprinted here from 
a manuscript in the possession of the present author: 


I, Henry Smith, of Wethersfield, being at present in health of 
body and soundness of mind, considering my mortality and 
knowing it to be my duty to provide for my family and to settle 
my estate, that I may leave no occasion of trouble to my children 
when I am gone, and that I may free myself from distractions of 
this kind, if it please God to visit me with sickness before I die, 
I do therefore leave this testimony upon record as my last will 
and testament. 

First, | do profess my faith and hope to be in the free grace 
alone of God in Jesus Christ, whose I wholly am, and to whom 
I have forever given myself up, both soul and body, being fully 
persuaded of his unchangeable love and goodness, both in life and 
death to me and mine, according to his covenant. 


The estate was divided between his “ prudent, faithful, and 
dear wife,” and his children, Samuel and Peregrine and Noah, 
and two daughters, unnamed. It consisted of land, houses, and 
personal property valued at £370:18:06. Among his personal 
effects were some books, of which one, Piers Plowman, was 
lately in possession of Helen Evertson Smith. 

Henry Smith’s wife did not remain a widow long, for she 
married her husband's successor in the Wethersfield pastorate, 
the Reverend John Russell. He proved to be a good father 
to his wife’s children, not only bringing them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, but giving them as good an 
education as the nature of the frontier life permitted. His 
ministrations to the church were not, however, altogether suc- 
cessful; and when schism divided the congregation, a portion 
of the inhabitants moved up the Connecticut Valley and 
settled Northampton and Hadley in western Massachusetts. 
With these seceders went the Reverend Mr. Russell and his 
step-son, Samuel Smith. According to the most reliable infor- 
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mation, although authorities differ, the family settled in 
Northampton in 1666 and removed to Hadley in 1679. 

Samuel Smith (1639-1703) lived the pioneer life of hunter, 
farmer, and fighter of Indians. According to the letter to his 
son Ichabod, part of which has been quoted above, he seems 
to have had more trouble with wolves than Indians. In 1662 
he married Sarah Ensign, of whom nothing is known. Among 
his children was a Preserved Smith (1677-1713) who mar- 
ried Mary Smith of Hadley about 1697. This Mary Smith was 
a daughter of Deacon Chileab Smith, one of the first settlers 
of Hadley and son of a Lieutenant Samuel Smith, who can be 
traced at Wethersfield as early as 1635. This Chileab was 
probably the brother of the Philip Smith who, according to 
Cotton Mather, “ in the winter of 1684 was murdered with 
an hideous witchcraft that filled all those parts of New Eng- 
land with astonishment.” ° 

Preserved Smith named one of his children after his wife's 
father. This son Chileab (1708-1800) , left a brief account of 
his life in a pamphlet entitled An Answer to the many slan- 
derous Reports cast on the Baptists at Ashfield.* His father 
having died when he was four or five years old, he was brought 
up religiously by his mother and given an elementary educa- 
tion in the local schools. Until he was seventeen he frequented 
vain company; but then was brought to a sense of his sins by 
hearing a dying man say: “ For ever, for ever; what, not one 
drop of water?” In church he found no solace and no real 
religion, until the Great Awakening led by Jonathan Edwards 
gave it to him. Edwards was called to Northampton in 1727 
and straightway began a series of emotional and stirring ser- 
mons largely because of which the revival attained great in- 
tensity by 1733. Northampton was just across the Connecticut 
River; and Chileab could easily have heard him, and must 
have done so often. In his memoir he does not mention Ed- 


5 Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi (Hartford, 1853), 1, 454- 

6 Privately printed for Chileab Smith by Robertson and Trumbull at 
Norwich, Connecticut, in 1774, and reprinted at Fredonia, New York, in 1865. 
A copy of this pamphlet is in the possession of the author. 
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wards, perhaps because he was a Baptist when he wrote it and 
was concerned only to defend that sect. It is a matter of record 
in the Hadley Congregational Church, however, that Chileab 
“ agreed with Mr. Edwards ” and when Edwards was dismissed 
from the Northampton parish, Chileab severed his connection 
with the congregation at Hadley. By this time (1749) Chileab 
had a wife and eight children. Sarah Moody, whom he mar- 
ried in 1732, was one of the “ converted ” like himself; but the 
children, though good and dutiful, had not yet given any evi- 
dence of special interest in religion. 

Upon leaving the Hadley Congregational church, Chileab 
tried to start a fellowship of his own. An intensely religious 
man, saturated with the Bible, he became one of the unor- 
dained preachers produced by the Great Awakening. The 
pastor at Hadley met his efforts not only without enthusiasm 
but with ridicule. Finding nothing to bring against his morals 
or orthodoxy, this local minister accused Chileab of saying 
“ the Lord is my butler,” when he should have said “ the Lord 
is my buckler.” Though Chileab, when questioned on this 
point in public, defined the words correctly, the slander 
proved more viable than the truth and did much to discredit 
him in the eyes of the cultured. 

Shaking the dust of Hadley from his feet, Chileab and his 
numerous family, with two other like-minded families, went 
into the wilderness in 1751 and settled Hunt’s Town, the 
name of which was soon changed to Ashfield. For three years 
these three families lived in a fort for fear of the Indians; then 
war broke out in 1756, and Chileab’s eldest son, Ebenezer, 
was called into service for three months. By 1761 the peril was 
passed, and the inhabitants of Ashfield were enabled to take 
up the occupations of farming and grazing. Chileab, however, 
remained a hunter to the end of his days. 

In April, 1761, a Baptist missionary came to Ashfield and 
converted twelve out of the fifteen families there resident. 
All the converted were baptized; and Ebenezer, who was born 
in 1734, married Remember Ellis in 1756, and died in 1824, 
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was ordained pastor. Two years later, in 1763, some Congre- 
gationalists settled in the town, called a minister and — as 
they alone had the vote according to Massachusetts law — 
levied a tax to support him. For a few years the Baptists paid 
this tax; but by 1768 they felt strong enough to resist and sent 
eight embassies consisting of Chileab and Ebenezer to protest 
to the general court in Boston. All their protests were in vain 
— in fact in 1768 the general court passed a law expressly 
sanctioning the tax, which was levied by the harsh means of 
distraining upon the recusants and selling their lands — and 
the two Smiths, father and son, appealed to the king in coun- 
cil. On July 31, 1771, that body disallowed the Massachusetts 
law and decided in favor of the sectaries in these terms: 


A Massachusetts Bay act of June, 1768 — in addition to an act 
for erecting the new plantation called Hunt’s Town in the county 
of Hampshire, into a town named Ashfield — is disallowed. . . . 
By this act the proprietors of lands in Ashfield are impowered 
to levy and collect taxes . . . to complete the building of a 
Meeting House, and for supporting an Independent Minister. 
. . - The clause whereby all persons of whatever sect or persua- 
sion in religion occupying lands in this township are equally and 
indiscriminately taxed for the support of the Independent Minis- 
ter, is equally unusual and unreasonable, particularly in the case 
of the sect called the Anti-paedo-Baptists, it appearing that out of 
seventeen families of which the township at its first settlement 
consisted, twelve of them were of the above sect or persuasion.’ 


When, writes Chileab, the Baptists of Ashfield heard that 
‘ our gracious King, with his council, hearing of our oppres- 
sion abolished the law by which we were oppressed . . . this 
was good news from a far country, and we knew that the heart 
of the King was in the hand of the Lord.” 

The troubles of the Baptists were not ended by any means. 
The report of the privy council’s decision reached Ashfield 
in October, 1771, and the next month a new persecution 
broke out in depredations against their property and in slan- 


‘ 


7 Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, V (1912) , 323. 
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ders against their characters. When the slanderers could be 
brought to court, their accusations were invariably disproved. 
One man, Simeon Harvey, who confessed in court that he had 
spoken “ rashly, unjustly, and in passion” against Chileab 
was ordered to post a public notice of his retraction and 
apology. Not one penny of damages, however, could any 
Baptist collect for injury to property or reputation. 

When the Revolution broke out, the sectaries of Ashfield 
very naturally remained loyal. According to Ebenezer: 


At that time there was much said about liberty, and the people 
of this land was complaining of Britain’s oppression. One day, 
when I was discoursing with a number of members of the Court 
{i.e., the general court of Massachusetts at Boston] . . . I told 
them they were calling themselves the sons of liberty and were 
erecting liberty poles about the country, but they did not deserve 
the name, for it was evident all they wanted was liberty from op- 
pression that they might have liberty to oppress! 


Sectary and loyalist as he was, Chileab Smith survived the 
perils of the time and was gathered to his fathers in 1800 at 
the ripe age of ninety-two. Among his numerous posterity the 
most distinguished was destined to be Mary Lyon, then a 
baby of three. 

Like his father, Ebenezer left a brief memoir of his life. 
The earlier part of his story has already been told. After Massa- 
chusetts declared her independence, the king’s laws no longer 
protected the Baptists, and so the whole struggle began again. 
Ebenezer became a missionary of his church throughout the 
towns of western Massachusetts and was appointed by them to 
plead their cause again at Boston. In February, 18co, he again 
presented his petition to the general court. This body ap- 
pointed a committee of both houses to report on the matter. 
On the report of this committee the general court declared 
that there was no state law by which the Baptists could be 
taxed to support a Congregational minister, and they advised 
those who had paid such taxes to sue for their recovery in the 
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civil courts. The litigation in the civil courts was long and 
expensive but successful. The cause, after being tried in the 
lower courts was appealed to the supreme court of the state, 
which finally handed down the momentous decision for ever 
freeing the Baptists from taxation for ecclesiastical purposes. 

Ebenezer Smith never assumed a higher title than that of 
deacon. For nineteen years he made his missionary journeys 
on horse-back, covering twenty-three thousand miles. His 
biography preserves some details, though not many, of these 
labors. His chief interest was enlisted in the effort to free the 
Baptist churches from the legal and social burdens to which 
they were liable before 1800.* In 1807 Ebenezer entered New 
York State as a missionary, and, with a large part of his family, 
decided to remain at Stockton in Chautauqua County, where 
he lived until his death in 1824. He had been married three 
times; his second child and oldest son he named Preserved 
(1759-1834) - 

This Preserved began a new era in the family history. He 
broke with his family’s politics and religion and raised him- 
self into a distinctly higher social class. Happily, there was no 
fracture in the family affections. As long as Ebenezer lived in 
Massachusetts he continued to visit his son and to bless him, 
though now and then he warned him that “ sprinkling water 
on an infant's face” is not the proper form of baptism. After 
serving with the Massachusetts militia in 1777-1778, this son 
entered Dartmouth College in 1782.° After one year there he 
transferred to Rhode Island College, where he was graduated 
in 1786. In his class of fifteen his best friend was Nicholas 
Brown, whose benefactions were to lead the college to change 
its name to Brown University in 1804. When Smith was a 

8 A very imperfect account of the Ashfield affair and its sequel is found 
in A. H. Newman, A History of the Baptist Churches in the United States 
(New York, 1894), 350 f. 

® Some authentic and some fictional reminiscences of his military service 
are found in Mary Prudence Wells Smith, Boys and Girls of ’76 (Boston, 
1900). His son merely says: “ He participated in a skirmish when the army 


of General Gates and that of General Burgoyne lay side by side,” and “ he 
was present when Burgoyne surrendered.” 
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student, the Reverend James Manning, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, was president of the institution. There were four pro- 
fessors and two tutors, who taught Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
French, German, Hebrew, and natural philosophy. 

What Smith chiefly acquired at college was a broadening of 
his religious views. Though Rhode Island College was a Bap- 
tist foundation, and though Smith was brought up in a zealous 
Baptist household, he now became a Congregationalist of ex- 
tremely liberal ideas, agreeing with the Unitarian section of 
that church. A man of deep piety, he hated schism. His son 
wrote of him: 


Though he rejected Trinitarian dogma, yet he disliked the 
name Unitarian. He had a great dislike to sectarian names. He 
preferred that of Christian, which was given to the early disciples, 
to any of human invention. 


With an original mind, he had a great passion for truth which 
did not fear to seek knowledge wherever it might be found. 
Four of his books containing his autograph in a rather ornate 
hand are in the possession of the author: Condorcet, Outlines 
of an Historical View of the Progress of the Human Mind. 
. . . Translated from the French (Philadelphia, 1796) ; Vol- 
taire, Philosophical Dictionary. Translated from the French 
(Catskill, 1796) ; Hugo Grotius, De Veritate Religionis Chris- 
tianae (Boston, 1809) ; *° Arguments Natural Moral and Re- 
ligious for the Immortality of the Soul (Worcester, 1805) . 
This last work, without an author’s name on the title-page, 
consists of extracts from, or abridgments of, passages from 
Goldsmith's Animated Nature and Butler's Analogy of Re- 
ligion. A passage on the infinite perfectibility of man was 
marked by Preserved Smith, and serves to remind us that 
among his heresies that of Universalism was prominent. His 
contemporary, Hosea Ballou (1771-1852), was then preach- 
ing throughout Vermont and Massachusetts the doctrine that 





19 It is possible that this book was first bought by his son, Preserved. The 
autograph name, on the title-page, is too much rubbed to be clearly legible; 
but it may well be that of the elder Preserved Smith. 
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all men would finally be saved. Smith may have heard him; 
or he may have read the books written and magazine pub- 
lished by Ballou. That he imbibed the creed from some quar- 
ter is certain, for it brought about his dismissal from his 
church. During college or some time later Preserved Smith 
became an ardent Mason, a society dedicated at that time to 
the propaganda of liberal views in both religion and politics. 

The year after his graduation he spent studying divinity 
privately with the Reverend Mr. Emerson, of Conway, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1787 he was approbated to preach by the Hamp- 
shire Association, and immediately appointed to the incum- 
bency of the Congregational church of Rowe, which he served 
until 1804 and again from 1812 to 1830. In 1788 he married 
Eunice Wells, a daughter of Colonel David Wells, of Shel- 
burne. Her virtues have been highly celebrated by her son. 
The two events in his life worth noticing here are his trip to 
Niagara Falls in 1799 and the doctrinal dispute with some of 
his parishioners that led to his resignation from the pastorate 
at Rowe in 1804. 

At the end of the eighteenth century Niagara was not the 
magnet for tourists which it has since become. It then lay in 
the heart of a wilderness through which there was no well 
traveled avenue of approach. Smith rode all the way on horse- 
back, meeting only Indians and trappers and unable to com- 
municate with his anxious family. During his trip he did not 
neglect the cure of souls. He was particularly glad to join in 
holy matrimony a number of frontier couples whom he found 
living together “in sin” simply for lack of any clergyman to 
perform the wedding ceremony for them. After an absence of 
six weeks he returned home safe and sound and published an 
account of his journey in the Greenfield Gazette. 

In 1804 he became involved in a controversy with his 
parishioners that, had it been tried before an ecclesiastical 
court, might have ranked with the heresy trials of his great- 
grandson, Henry Preserved Smith, and his namesake, William 
Robertson Smith. But the pastor of Rowe remained a mute, 
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inglorious martyr and a village heretic whose case was tried 
only before the vestry of a small country church. Fortunately, 
we have not only his son’s account of the dispute, but a 
pamphlet giving the articles of charge drawn up and printed 
by his chief opponent, Nathan Foster. One can not be ac- 
cused of special pleading for relying wholly on this record. 
The charges, stripped of verbiage but nothing else, were as 
follows: 


1. You have never made any distinction between repentance 
which is unto life and repentance which needeth to be re- 
pented of. 

2. You have taught no distinction between that faith which 
works by love and purifies the heart, and a historical faith, or 
mere assent of the natural mind to the truth of a thing. 

3- You have not preached any punishment due to the finally 
impenitent sinner after death. 

4- You have not warned the young people against the evil 
consequences of frolicking and dancing. 

5- You have never enjoined the duty of family prayer on your 
church and people, but have opposed a covenant which should 
contain that article. 

6. You have treated the doctrine of regeneration and natural 
depravity in a light and ludicrous manner. 

7. You have procured a vote of the church by which our former 
covenant and confession of faith have been laid aside, and a vote 
to adopt the Bible as their only rule.™ 


In addition to these doctrinal charges, Smith was accused of 
maintaining that “the rich could in no way take advantage 
of the poor on account of his necessitous circumstances; which 
theory is contrary to;common sense and the benevolent spirit 
of Christianity.” He was said to have given lectures on profane 
history, pregnant with idle stories— such as that of John 
Blunderbuss and Sarah Forgetful. 





11 Letter of Nathan Foster to Preserved Smith, dated Rowe, October 10, 
1805. (No place, no date). A copy of this letter is in the possession of the 
author. 
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In the opinion of many men of these days the charges reflect 
credit on the Reverend Mr. Smith, for they show that he was 
far ahead of his time in both his theological and social ideas. 
According to his son he had the larger part of his parish with 
him, but, rather than continue to serve a church in which a 
minority was bitterly opposed to him, he resigned and with- 
drew to Mendon. Though he apparently continued to preach 
occasionally, he lived chiefly by farming which, he humor- 
ously remarked, was an ancient and honorable profession 
practised by the founder of his family — one Adam. In 1812 
he was recalled to Rowe to fill the pastorate from which he 
had been expelled. From this time forth he lived in such har- 
mony with his flock that it was said of Rowe that “ no church 
in New England is so free from argument and schism as this.” 
In his honor the citizens of Rowe have erected a library which 
still bears his name. The memory of his trials and his triumph, 
of his generosity to his enemies, his peace-making between 
quarrelling sects, his universal benevolence, and his expecta- 
tion — founded on Condorcet as well as the Bible — that the 
world would become just and merciful and enlightened — all 
this grew into a legend embodied in a story published as 
late as 1904 under the ironical title “ The Acts of Preserved 
Smith the Damned.” 


II 


REMINISCENCES OF PRESERVED SMITH OF WARWICK ™ 


In October 1794 my father’s house was burned with a great 
part of the furniture and much of the provision that was 


12 This appeared in a little magazine named Country Time and Tide, 
published by E. Pearson Pressey, at Montague, Massachusetts. The author, 
who does not give his name but was probably Mr. Pressey, was very fully in- 
formed as to the public and private life of Preserved Smith, and knew much 
about other people at Rowe. This Preserved Smith also appears as a character 
in Smith, Boys and Girls of ’76. The authentic historical source is Preserved 
Smith, Biographical Sketch of Preserved Smith, of Rowe (Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 1852) . 

18 The writer of these memoirs was the oldest son of Preserved Smith, 
pastor of the Congregational church of Rowe, Massachusetts. Born in 1789, 
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gathered for the winter. I was then five years old and have not 
any distinct recollection of anything that occurred in the 
family previous to that event — that event was calculated to 
make an impression on my young mind not easy to be obliter- 
ated. It occurred on Sunday while we were at meeting. When 
returning as we reached Corbet hill, which was a half mile 
distant, we saw the house in flames. My father and mother 
were on horse-back (as there were no carriages in those days) 
and I was riding with a young man of the name of Cumings 
on another horse. My mother and myself were left to walk the 
remaining distance while my father and Cumings rode with 
all speed to the scene of disaster. A few neighbors had already 
arrived and when my father arrived he dashed in a window of 
the parlor, sprang in and handed [out] a few articles of furni- 
ture. The desk which contained his valuable papers and 
manuscripts had been removed from his study by others be- 
fore he arrived. I well recollect as I and my mother walked 
along seeing the tears steal down her cheeks as she beheld her 
comfortable house and her summer's labor of butter and 
cheese and other household comforts going to destruction be- 
fore the devouring element. I remember that after the fire had 
done its work and the people were standing round lamenting 
the loss and expressing their sympathy on the amount, a 
neighbor kindly invited us to his house and gave us the use of 
a room for a temporary accommodation. But what a contrast! 
In the morning we were in possession of a house and at eve- 
ning we had not where to lay our heads. But others have 
known the same sudden change in circumstances. 


he was graduated from Brown University in 1812, was ordained a Congrega- 
tional minister in 1814, filled the pastorate at Warwick, Massachusetts, for 
thirty years (1814-1844) and at Pembroke, Massachusetts, for five years (1844- 
1849). He resided without a cure of souls at Deerfield for fourteen years 
(1849-1863) and at Greenfield from 1863 until his death in 1881. He pub- 
lished a few sermons and a very brief life of his father. In 1866-1867 he wrote 
“ Reminiscences ” of his life, from which passages which cast light on the ec- 
clesiastical and social history of his state have been selected. The manuscript 
is in the possession of the present editor. The Boston Athenzum owns the 
“Family Record Book” kept by Preserved Smith of Warwick. 
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My parents were then in full vigor of life and even so great 
a misfortune did not damp their energy. My father immedi- 
ately commenced rebuilding; and in a few weeks we were 
occupying a new house though not finished, yet made com- 
fortable. Some of his parishioners brought materials as gifts, 
as he supposed; but when some of these kind people came to 
pay their parish tax, they brought in a bill for these very 
articles. Their sympathy evaporated in dollars and cents. But 
my parents, full of energy and cherishing a high-minded inde- 
pendence, were not discouraged by such treatment, though 
they probably set a mark on those characters which was not 
soon forgotten. 

I have many pleasant reminiscences of my father. . . . The 
last twenty years of his life he was a great student, and I re- 
ceived many valuable suggestions in regard to the study-of the 
Scriptures and how to conduct myself in my parish. He had 
had a varied experience in parochial duties, which gave his 
remarks and advice a peculiar value. He had a large fund of 
maxims and sayings that have been of service to me in guiding 
my affairs with discretion. He would make himself interesting 
in company, as he had ever at hand such subjects as would not 
fail to instruct and entertain. . . . He had an original mind 
and he was ever in search of something new. This led him to 
adopt some speculations that would not, perhaps, endure a 
searching criticism. 

I have pleasant reminiscences of my brother Royal, who 
was ten years younger than myself... . He was a good 
scholar and had the Greek oration at graduation [1818] from 
[Williams] College.** He then entered the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School, but his health failed and he died September 8, 
1820. 

It is a pleasant recollection that in the summer of 1820, 
when his health was feeble and a few weeks before his last 


14 I have allowed this personal reminiscence to stand because of the in- 
terest that may attach to the Greek oration, which is in the hands of the 
present editor. The subject is: “ Concerning the Vanity of the Aristotelian or 
Scholastic Theory of Logic.” 
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sickness, I took him in my carriage and journeyed with him 
to Saratoga, that he might receive the benefit of the waters. 
. . » At Saratoga we had good society at the Columbian 
Hotel, where we stopped. We took books from the circulating 
library to amuse us. . . . 

In 1801 I was sent to Greenfield to school; and during that 
time I attended dancing school. It was thought not to be use- 
ful at that day to dance. 

In 1804 we moved from Rowe to Windsor, Massachusetts. 

My first experience of going abroad after our removal to 
Windsor was to attend school at Leicester Academy in the 
winter of 1807. I have many pleasant recollections of the 
teachers and scholars. At that period Leicester was a cele- 
brated Academy and there were many from different parts 
who resorted there to enjoy its advantages. I was therefore as- 
sociated with many pleasant young men, whose memories I 
still delight to cherish. Reverend Zephaniah S. Moore was 
teacher of the languages and he was afterwards President of 
Williams College and then of Amherst College. He was very 
affable and pleasant in his deportment to the scholars and pre- 
sided with much dignity and ease in the school-room. Mr. L. 
Wilson, afterwards a minister of the Orthodox and then of 
the Unitarian denomination, was teacher in the English de- 
partment. He was thorough in his instructions and generally 
liked by the scholars. 

In 1808 I was employed in keeping school in the second 
parish in Windsor. It was the center school and large. I 
boarded round from family to family in the district, which 
gave me a good opportunity to study human character. The 
people were not highly cultivated and rather inclined to su- 
perstition. I was fortunate to secure their good opinion as a 
teacher and was treated with much respect and I was earnestly 
solicited next winter to keep the same school again, but as I 
had commenced my preparation for College, I thought it 
more important to complete that preparation than to teach at 
that time as it would have delayed my entering College for 
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one year. I look back to that winter’s work with satisfaction. 
It was my first effort to do something for myself and it seemed 
to develop my manhood and to give me self-importance that 
I had never felt before. 

In the following summer of 1808 Mr. Nicholas Brown of 
Providence, the class-mate and friend of my father, visited us 
at Windsor, and he suggested to my father that he had better 
send me to college and such were his earnest pleadings in the 
case, that it was finally concluded that such was to be my des- 
tination. This is an illustration of the direction often given to 
the course of life from some slight incident. That visit of Mr. 
Brown became the turning point to my subsequent purpose 
and plan of life. If it had not been for that visit, I should not 
have received a College education. I am now grateful to that 
kind Providence that led him to make that visit at that sea- 
sonable time, which was made instrumental in marking out 
a course for me that has proved to me a great blessing. Some 
other course might have secured to me more wealth, but not 
so great intellectual enjoyment. 

In March, 1809, I entered College [Brown University] six 
months in advance, and my College life in Providence intro- 
duced me as it were into a new world. I saw much that was 
elegant and refined. Mr. Brown, who lived in great affluence, 
often invited me to his home where I sometimes met people 
of superior worth, which could not fail of having an influence 
on my character and manners. I trust that I was benefited by 
these advantages. It gave me some knowledge of high life, and 
yet I did not permit it to fill me with discontent with my more 
humble.lot. Mr. Brown continued to show me kindness dur- 
ing many years after I left College; and I have now in my 
possession many letters of friendship that I received from him 
when any event of importance occurred in his family. 

A College is a world in miniature. It is to be expected that 
students coming from different parts of the country and hav- 
ing their early nurture under different influences must ex- 
hibit a variety of character, — some pure and noble-minded, 
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and others mean and niggardly; some of fine talents and 
others of ordinary capacity; some studious and circumspect 
in deportment, and others indolent and careless in their 
habits. My College life on the whole was pleasant, yet not 
without some things to annoy. At the close of [the] Freshman 
year I had a severe sickness, which gave my constitution a 
shock from which I never entirely recovered. I never have 
had the muscular vigor since that I had before that sickness, 
and I was obliged to leave the spring term [of my] Senior year 
on account of my health. And I was obliged to be absent some 
weeks each winter term in keeping school in order to assist 
in meeting my expenses. These were all drawbacks on my 
collegiate advantages so that my examination was not as thor- 
ough as it would have been had I enjoyed and filled up the 
full measure of every term in diligent study. 

There were two class-mates with whom I was most intimate, 
Samuel S. Adams and Amos Whiting.** Adams died Senior 
year of the consumption. Whiting was my room-mate Senior 
year. He was peculiarly gifted for innocent humor. He was of 
respectable talents, yet he did not aspire after college honors. 
He studied law and he settled in a Southern state — in Missis- 
sippi I believe — where he married and became the owner of 
slaves and became quite wealthy. He died in 1838 in middle 
life. I never saw him after the day that we graduated. Adams, 
if he had lived, was to be a physician. He was constitutionally 
fitted for that profession. We three formed a pleasant trio. In 
our amusing conversations and in laying out our plans of life, 
Whiting was to be a lawyer, Adams a physician, and I was to 
be a minister. As these three professions would be needed in 
a town, we would calculate to settle in a town where these pro- 
fessions would receive a support. This was building castles in 
the air; our imaginary dreams were never realized. 

Reverend Dr. Messer ** was president when I was in Col- 








15 Born at Holliston, Massachusetts, in 1788; died at Port Gibson, Missis- 
sippi, in 1838. Amos Whiting was a lawyer. 
16 Asa Messer (1769-1836) graduate of Rhode Island College 1790, tutor 
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lege. He was a man of many striking qualities. He governed 
the institution with admirable judgment. He was a good 
scholar for that period. He instructed the Junior class in 
Natural Philosophy, and gave experiments in that branch. 
He also heard the Senior class in the several studies assigned 
to them. Though a Baptist, yet he was not bigoted. He was a 
Unitarian and liberal in his views, and it was probably on 
that account he was not acceptable to the denomination, and 
it led to his resignation. He once remarked of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, that was then just coming into existence, 
that “it was an institution to boost people into heaven.” 
After his resignation he lived in honorable retirement and 
died in a good old age. 

It is very pleasant to recur to many amusing incidents that 
took »lace during my College life. Although more than half 
a century has intervened since those days, yet many things 
then occurred that are still fresh in my mind. I can now call 
up before me our assembling in the Chapel for prayers, and 
the different location of the several classes. I seem now to see 
the venerable president and the professors and tutors in their 
place. His solemn voice and manner in prayer I can never 
forget. Many of his expressions in that devout exercise are 
still in remembrance. Scenes that occurred in the recitation 
room are now in vivid recollection. The public exhibitions 
in which I took a part are now dwelt upon with pleasure. 

It had been customary with the town Committee in making 
arrangements for celebrating the National Independence to 
invite the scholars to form a part of the civil procession; but 
in 1811, which was my junior year, they neglected to give this 
invitation. The scholars, to show their resentment, resolved 
to have a celebration of their own in the College chapel; yet 
the president did not give his consent to such a course. But 


1791, professor of learned languages 1798, professor of natural philosophy 
1799, president of Brcwn University 1802-1826. In theology he was an Arian, 
or Unitarian; his liberalism caused his dismissal from Brown. See the Diction- 
ary of American Biography. 
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the scholars were united in the measure, and were determined 
to carry it out. They accordingly chose an orator from the 
senior class—-George Foster—and a chaplain from the 
sophomore class — Joel Hawes ** — and spoke to the steward 
to provide a dinner and wine to drink the toasts. Appropriate 
music was furnished by the college choir. The occasion passed 
off very pleasantly. There was the utmost decorum at the 
table. No one drank to excess. Every one seemed to feel the 
importance of good behavior, so as not to incur the displeas- 
ure of the president. The request was so reasonable and every- 
thing was conducted with so much propriety that he passed it 
over, and no one was made to feel any censure or admonition 
for what so patriotically and innocently had been done. 

The ladies of the town to show their patriotism had a tea- 
party at a neighboring unfinished house. Everything pertain- 
ing to their part of the celebration was conducted with pro- 
priety and ended very satisfactorily. The good manner in 
which they conducted the occasion did in some degree redeem 
the failings of their worthy lords. The town has never at- 
tempted to have a similar celebration since. At that time there 
were many living who had passed through the Revolutionary 
War; and their views were that patriotism was intimately con- 
nected with punch and wine. 

I ought not to omit to mention that my father was the Ora- 
tor of the day and my uncle, Colonel John Wells, the Martial 
[sic]. An iron swivel [gun] was procured from Charlemont to 
contribute to the military department of the occasion. In the 
evening there was a ball. 

In the winter of 1812, it being my senior year, I taught 
school in Sherburn, Massachusetts. The district was composed 
of very hospitable and social people, and I was treated with 
much kindness and often invited to their houses. That was a 
period when school-teachers were treated with more attention 
than at the present day. Reverend Mr. Brown was the minis- 


17 For an account of Joel Hawes (1789-1867), a clergyman and author, 
see the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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ter of the town. He was quite patriarchal in his appearance 
yet very affable in his deportment. He was very cordial to me 
and used to invite me to spend the intermission at his house 
on Sunday. He had great aversion to Calvinism and to democ- 
racy. He belonged to the liberal order and often made amus- 
ing strictures on those of an opposite faith. He had been much 
afflicted. Two sons that he educated at Harvard College died 
soon after they graduated. Thus were a parent’s hopes early 
blighted; and he seemed to feel it most sensibly. 

In 1813 I attended, as a visitor, an ecclesiastical Council 
held at Greenfield to ordain Gamaliel S. Olds as colleague 
pastor to Reverend Dr. Newton. The Council was composed 
of ministers and delegates of the neighboring towns without 
any distinction in regard to doctrinal sentiments; yet the ma- 
jority were orthodox and of course held the predominating 
influence of the body. This majority were not willing to pro- 
ceed to the business to which the Council was called unless 
Reverend Mr. Willard, a Unitarian, would withdraw. They 
regarded acting in Council with him as an act of fellowship 
and they could not have fellowship with Unitarians. This he 
refused to do, as he felt that he had as much right to a seat in 
that body as any other member. After much argument, wran- 
gling, and bitterness for twenty-four hours, the Council voted 
that it could not proceed to ordination, and after partaking of 
a good dinner that the parish had prepared, they dissolved the 
Council and went to their homes. After a few weeks the parish 
called another Council composed of ministers from a distance 
free from the taint of heresy, and the ordination of Mr. Olds 
was consummated. 

When I look back to the conduct of that Council in rela- 
tion to Reverend Mr. Willard, it seems like what took place 
in some past dark age of the Church. The narrow views of 
bigotry there expressed would appear better on a page of his- 
tory in the sixteenth than in the nineteenth century. It did 
something to open people’s eyes in regard to the exclusive 
system; but a large portion of the community are yet in bond- 
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age to that system. May the time come when the followers of 
the same Lord will accept one another as brethren. 

A few weeks after the conduct of the above Council towards 
Reverend Mr. Willard, I was invited to preach for Reverend 
Mr. Emerson of Conway, an aged minister of Calvinist stamp, 
who endorsed the course taken by the Council, and who re- 
marked to me that “ he should have no hope of salvation if he 
held such doctrine as Mr. Willard did.” Before he died his 
feelings towards Unitarians were much softened, which was 
probably owing to the persecution that his son-in-law, the 
Reverend Mr. Field, had received from the Orthodox. He had 
been willing to see Reverend Mr. Willard persecuted, but 
when persecution came near home, it served to give him more 
candor towards those of different religious views. At his time 
of life he did [not] feel like entering into any enquiry that 
might serve to unsettle his long cherished parish in regard to 
the Trinity, remarking that he should wait for the light of 
another world to correct his error, if any he entertained on 
that subject. 

Sunday evening William Billings, Esq., a parishioner, 
called in and stated that the news had reached town the eve- 
ning previous that Chief Justice Parsons** of Boston was 
dead. Mr. Emerson asked him if Mr. Parsons was a religious 
man? Mr. Billings replied “ that he supposed that he was re- 
ligious after the Boston fashion,” meaning that he was a 
Unitarian. 

In 1815, the general Association of Massachusetts met in the 
house of Reverend Mr. Lee of Royalston. It was the time 
when the Orthodox began to sound the alarm in regard to the 
Unitarian heresy. As a visitor I attended the public service; 
the sermon was preached by the Reverend Mr. Codman of 
Dorchester, a young man full of zeal. He could not get 
through his discourse without giving Unitarianism a side- 
blow. Though he did not use the name in his allusion to it, 


18 Theophilus Parsons, chief-justice of Massachusetts, died on October 30, 
1813. See the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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yet the clergy understood his meaning, though perhaps few 
of the people did. His language, as near as I can recollect it, 
was as follows: “ Bold innovator! you have taken away my 
Savior, the stay of my faith and my hope.” At this meeting Dr. 
Morse * brought forward an old manuscript from among the 
papers of Cotton Mather, in which that narrow-minded bigot 
recommended a consociation of the Churches to be a kind of 
Ecclesiastical court to try cases of heresy and all other matters 
of which it might take cognizance. But the age was too far ad- 
vanced to adopt such a measure, which would be in substance 
a reviving of the Inquisition. Cotton Mather, though dead, 
did not speak with effect to Massachusetts Churches of the 
nineteenth century. 

In 1813 I spent a few weeks with the Reverend Mr. Grout, 
of Hawley, in the study of my profession. In this year I was 
approbated to preach by the Franklin County Association. 

In 1814, October 18th, I was ordained in Warwick, Massa- 
chusetts. Salary five hundred dollars a year. 

In 1815 in the winter I went to Boston and expended 
twenty dollars for books.” In May I was married to Bebee M. 
Richmond, of Providence. In September we went to Provi- 


19 Jedediah Morse (1761-1826), a Calvinist pastor and writer. See the 
Dictionary of American Biography. 

20 A certain number of his books are now in the possession of the editor. 
In addition to the Condorcet, Voltaire, and Grotius, which he inherited from 
his father, there are the following: John Caspar Lavater, Aphorisms on Man. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript (Boston, 1790); George Berkeley, 
Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher (New Haven, 1803); The Spectator 
feight volumes] (Philadelphia, Richmond, and Lexington, Kentucky, 1810) ; 
John Milton, English Prose Works (two volumes] (Boston, 1826); Thomas 
Chalmers, Christian Evidences (Saybrooke, 1812). This was given to Mr. 
Smith by a Mr. Richards, and was later given to Mrs. W. W. Rockwell, who 
was a Richards by birth. T. Brown, A Treatise on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. Abridged by Levi Hedge [two volumes] (Cambridge, 1827) . 
This has the inscription: “ Presented to P. Smith by Professor Levi Hedge of 
Harvard University, 1831.” Sermons by George Putnam, James Walker, Theo- 
dore Parker, Alexander Young, O. C. Everett, J. Tuckerman, W. E. Channing, 
Jonathan Grout, W. Bailey, and Samuel Willard. These books are only a small 
fragment of a large and valuable library that is now much scattered because, 
according to his will, it was equally divided among his numerous children, 
and by them again among their children, and by these a third time among a 
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dence to Commencement, and I took my second degree 
(M.A.). 

In August 1817 I attended the ordination of Reverend Mr. 
Salmon Bennett in Winchester, New Hampshire. The Coun- 
cil was composed of ministers of the neighboring towns with- 
out any reference to a doctrinal test. I was selected by the 
Council to give the right hand of fellowship. Reverend Mr. 
Wood, of Chesterfield, New Hampshire, gave the charge. He, 
I suppose from some expression in the course of his remarks, 
was an Arian in his view of Christ. He charged the Candidate 
that in speaking of Christ “ he should not degrade him too 
low,” alluding, no doubt, to humanitarian views of the 
Savior. The Reverend Mr. Lee of Royalston, an old-fashioned 
Calvinist, was much offended that Mr. Wood should speak 
thus of Christ. In conversation with him some time after- 
wards he remarked that “ he should like to know how low 
Mr. Wood would degrade the Savior.” It was an imprudent 
expression of Mr. Wood's. Speaking of Christ as the Son of 
God is not degrading, but rather exalting him; and that 
undoubtedly was the sense in which he meant to be under- 
stood. 

It was about the year 1820 that an orthodox minister called 
upon me late in the day, and I invited him to pass the night, 
which invitation he willingly accepted. I found by conversa- 
tion that he had never been settled, having a desire, as he 
said, to “ itinerate.” It was very evident that his desire in 
that respect would be fully gratified. He was a stranger to 
me and I have not heard from him since, and it is so long 
ago that I have forgotten his name. During the evening con- 
versation turned on doctrinal points, particularly on that of 
the Trinity. He remarked in regard to Christ that he evi- 
dently possessed two natures, a divine and a human nature, 
third generation. In the will he speaks particularly of his “Septuagint and 
Latin and Greek Commentaries and translations of the Old and New Testa- 
ment” as worthy to be “ transmitted from parent to child to future genera- 


tions.” The organ which he had in his house is now preserved in the Deerfield 
Museum. 
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as he was called in Scripture God-man. I replied that there 
was no such phrase in the Bible; and to convince him I 
handed him Cruden’s concordance, by the aid of which any 
passage or important word in the Bible can be found. He 
examined that Bible directory a long time, and finally ac- 
knowledged that he could not find the word “ God-man” as 
a Scripture expression. Till that time he had supposed that 
it was a part of Scripture. He had imbibed the idea from his 
creed, and based it on scriptural authority. This case is a 
striking evidence how much creeds do to shape the opinions 
of people. They think that they derive them from the Scrip- 
tures, but it is through some sectarian interpretation of those 
Scriptures. Sectarianism is an immense injury to the religion 
of Christ. It makes the Bible a different book from what it 
was intended to be by the sacred writers. It would be a 
blessing to Christians if every commentary on the Bible was 
burned, that people might be left to read the Scriptures un- 
corrupted by note or comment. 

In January 1823 the Franklin [County] Evangelical As- 
sociation met at the Reverend Mr. Huntington’s in Hadley. 
As he had no parish and of course no meeting-house in which 
the public services could be held, he accordingly applied for 
permission to hold the services in the Orthodox Church in 
that town, of which the Reverend Mr. Woodbridge was Pas- 
tor. He gave his consent on condition the preacher should 
not occupy the pulpit. From this it is to be inferred that he 
was fearful that an Unitarian preacher would desecrate or 
pollute it. The Reverend Mr. Field, of Charlemont, who had 
recently renounced his Calvinism, was the preacher. He did 
not go into the pulpit but occupied the deacon’s seat, and 
afterwards facetiously observed that he did not preach from 
Moses’ seat, but from the deacon’s seat. Such an act of bigotry 
and exclusiveness seems to be hardly possible in this the 
nineteenth century. How long will the people sitting under 
such a ministry tolerate such a narrow, unchristian course? 
Echo replies, how long? 
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In 1823 at the meeting of the Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers an amusing scene took place. It was ex- 
pected that the Convention would act on the following 
question: “ What is a Christian Church with which we ought 
to hold communion as such?” It was intimated in some of 
the morning papers that the question would lead to a warm 
and excited discussion. The result was that the Court room 
where the Convention met was so crowded with laymen, at 
an early hour, that the members of the Convention could 
hardly find room to stand and were so incommoded that they 
would not proceed to business. The laymen were desired to 
retire, but they did not incline to, as they were determined 
to witness the expected discussion. At length the venerable 
Dr. Ripley * rose and said: “ Mr. Moderator, I move that this 
Convention adjourn to some place in the country where it 
can proceed with its business unmolested.” At this the lay- 
men took the hint and left the room and the usual business 
of the Convention proceeded. There was no excited discus- 
sion as outsiders expected. The question was regarded as 
improper by a large majority of the Convention as the body 
was not designed to decide on doctrinal tests and as its object 
was of a benevolent kind. It was accordingly dismissed and has 
never been introduced since. The object of the movers in this 
matter was to bring the Convention to adopt some doctrinal 
test as the condition of membership, and thus to exclude the 
liberal portion of the body from its privileges and bene- 
factions. 

In 1845, it being the first year of my ministry at Pembroke, 
I went to Plymouth the twenty-second of December to attend 
the celebration of the landing of the Pilgrims. There was a 
large collection of people of the old Colony, from Boston and 
other places. The exercises in the church consisted of a prayer 
and a hymn sung line by line by the assembly. Dr. Pierce of 
Brookline read it, and Old Hundred was the tune. After 


21 Ezra Ripley (1751-1841) graduate of Harvard and Unitarian pastor at 
Concord, Massachusetts, 1778-1841. See the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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these brief exercises in the church, a procession was formed 
and marched to the rock on which the Pilgrims landed; as 
it passed over the rock (which forms a part of the wharf) 
each person uncovered his head; it then proceeded to a large 
room in the Old Colony Depot, where a cold dinner was 
provided. Under each plate there were five kernels of parched 
corn to remind the guests of the scanty allowance that the 
Pilgrim fathers had during some of the first months after 
their landing. After the dinner there was some speaking by 
distinguished men present, such as Edward Everett and Rufus 
Choate. The tickets were three dollars and it was necessary 
to apply several days beforehand in order to obtain them. 
The occasion did not come up to my expectation. It was a 
great crowd and not so edifying as became the occasion. It 
was a mistake in not having a more extended service in the 
church, such as an oration et cetera, as then the ladies would 
have had a larger share in the pleasures of the day. There was 
a few inches of snow on the ground, which was in keeping 
with the occasion, carrying the mind back to the cold and 
bleak season when the Pilgrims first stepped on these in- 
hospitable shores. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth made the prayer 
in the church. He had so often officiated on similar occasions 
that it is presumed he did not feel any embarrassment. I 
reached my boarding place at Pembroke about 11 P.M., after 
a very fatiguing day and in many respects an interesting occa- 
sion. Mr. G. B. Standish, a descendant of Miles Standish, 
accompanied me. 

In May, 1847, we set out on a journey to Troy, Ohio, to 
visit my two sons, Preserved ** and Royal, who were settled 
there in business. On our way we visited Niagara Falls. . . 
On our return by the Ohio River, the Allegheny Mountains, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia. We returned home in June, 
absent four weeks. 


22 Preserved Smith (1820-1887) married Lucy Richmond Mayo, of Rox- 
bury, 1846, went to Troy, Ohio, 1847, and to Dayton, Ohic, 1860. He became 
a manufacturer of railroad cars. 
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In 1847 at the dinner of the Convention of Congregational 
Ministers in Boston in May, Dr. Pierce of Brookline gave 
some account of his half century celebration which occurred 
a few weeks before. It was an occasion in which the people 
of the town without any distinction as regards religious sects 
cordially united. Three of his daughters married ministers 
—one an Orthodox and two Unitarians. All of them were 
present at that interesting gathering. In alluding to that 
scene, in which there was so much combined to render it 
improving, he said that he never was so near heaven before. 
The happy union that day of so many discordant elements 
contributed to give the occasion an heavenly aspect. Said he, 
“There was my orthodox son-in-law on one side, and my 
heterodox sons-in-law on the other side of me, but all was 
harmony and good will.” It is to be supposed that he would 
be much elevated in thought and feeling by such an occasion, 
as he was a great lover of peace. It gave him pain that there 
was such a division in the Congregational denomination, 
which was originally one in spirit though not in sentiment, 
and maintained a friendly intercourse till about 1820, when 
the line was drawn between the rigid and liberal portions of 
this denomination, and then there was an end to all minis- 
terial fellowship and Christian charity. In this state of things 
Dr. Pierce could not enjoy a ministerial fellowship with both; 
he therefore took his stand with the liberal, yet he would 
not take the name of Unitarian. 

In 1855, in June, we made our second journey to Ohio. 
Went all the way by railroad. 

In 1861, in April, the rebel war began and continued four 
years. [This seems to be the proper place to insert an extract 
from a sermon delivered at Warwick, on October 12, 1864, 
the fiftieth anniversary of Smith’s ordination there]: 


In looking back fifty years we are filled with amazement at the 
great stride that has been made within that time in the applica- 
tion of science to the various departments of civilized life. . . . 
Perhaps within no fifty years since the Christian era have the 
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inventive powers of man been so active or crowned with so great 
results. . . . The inquiry is often made whether it be possible 
during the next fifty years that the march of mind and discovery 
will be as great. We perceive no reason why it should not. There 
is much yet in the hidden and mysterious laws of nature that 
“ philosophy has not dreamed of.” The present attainments may 
be only stepping stones to future progress. . . 

The greatest draw-back to the present period, otherwise so 
highly favored, is this fratricidal war which has, and is, filling 
our land with suffering and tears. Yet this terrible scourge of the 
nation may be overruled for good. It may have been necessary 
that this nation should be purified of its great sin of slavery, “ the 
sum of all villainies,” as by fire. 


January 3d, 1867. Yesterday I attended a meeting of the 
Orthodox ministers in this place, i.e. in Greenfield. The 
meeting was one of a series which are held this winter in 
the Orthodox societies in this vicinity in order to produce a 
revival of religion. Though the sermon and prayer were in 
reference to such a measure, yet there was not anything in 
either of a devotional character that was very objectionable. 
There was no allusion to the Trinity, election, vicarious 
atonement, or depravity. In the prayer the Father was ad- 
dressed through Jesus Christ his son, and the Trinitarian 
doxology was omitted. In the sermon mankind were treated 
as moral agents, religion as a great concern, yet a matter of 
choice. It was an appeal to church members to be more 
earnest in prayer and in the use of all good influences to 
awaken those living in sinful security to a sense of their 
avenger.. One was an Unitarian prayer and the other an 
Arminian sermon. Now if the Trinity and its kindred doc- 
trines are so important, why were they kept out of sight on 
sO prominent an occasion? Is it not evidence that these doc- 
trines are losing their hold on the minds of people in the 
present age, and that ministers are not desirous to present 
subjects to their people that the people do not desire to hear? 
The people have outgrown these doctrines and the more 
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discerning part of the Orthodox clergy are aware of it and 
this no doubt is the cause of their not giving them as promi- 
nent a place both in sermons and prayers as was formerly the 
case. Yet these doctrines continue to stand in their Creeds 
and must be assented to by those whom they approbate to 
preach and with whom they hold ministerial fellowship. And 
still those very men who subscribe to those doctrines when 
they preach keep those doctrines in the background. This 
will be found to be the fact with the most popular preachers 
of the Orthodox denomination at the present day. Now is this 
consistent? Is it honest to make so much of certain doctrines 
in theory and so light of them in practice? It shows that 
common-sense religion is having a preponderance in the 
minds both of the clergy and people; yet it is hard to give up 
old systems of theology and it is only by degrees that bandages 
can be removed from the people’s eyes so that they can bear 
to see the light of consistent and rational truth. 

On July 8th, 1869, my grandson, Henry Preserved Smith,” 
graduated at Amherst College. He had a respectable part at 
Commencement and acquitted himself to the satisfaction of 
his friends. His father and mother and sister were present. 

[On December 22, 1880, in his ninety-second year, Mr. 
Smith wrote the following letter to a child, which is worth 
preserving for its literary merits and for its expression of his 
religious and ethical ideas]: 





I extend to you my heart-felt blessing. It is my devout hope 
that you may grow up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; 
that your childhood may be pure, innocent, and lovely; that your 
manhood may be prosperous, useful, virtuous, and exemplary; 
and that your old age (should such, under God's holy Providence, 
be allotted to you) be serene, peaceful, and in the assurance of a 
blessed immortality. 


23 Henry Preserved Smith (1847-1927), Biblical critic and professor suc- 
cessively at Lane Seminary, Amherst College, Meadville Seminary, and Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. See the Dictionary of American Biography 
and his autobiography, The Heretic’s Defence (New York, 1926) . 














THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


WILBUR H. SIEBERT* 


OST of the fugitive slaves who passed through the 

New England states on their way to Canada and secure 
freedom crossed some section of Massachusetts by means of 
the so-called “ Underground Railroad.” The operatives of 
this curious combination of variable routes were, of course, 
abolitionists, whose pity for the oppressed slave impelled 
them to welcome and conceal him on his arrival at their 
doors, attend to his needs, and, a night or two later, hitch 
up their teams and convey him to some trusted friend a few 
miles farther on. 

This secret system extended through all the -northern 
states as far west as Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa, and every- 
where its methods were substantially the same. The increas- 
ing supply of fugitives who came to New England was 
brought by sailing vessels engaged in trade with our South 
Atlantic seaboard, and in some instances from the West 
Indies. Generally the fugitives came as stowaways, though 
occasionally as paid passengers, under the watchful eye of 
some friendly negro hand on board. Among their ports of 
depaiture were New Orleans, Mobile, Jacksonville, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, Wilmington, North Carolina, and Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk, Virginia. Of course, some of the stow- 
aways were discovered on board ship and were returned to 
bondage. Among these we may mention Peter, who secreted 
himself on the British ship Wilson at Charleston, bound for 
Liverpool. He was found and handed over to the brig Re- 
porter, sailing to Boston, after being two days out, with the 
request that on arrival at that port he be transferred to the 
first vessel going South. Accordingly he was placed on 

* For a more lengthy treatment of this subject by Professor Siebert and a 
map of the underground routes, see Proceedings, American Antiquarian So- 


ciety, New Series xiv, Part 1, 25-100: Wilbur H. Siebert, “ The Underground 
Railroad in Massachusetts.” 
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the brig Woodstock and was landed at Savannah on July 9g, 
1841.7 

The New England ports of entry for fugitives were Boston, 
some town on Cape Cod, Wareham, New Bedford, Fall River, 
Newport, Providence, and on the Connecticut coast Norwich, 
Deep River, New Haven, and Greenwich. In all these land- 
ing places the runaways were doubtless inclined to linger if 
they found friends and employment, but many were for- 
warded inland from one centre to another until they were 
widely scattered through the towns and villages of Massa- 
chusetts and the adjoining states. Many others were not 
content until they had found refuge in Canada, the slave's 
“ promised land.” 

The idea of freedom in Canada seems to have been diffused 
among the slaves by southern soldiers returning home at the 
close of the War of 1812, and in the course of time it found 
expression in a number of slave songs. Among these prob- 
ably the best known is “ Away to Canada,” of which one 
stanza will suffice to illustrate the cherished theme: 


I've served my master all my days 
Without a dime’s reward, 
And now I'm forced to run away 
To flee the lash abhorred. 
The hounds are baying on my track — 
The master’s just behind, 
Resolved that he will bring me back 
Before I cross the line. 

Farewell old master, 

Don’t come after me, 

I'm on my way to Canada 

Where colored men are free.? 


Numbers of the runaways remained in New England and 
other parts of the North in comparative peace and content- 
1 Savannah Georgian, July 9, 1841; Niles’ National Register, Lx, 304. 


2 Library of the University of Michigan: Henry Bibb’s paper, The Voice 
of the Fugitive, file of 1851-1852; Dalhousie Review (January, 1926), 531. 
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ment until the enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. 
Then there was a mad rush for the queen’s dominions, al- 
though a surprisingly large residue chose to remain under the 
insecure protection afforded them in localities where anti- 
slavery sentiment was strong. Sometimes active friends of 
the slave threw prudence to the winds by attempting the 
rescue of an apprehended fugitive from the court-room. 
Josiah Quincy, who defended one shortly after the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793, tells us that he “ heard a 
noise ” and turning around saw the constable lying on the 
floor and a passage opening through the crowd, by which 
the fugitive departed without stopping to hear the court's 
opinion.* 

As early as 1819 runaways were arriving at New Bedford 
by water. They were still disembarking there twenty-seven 
years later, coming in every week, according to John Bailey, 
who says that they drew heavily on the resources of the local 
abolitionists. By 1851 the colored inhabitants of the town 
numbered between six and seven hundred, a large part of 
them being refugees. Hence, in March of the year named, 
New Bedford was much agitated by the news from Boston 
that a vessel, with deputy United States marshals and a 
hundred armed men on board, had left Charlestown Navy 
Yard for that or a neighboring port in quest of fugitives. 

Although the expected vessel did not appear in the harbor, 
“a very large number ” of these people departed for Canada 
during the next five weeks, and at the end of that time still 
more were preparing to go. In their distress they received 
the sympathy and aid of many of the wealthiest and most 
respectable citizens of the town.* Some of these fugitives 
were from Portsmouth, Virginia, where Eliza Bains, who 
worked for sea-captains, got numbers of slaves on board 
vessels bound for New Bedford and Boston. One of the most 


8 Boston Globe, September 15, 1900. 
4 Leonard B. Ellis, History of New Bedford, Massachusetts, (Syracuse, 
1892) , 306; Liberator, March 20, 1846; Boston Commonwealth, March 16, 1846. 
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noted fugitives who spent some time in these centres was 
Henry Box Brown. Having found that his family was gone 
when he returned home from his work in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, he paid a friend eighty-three dollars to ship him in a 
box to another friend in Philadelphia. From there he was 
sent to Boston and later to New Bedford, where he remained 
a few weeks under the care of Joseph Pinkerston before re- 
turning to the former city. 

The escape of Henry Box Brown occurred in 1848. Ten 
years before there had appeared in New Bedford a fugitive 
from Baltimore, who was to win fame under the name of 
Frederick Douglass. On the streets of New York City he had 
met another fugitive from Baltimore, who had narrowly 
escaped being taken back to bondage. This fugitive warned 
him that New York was full of southerners, that hirelings were 
on the lookout for runaways, and that he must not trust the 
black people of the city. When Douglass's few dollars were 
nearly gone, he confided in a sailor named Stewart, who 
took him to his house and soon introduced him to David 
Ruggles, then the secretary of the New York Vigilance Com- 
mittee. He remained with Mr. Ruggles several days until his 
marriage with Anna, to whom he had written to come on 
from Baltimore. 

It was Mr. Ruggles who advised him to seek work in New 
Bedford and gave him a note of introduction to Nathan 
Johnson, a colored man of that place. Just a fortnight after 
his flight from Maryland Frederick and his wife were with 
the Johnsons and enjoying the sense of freedom and security 
that came from finding themselves among Quakers. Mr. 
Johnson assured Frederick that no slave-holder could take 
a slave from New Bedford, and that “the colored people 
themselves would fight for their liberty to the death.” Fred- 
erick was not slow in noticing that the children of both races 
went to school together. 

He worked at a variety of jobs, attended and took part in 
the meetings of the colored people, joined a group of them 
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known as the Zion Methodists, among whom he became a 
class-leader and local preacher, read the Liberator with thor- 
oughness and delight, was present at all anti-slavery meetings, 
and in the summer of 1841 attended a great convention at 
Nantucket. Being invited to speak before this body, he did 
so with fear and trembling, but so impressed his hearers that 
Garrison took him as his text and astonished his audience 
with the convincing power of his impromptu address. After 
the meeting Frederick was solicited to become an agent of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and accepted. His 
first mission was to travel and lecture in company with 
George Foster through the eastern counties of Massachusetts 
for the purpose of securing subscribers to the Liberator and 
the Anti-Slavery Standard.* Thus he began his distinguished 
career. : 

From New Bedford the underground route extended 
northwest to Fall River. There Samuel Curry and Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Buffum Chace were operators for eight or nine 
years, when the Chaces removed to Valley Falls, Rhode 
Island, and continued their nocturnal labors by receiving 
the fugitives brought to them by Robert Adams, of Fall 
River. Valley Falls was also supplied with fugitives from 
Providence and Pawtucket. Mr. Chace frequently put his 
passengers in charge of a trusted conductor on the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad for transfer at Worcester 
to the Fitchburg line. Another underground route from Fall 
River ran up to Barrowsville (Norton Post Office) , thence to 
Attleboro, North Attleboro, Medfield, and onward; and an- 
other followed the Taunton River up to Taunton, where it 
turned sharply westward to unite with the former at Bar- 
rowsville. 

Southeast of Worcester a secret thoroughfare entered 
Massachusetts from Norwich, on the Thames River. The 
fugitives came to Norwich by water and went ashore for the 


5 Frederick Douglass, My Bondage and My Freedom (New York, 1855). 
338, 340-343, 345, 347-359, 352-356, and 357-360. 
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overland trip to Worcester either by the New York and New 
England Railroad, transportation being provided them by 
the local workers, or by the usual night service, with stops at 
Hanover, Canterbury, and Brooklyn, or at Hanover, Willi- 
mantic, Hampton, and Brooklyn. While the Reverend Sam- 
uel J. May, “ the Lord’s chore boy ” as he was called by his 
brother-in-law, Bronson Alcott, held his pastorate in Brook- 
lyn from 1822 to 1836, he passed fugitives on to Effingham L. 
Capron at Uxbridge, Massachusetts, whence they proceeded 
northwestward to Worcester. Mr. Capron had previously 
been a leading member of the Smithfield monthly meeting 
of Friends in Rhode Island. 

Both the city and county of Worcester were strongly anti- 
slavery from at least the middle of the 1830's. How many 
of the numerous Quakers of the city engaged in defeating the 
Fugitive Slave Law is not known; certainly a few did. One 
of these was Edward Earle, and probably another was Charles 
Hadwen, who lived a little way out of town at some distance 
from any traveled road. He was deeply interested “in the 
cause of the oppressed ” and was a friend of Elizabeth Buffum 
Chace, whom he visited at Fall River late in December, 1838. 
She read to him a manuscript she had written concerning a 
slave who had lived there for some time and had then de- 
parted for Canada. He had run away with his two brothers 
for fear of being sold South, but he had lost them and thought 
they had been caught. Mr. Hadwen wrote to Angelina 
Grimké Weld on January 1, 1839 that some persons in 
Worcester were alive to the sufferings of the slave and were 
doing what their hands found to do. His sisters, Eliza and 
Lucy Earle, were “ much engaged in societies for the Slave, 
as well as Sarah Earle.” The colored people held a lyceum in 
Worcester and attended well the weekly lectures given by 
their friends.* 


6 Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld and Sarah 
Grimké, 1822-1844, Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. Dumond, Editors, 
(New York, 1934), 1, 736-737- 
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Another birthright member of the Society of Friends who 
sheltered fugitives in the suburbs of Worcester was Abby 
Kelly Foster, but she was disowned for her radicalism. In 
1847 she and her husband, Stephen Foster, bought seventy- 
five acres of land at the foot of Barton Hills in Tatnuck, now 
within the city limits. In the cellar of their house they had a 
secret vault, entered only through a trap-door in the floor 
above, in which they hid such refugees as were brought to 
them. Hence they named their place “ Liberty Farm.” It was 
to them that Thomas Wentworth Higginson, while pastor of 
the “ Free Church” in Worcester, drove at night with the 
fugitives consigned to him. Mr. Higginson has told in print 
that a pretty young slave woman, apparently white, and her 
“ two perfectly white children ” were sent to him from Boston 
under the care of a pro-slavery Worcester merchant, who 
was ignorant of the fact that he was violating the law by 
attending them on the train. They remained with the Hig- 
ginsons all winter, and the woman later married a tradesman 
near Boston. The abolitionists of Worcester encouraged fugi- 
tives to dwell among them and prevailed upon some to do so 
even after their chances of security had been greatly decreased 
by the law of 1850." 

The northern part of Worcester County had “a number 
of unseen highways” for the wayfarers from the South. These 
highways were laid out by Deacon Joshua T. Everett, of 
Westminster, and other men of the county. Undoubtedly 
Westminster maintained underground connections with 
Worcester to the south, Fitchburg to the northeast, and North 
Ashburnham to the northwest. So also Medfield seems to 
have been in traffic communication with Southborough and 
Concord. At Concord Mr. and Mrs. Francis E. Bigelow, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathan Brooks, Miss Mary E. Rice, and Ephraim 
Allen were deep in the work in codperation with the Rever- 


7 Bostonian Society, Old State House, Boston: An article in a scrap-book, 
“Doomed is Slave Dungeon.— Liberty Farm Hiding Place to be Torn 
Down ”; T. W. Higginson in the Atlantic Monthly (March, 1897) , 348. 
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end Joel S. Bingham, Jonathan Drake, and Joel Smith, all 
of Leominster. Others at Concord who gave shelter to fugi- 
tives were A. Bronson Alcott, Henry D. Thoreau, and Abiel 
Heywood Wheeler, the father of Mary E. Wheeler, artist and 
educator. Mr. Wheeler “helped to run the local Under- 
ground Railway”; while Mr. Thoreau not only harbored an 
occasional runaway in his cabin at Walden Pond but also in 
his house in the village, where the Reverend Moncure D. 
Conway was permitted to see one receiving the attentions 
of the family. Shortly after the “ Martyr’s Service,” which was 
held in the town hall for John Brown, December 2, 1859, 
Thoreau aided the fugitive Meriam to escape to Canada, as 
he had several others in former years. It was for the “ Martyr's 
Service” that Frank B. Sanborn wrote his dirge, beginning, 


To-day beside Potomac’s wave, 
Beneath Virginia’s sky, 

They slay the man who loved the slave 
And dared for him to die.* 


Mr. Alcott was ingenious to record in his diary in February, 
1847, the fact that he had kept a refugee for a week, employ- 
ing him at sawing and piling wood until the negro lost 
confidence in his safety and left for Canada. 

From Leominster the “ unseen highway” led to Fitchburg, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Samuel S. Crocker, Benjamin Snow, and 
other receivers of runaways forwarded them to Alvin Ward 
of North Ashburnham, who put them on the steam cars for 
Canada. Before daylight one Sunday morning, in February, 
1851, Mr. Bigelow arrived from Concord at the house of Mr. 
Drake with Shadrach, who had been rescued from the court- 
house in Boston by a crowd of men of his own color. As he 
stepped from the carriage Shadrach wore an old silk hat of 
Mr. Brooks. At church time his appearance was completely 

8 Edward W. Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, 1817-1862 (London, 1917) , 
68; F. B. Sanborn, Henry D. Thoreau (Boston, 1882) , 195; Blanche E. Wheeler 


Williams, Mary C. Wheeler, Leader in Art and Education (Boston, 1934) , 
23-24. 
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changed, for he was in feminine apparel in order that he 
might attend service with Mrs. Drake. There she introduced 
him to friends as “Mrs. Brown.” From Leominster the 
rescued slave was driven by one of Mr. Crocker’s workmen 
to North Ashburnham, where he lay sick for a few days in 
Mr. Ward’s attic before being able to resume his journey to 
Canada. 

Boston was a noted rendezvous for the refugees, who came 
not only from southern ports but also from Baltimore by 
way of Philadelphia, and from underground stations much 
closer home. The Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society for 1848 states that “ the ranks of emigration from the 
South ” were yearly swelling their numbers, and the Report 
of the same society two years later declares that the tide of 
slaves, which had been flowing for so many years from the 
South to the North, especially since the inception of the anti- 
slavery movement, “continues to pour in swelling flood.” 
Where one slave had escaped in 1830 probably fifty were 
doing so in 1850. Of these runaways Boston was getting its 
full share. 

The Reverend James Freeman Clarke tells us that there 
were many places in Boston where these people were cared 
for, that every anti-slavery man was ready to protect them, 
and that some families who were not known to be anti- 
slavery were not less ready to do so. Mrs. George S. Hillard, 
whose husband was a United States commissioner, hid fugi- 
tives in the attic of their home, at Number 62 Pinckney 
Street; Francis Jackson sheltered many in a room of his 
house, at Number 31 Hollis Street; William I. Bowditch 
kept them in his home and passed most of them on to 
William Jackson at Newton; Elizur Wright, editor of the 
Commonwealth, harbored them in his house, as did also 
Theodore Parker, who lived for years at Number 1 Exeter 
Place. They were also often secreted in a room over the 
Liberator office, at Number 21 Cornhill. These instances 
illustrate the hospitality provided by prominent white men 
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of Boston for their temporary black lodgers, but most of the 
entertainment for such persons was provided by the colored 
people living on the north side of Beacon Hill. Of these the 
most hospitable was the fugitive slave, Lewis Hayden, who 
lived at Number 66 Southac (later Phillips) Street. He had 
runaways almost constantly at his house, and when Harriet 
Beecher Stowe called there in 1853, she saw thirteen newly 
arrived slaves of all colors and sizes. Another prominent 
underground agent of the same race was the Reverend 
Leonard A. Grimes, the pastor of the Fugitive Slave Church 
in Boston. Many more negro befrienders of fugitives are 
named by Francis Jackson, the treasurer of the Boston 
Vigilance Committee, in his cash-book.* 

Immediately after the enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850 the underground operations in Boston were organ- 
ized to a considerable extent by the vigilance committee, 
which was formed early in October of that year by fifty men 
under the presidency of Deacon Timothy Gilbert, with 
Charles List as secretary, Mr. Jackson as treasurer, and Austin 
Bearse, a Cape Cod sea-captain, as agent, door-keeper, col- 
lector of supplementary funds, and rescuer of stowaways from 
coasting vessels in Boston Harbor. This committee, largely 
through the efforts of Theodore Parker, rapidly increased its 
membership to more than two hundred men, some of whom 
were residents of outlying cities and towns. Its service con- 
tinued during a period of nearly ten and a half years, with 
Captain Bearse performing its most dangerous exploits, oc- 
casionally in company with noted members of the committee. 

When notified that a fugitive was on some vessel lying off 
Fort Independence or elsewhere in the harbor, the captain 
sailed in his yacht Moby Dick or his later one, Wild Pigeon, 
took him off as best he could, and usually landed with him 
at South Point, South Boston, near the Bearse home. Either 


® James Freeman Clarke, Anti-Slavery Days (New York, 1884), 83. Mr. 
Jackson's cash-book is in the possession of the Bostonian Society, in the Old 
State House, Boston. 
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on the yacht or at the house the slave discarded his plantation 
garments of tow for something better and less noticeable. He 
was then given into the hands of committee-men, whose 
closed carriage was waiting to take him to a hiding place in the 
city or in a suburban town. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a 
member of the committee, mentions the Flirt as a yacht 
which belonged to Captain Bearse for the rescue of slaves and 
for cruising off the Maine coast with captured slave-hunters 
on board until they should become obedient to the orders of 
the committee. The captain does not name this boat. 

In one instance Mr. Bearse was threatened with perdition 
by the commander of a vessel in case he came alongside for 
the stowaway. He sailed back to Long Wharf for a force of 
negroes but, failing to obtain his recruits, nailed a dozen 
seamen’s coats and hats to his railing, and proceeded ‘again 
down the harbor in the dim light of early morning. His only 
companion was his brother. When near the vessel, the brother 
rowed the yacht’s boat to its side and demanded the refugee. 
The ruse worked and the negro was promptly handed over.*® 

On October 6, 1850, Theodore Parker told his congrega- 
tion in the Melodeon that from four hundred to six hundred 
fugitive slaves in Boston were exposed to the operation of 
the drastic new law which provided for their rendition, and 
that some had already fled. He also said that some of them 
belonged to his flock, and that he would act with any body 
of serious men to resist the law in any manner not involving 
the use of deadly weapons. Some of his colleagues in the 
vigilance committee were not averse to using firearms, and 
one of them fired the shot which killed a deputy-marshal in 
the court-house in the attempted rescue of Anthony Burns. 

The wretched situation of the fugitives in various Massa- 
chusetts towns at this time is suggested in the following: 


Who can describe the distress and anguish of this persecuted 
class in Boston, Worcester, New Bedford, and the other princi- 


10 Austin Bearse, Reminiscences of Fugitive Slave Law Days in Boston 
(Boston, 1880) , 34, 36. 
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pal towns where large numbers of them were gathered for the 
sake of employment! They were afraid to remain even in places 
where a formidable anti-slavery sentiment existed, for no man 
could guarantee to them protection against the well-framed 
wickedness of the law. They might stay and take their chance of 
a popular manifestation, which, in case of arrest, might para- 
lyze the arm that held them, or they might sacrifice everything, 
and fly, dreading the unreliable temper of the people. Some of 
the boldest chose to remain, and armed themselves to defend 
their freedom, instinctively calculating that the sight of such 
an exigency would make the Northern heart beat too rapidly 
for prudence. Sometimes it did so: but it was nothing for this 
race of men who had hitherto been uniformly betrayed to de- 
pend upon. More than forty fled from Boston alone, within 
three days from the signing of the Bill by the President. The anti- 
slavery men of the State had to sustain the double affliction of 
the Bill itself, and the misery of its victims; but it brought upon 
the negroes expatriation, the sacrifice of little properties, a loss 
of employment, the sudden disruption of family ties, and an 
uncertain and melancholy future." 


The forty above referred to as having fled at once from 
Boston belonged to the Fugitive Slave Church the rest of 
whose members scattered in all directions. The pastor of that 
church raised enough money to purchase the freedom of 
some of his parishioners and thus induced them to return 
to the city. 

In March, 1851, Wendell Phillips wrote to a friend that 
the rescue of Shadrach had “ set the public afire,”” and that 
there were some hundreds of fugitives in Boston. He had been 
asked his advice about fleeing by a free colored woman of 
seventy, for she was fearful of being seized by mistake. He said 
that it was horrible “to see the distress of families torn 
apart” at that inclement season, the husband being “ forced 
to leave good employment, and seek not employment so much 
as the chance of it in the narrow, unenterprising, and over- 


11 John Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker (New York, 
1864) , 1, 91-92. 
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stocked market of Canada.” The vigilance committee was 
meeting every night. The escapes of fugitives had been provi- 
dential. Since Shadrach’s rescue nearly a hundred had left 
the city. The wz the committee received news of warrants 
for the arrest of runaways was surprising. One officer had 
boasted to a member whom he did not know to be such that 
a certain refugee would be arrested by one o'clock, but the 
member reported it and by twelve o'clock the intended victim 
“ was steaming it on iron lines to Canada.” Another came out 
of his employer's store on a wharf, saw his master and heard 
him whistle, dived into the cellar, issued from the back door, 
and was not heard of thereafter. Several other escapes as 
close as this had occurred. A considerable number of south- 
erners were still in Boston. It was said privately that what 
they wanted was “ one from Boston ” in order to show their 
discontented fellows at home that it could be done. Boston 
merchants were groaning over their loss of trade through the 
South’s hatred because it had “not yet brought Boston 
under.” 

The Fugitive Slave Law not only caused numerous flights 
from the city; it led also to an influx of refugees from the 
border free states, where they had been living in anti-slavery 
and negro neighhorhoods. During February, 1851, the num- 
ber arriving within the knowledge of the vigilance commit- 
tee equaled that of those given by Mr. Phillips as having fled, 
but the committee supposed that many more had come, and 
would continue to arrive in considerable numbers. As these 
people were destitute of almost everything, the committee 
appealed to the public for annual subscriptions and dona- 
tions. Quantities of clothing came in and a considerable 
amount of money. The finance sub-committee supplemented 
the appeal of the general committee by sending a brief cir- 
cular to all the religious societies of the state asking for a 
collection and got in return about $1,500. Charles Sumner 
stated that the total number of fugitives who migrated to the 
North from the border free states on account of the new 
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Fugitive Slave Law was not less than six thousand. Most of 
these promptly entered Canada by way of Lake Erie and the 
Detroit and Niagara rivers, or through Vermont or Lake 
Champlain to St. Johns, Montreal, and other places in the 
province of Quebec. Some left Boston and neighboring ports 
on steamboats for the Maritime Provinces. Early in October, 
1850, the fugitives still in Boston sent out a pathetic appeal 
to the clergy of the commonwealth in behalf of their terror- 
stricken fellows “ now scattered through the various towns 
and villages of Massachusetts” and momentarily liable to 
seizure and return “ to stripes, tortures and bondage.”” The 
clergy were urged to denounce the iniquitous Fugitive Slave 
Law and thus exalt the Christian religion and help break the 
rod of the oppressor.** 

The vigilance committee engaged in many other activities. 
It encouraged other towns in the state to organize similar 
committees, and some few did so. It intervened to prevent 
the rendition of William and Ellen Craft by concealing them 
in Boston, transferring them to Marblehead, and sending 
them to Portland, Maine, and finally to England. It had 
thwarted in every possible way the agents of Robert Collins 
of Macon, Georgia, the owner of the Crafts, who had come 
to Boston to seize the slaves and take them back. On the basis 
of newspaper clippings he had received, Collins declared that 
his agents had been “ arrested under various warrants as kid- 
nappers and on other frivolous pretensions, 
had been required to give unreasonable bail, his friends hav- 
ing become their sureties for more than twenty thousand 
dollars. Collins wrote to President Fillmore detailing these 
matters and complaining that “ in many cases the officers had 
not performed their duty and warrants now lie dead in the 
marshal’s office.” ** 

Beside resorting to such methods, the committee issued 
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and that they 


12 Boston Public Library: Scrap-Book of Mrs. L. D. Parker: A circular, ‘ 
“ The Fugitive Slaves’ Appeal.” 
18 Publications, Buffalo Historical Society, xi, 301. 
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placards and hand-bills warning the citizens of the presence 
of slave-hunters, of whom descriptions and names were given. 
It planned the unsuccessful rescue of Anthony Burns from 
the court-house; provided for the defence of persons accused 
of participating in actual or attempted rescues; hired those 
who served as counsel in such cases and in fugitive slave cases; 
paid numerous negro citizens for boarding and lodging refu- 
gees; supplied the railroad or carriage fares for the timid ones 
who removed to inland towns and through tickets for some 
going to Canada; and in some cases provided steamboat pas- 
sage to St. John, New Brunswick, Halifax, or England. The 
committee even reimbursed two men who had been im- 
prisoned in other states and paid for an artificial leg for a 
fugitive whose foot had been crushed in his escape. __ 

The committee’s underground traffic from early October, 
1850, down to the war totaled more than three hundred 
passengers of both sexes and all ages, the number varying 
greatly from year to year. Sixty-nine in 1851 was the largest 
number and nine in 1858 the smallest. But there were cer- 
tainly many other fugitives sheltered and forwarded by Bos- 
ton abolitionists and negroes who were never brought to the 
attention of the committee. After the rendition of Anthony 
Burns in 1854 the operations of the underground railroad 
throughout Massachusetts went on unimpeded. By the com- 
mittee’s cash-book, kept by Treasurer Francis Jackson, it ap- 
pears that the total collections turned in from Boston and 
other towns of the state from October 20, 1850, to January 1, 
1861, and applied to its general work, amounted to $6,545.37; 
while the.contributions from May 19 to November 18, 1851, 
for fugitive slave cases alone totaled $1,420.32. Thus the 
grand total of receipts in money was $7,965.69. 

From Boston as a centre various underground routes radi- 
ated through the surrounding region. One of these passed 
through Natick, Sudbury, and Fitchburg. At Natick 
“ Squire” Edward Walcott was an operator. In 1853 he built 
himself a mansion just south of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
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road with a brick tunnel extending to the railroad embank- 
ment from the cellar under the servants’ kitchen. There 
seems to have been no other use for this tunnel than as a 
means of entrance for the fugitives shipped by rail from 
Boston. These persons were often seen by the Walcott chil- 
dren at meals in the servants’ kitchen. From Natick these 
fugitives were conveyed to the home of Israel How Brown 
near the cemetery at Sudbury. Mr. Brown was a man of long 
experience in underground methods and had a market-wagon 
with high sides and a false bottom, beneath which he stowed 
his passengers on a bed of straw. He filled the space above 
with his produce and was ready for his long drive to Fitch- 
burg by three o'clock in the morning. Once he was detained 
by officers of the law, but they were not shrewd enough to 
make him unload and therefore made no discoveries. Alto- 
gether Mr. Brown transported more than one hundred 
slaves."* 

The secret route from Boston to Concord also connected 
with Fitchburg.’* Another one ran out through Medford and 
Woburn, thence northeast to Reading, where it was joined 
by a short branch from Medford by way of Stoneham. From 
Reading the line passed through Andover, Frye Village, now 
Shawsheen of the American Woollen Company, South Law- 
rence, and across the New Hampshire boundary to Salem, 
North Salem, and onward. Only a short distance from the 
bridge out of South Lawrence over the Merrimac, and near 
the falls, there still stands the large, two-story brick house of 
Daniel Saunders, the founder of the city of Lawrence, whose 
home was an important underground station. There the 
negroes arrived in the early morning hours, were fed and 
hidden in the cellar, and taken at night over the river and 
into New Hampshire. From Woburn, and probably also from 


14 Natick Herald, March, 1930; Wellesley Townsman, March, 1930; letter 
from Percival W. Jones of Sudbury, July 27, 1935; letters from Mrs. J. D. 
Macewen of Natick, August 10 and 16, 1935. 

18 Fitchburg Daily Sentinel, October 31, 1888; New England Magazine 
(May, 1890) , 282. 
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Concord, there was a route to the Merrimac at Lowell which 
avoided that cotton-mill city by turning northeast to the 
negro settlement known as “ Black North” (Dracut) , whence 
the wayfarers were helped on to Pelham and Windham in 
New Hampshire. 

The most notable friend of the escaping slave in the 
Andover neighborhood was the Reverend Ralph Emerson, 
who lived in a beautiful colonial wooden dwelling which 
still stands on Andover Hill. For twenty-four years he was a 
professor in the theological seminary and during the last 
eleven years of that period its president. From Frye Village, 
three miles north, and also from William Jenkins’s farm 
southeast of Andover, branch lines led northeast to Haver- 
hill. This place also received numerous passengers over a 
route out of Boston through Saugus, South Danvers (now 
Peabody) , and Georgetown."* 

Finally, we must mention the shore line from Boston up 
through Lynn, Salem, Marblehead, Beverly, Ipswich, New- 
buryport, and Amesbury into New Hampshire. From Ames- 
bury there was a branch across to Haverhill. In the autumn 
of 1834 there was considerable excitement in Salem, where 
a slave family had just arrived from Boston. Mary Whittier 
tells in a letter written at the time that Nathan Breed re- 
ceived them into his house, and that next day a reward of 
six hundred dollars was offered for them in a Boston news- 
paper; that Mr. Breed probably hid them in the country, 
thereby keeping them out of the hands of the slave-hunter, 
but would reveal nothing.’* On the little peninsula east of 
Salem stands Marblehead, where from 1840 to 1860 Mr. and 
Mrs. Simeon Dodge protected “a very large number” of 
refugees in their home, which had a secret trap-door for their 
escape in case of an attempted search. Dr. Samuel Young 


also kept a station in Marblehead. Some of the vessels putting 


16 Boston Evening Transcript, May 16, 1896; Letter from Miss Marion 
LaMere, November 25, 1934- 

17 This letter is in the possession of the Essex Institute at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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in at these ports brought stowaways direct from the South. 
At Beverly Dr. Ingalls Kittredge, a graduate of Harvard in 
1820, who lived on the corner of Federal and Cabot Streets, 
shared his house and purse with the unfortunates.** 

There were energetic underground agents at Ipswich, but 
their names have not been preserved. They conducted their 
passengers to the south end of the Parker River bridge and 
left them to be called for by Richard Plumer of Newbury- 
port. He came for them at night in his spring wagon, which 
contained a few bags of grain. If the road through town was 
clear, he delivered them to Mr. Jackman at the north end of 
Newburyport, or drove across the old chain bridge over the 
Merrimac into Amesbury and handed them over to John 
Greenleaf Whittier or some other agent there. All the 
Quakers of Amesbury aided fugitives as opportunity offered. 
Sometimes Mr. Plumer’s course lay out along the river road 
to Turkey Hill at West Newbury, where a Quaker farmer, 
Robert Brown, cared for the slaves, some of whom came to 
him from Danvers. He forwarded them to the Sawyer family, 
who were relatives of his at North Weare, New Hampshire, 
nearly forty miles to the northwest. One time, on his way to 
West Newbury, Mr. Plumer was pursued so closely that he 
stopped at Mr. Brown's corn field and told his fugitives to 
fly for their lives. In a moment they were lost to sight among 
the rows of standing corn. In case people were still abroad 
when Mr. Plumer drove into Newburyport with his load of 
negroes, he took them to his house, which still stands at 63 
Federal Street, and concealed them under hay in the cellar 
or in two great ovens in the barn to remain until some night 
when the way was clear. Mr. Plumer was a dry-goods mer- 
chant for forty years and in later life held various public 
offices.** 

18 Letters from Simeon Dodge, March, 1893, and January 29, 1894. 

19 Letter from Mrs. John T. Dunnick (granddaughter of Richard 
Plumer) , March 12, 1935; letter from Frank L. Jones of the Newburyport Public 


Library, April 14, 1935; Historical Collections, The Essex Institute, Li: Sidney 
Perley, Plumer Genealogy, 325; Newburyport Herald, January 24, 1881. 
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At various times runaway slaves were seen in the barn of 
Moses Huntington at Pond Hills, Amesbury. Just across the 
Amesbury line, at the top of Saunders’ (now Tucker's) Hill 
on the Merrimac side, lived Deacon Moses Hoyt, who main- 
tained underground connections with his relative, Daniel C. 
Hoyt. The latter’s house stood at the junction of the hill and 
Savoy Road in Nicholsville, which is now a part of Haverhill. 
One time Daniel had five or six fugitives at his place and 
approached them with a stranger, when they scurried into 
the woods. He soon coaxed them back with the food he had 
for them, after which he started them out for the next station. 
Several times the poet Whittier brought runaways to Daniel’s 
house. David P. Harmon of Haverhill was another of Whit- 
tier’s friends who harbored slaves.” 

Beside the extensive underground system in‘ eastern 
Massachusetts, there was a much more limited one in the 
western part of the state. The great thoroughfare of the latter 
was the Connecticut River valley, with tributary routes ex- 
tending from Greenwich and New Haven up to Farmington, 
whither a short branch brought those refugees who had 
reached Hartford by boat. From Farmington they all con- 
tinued their journey by way of Avon and Bloomfield to 
Springfield, Massachusetts. There a dozen or more men, some 
of prominence, managed the traffic. One of the most zealous 
workers in Springfield was Jeremy Werringer, the proprietor 
of the United States Hotel, which stood on the corner of 
State and Main Streets and was widely known for its hospi- 
tality and excellent table. The presence of negro servants 
afforded protection to the wayfarers. The cook hid some of 
them under the kitchen stairs, but the favorite place of con- 
cealment was the long spacious bin in the granary. Mr. Wer- 
ringer’s niece and adopted daughter has said that her Uncle 
Jerry packed off many a slave “ as merchandise.” 

By the early 1840's fugitives were continually arriving in 


20 Manuscript read by Miss Susan L. Brown, daughter of Robert Brown, 
before the Whittier Society, in Amesbury, Massachusetts. 
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Springfield by the wagon-load and were distributed in 
Worthington Grove among the abolitionists. By 1847 this 
method came to be considered too hazardous, and a house 
was taken in the woods at Brightwood, on the north side of 
the town, as headquarters for them. Not all were kept there, 
for Werringer’s hotel still remained a busy station, and while 
John Brown lived in Springfield (1849-1851) he reserved a 
room in his house for the seekers of freedom. He also organ- 
ized some forty of the local negroes into a band of armed 
“ Gileadites ” to protect them from slave-hunters.** 

From West Springfield some of the fugitives followed the 
Westfield River to the town of Westfield, where there were 
at least three coverts for them. Thence a branch passed 
north through Southampton, Westhampton, Northampton, 
Whately, Deerfield, and Greenfield to Brattleboro, Vermont, 
traversing the length of that state to Canada. The Westfield 
route continued to Huntington, then north to Cummington, 
whence two spurs entered Berkshire County. Midway be- 
tween the Westfield-Cummington route and the Westfield- 
Brattleboro route was one through Goshen and Ashfield to 
East Charlemont, whither underground travellers came from 
Greenfield on their way to Brattleboro. 

Springfield, being on the east side of the Connecticut, 
maintained a route on that side through Amherst and Mon- 
tague and so up the river. According to Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, one-time president of Brown University, the traffic 
over this line lasted from 1830 to the Civil War. His father, 
Erastus Andrews, was a station-keeper in Montague while 
serving as pastor of a church in North Sunderland and found 
no occasion for secrecy in his operations.** There can be no 
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21 Mason Arnold Green, History of Springfield, Massachusetts, 1636-1886 
(Springfield, 1888) , 470-471 and 506. 

22 Letter from Mrs. Sarah B. Herrick (niece and adopted daughter of the 
Werringers), March 3, 1896; letter from William Rice, January 7, 1914; 
Springfield Weekly Republican, February 6, 1907; Springfield Homestead, 
February 6, 1907; O. G. Villard, John Brown: A Biography Fifty Years After 
(Boston and New York, 1910) , 49-50. 
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doubt that the first Vermont destination of the fugitives 
travelling by this route was Brattleboro. 

During the three decades before the Civil War hundreds 
of runaway slaves found succor in the towns of Massachusetts. 
Some never left the state, but for those who did various 
routes were maintained through New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont to Canada; while passage by water was provided for the 


few score who took refuge in the Maritime Provinces and 
in England. 
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LOWELL’S “ DEAD RAT IN THE WALL” 
CARL J. WEBER 


T is just fifty years since an extraordinary letter crossed the 

Atlantic Ocean. It was written by Edmund Gosse to William 

Dean Howells and dated November 19, 1886. The letter, recently 
printed, read in part as follows: 


There is one point which I should like to clear up, if possible. 
Thomas Hardy, our greatest novelist over here, as I think, was 
very much wounded by what Lowell was reported to have said 
about him. There are circumstances in the case which would 
make the sneer at Hardy's personal appearance singularly cruel: 
I cannot myself believe that Lowell said all that —it is quite 
in the Julian Hawthorne vein. Hardy, who has always been a 
great supporter and admirer of Lowell, is wretched at this sup- 
posed snub. I wonder, if you happened to see Lowell, whether 
you could not get from him a verbal assurance that he did not 
say all this? You may, of course, feel it too delicate a mission. The 
article is decidedly a serious blow to Lowell's position here: he 
ought, I think, to have repudiated it all more thoroughly, much 
more thoroughly.* 


Wishing further information about “ the article” and Lowell's 
“sneer” and “this supposed snub,” I turned to Lowell's bi- 
ographer and from him acquired the following information: 


Lowell went abroad in the spring of 1886. His equanimity 
was . . . shaken by a disagreeable experience when the son of 
an old friend, making a show of a friendly visit, led him on into 
discourse about England and English affairs, and then, relying 
on his memory, decanted the conversation into an article for 
a New York paper with which he was connected. “If he had 
reported what I really said, instead of his version of it, I should 
not feel so bitterly,” was Lowell’s comment, and to a friend he 
wrote: “ As for he knew that I didn’t know he was interview- 
ing me. To any sane man the shimble-shamble stuff he has made 
me utter is proof of it. I say ‘made me utter’ deliberately, be- 
cause, cause, though he has remembered some of the subjects (none of 





1 Evan Charteris, The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse, (New York, 
1931) , 200. 
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my choosing) which we talked about, he has wholly misrepre- 
sented the tone and sometimes falsified the substance of what I 
said. . . . The worst of ——’s infidelity (I mean to keep my tem- 


per) is that it is like a dead rat in the wall, — an awful stink and 
no cure.” ? 


This paragraph serves to indicate the time-limits — somewhere 
between the spring of 1886 and November 19, the date of Gosse’s 
letter, — and Lowell himself helps to fix the date. On October 
26 he wrote to Charles Eliot Norton: 


What a scurvy trick has played me! If he had reported 
what I really said, instead of his version of it, I should not feel 
so bitterly. Well, this also shall pass away, and so shall we, thank 
God, one of these days.* 





Norton carefully suppressed the name of the man who had 
played this “ scurvy trick.” All that was known of him was that 
he wrote “quite in the Julian Hawthorne vein.” After trying 
without success to solve the problem, the author of this note 
wrote to Gosse’s biographer and asked whether he knew any- 
thing further about “the Lowell outrage” to which reference 
was made in his book. Under date of June 18, 1934, Mr. Charteris 
replied: 


I am sorry to say I can throw no real light on the reference 
in Gosse’s letter to “ this supposed snub.” All I know and all I 
have been able to discover is that, as you surmise, Lowell was 
reported as having used words in a speech or during an inter- 
view which were considered as detrimental to Hardy. But what 
the words were and what was the occasion of their being spoken 
I was unable to ascertain at the time I was occupied with the 
book, and equally since receiving your letter, which stimulated 
me to make dade enquiries. 


Nothing remained but to turn book-worm and burrow pa- 
tiently through the pages of New York newspapers. An inspec- 
tion of the Tribune for 1886 disclosed the records of Lowell's 
arrival in London on Tuesday, May 6, and of his sailing for Bos- 


2 Horace E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell: A Biography, (Boston, 1901) , 
336-338. 

3 Letters of James Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, Editor, (New 
York, 1894), 1, 319- 
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ton on September 14. If his “dead rat in the wall” was sniffed 
after his return to America, the search might be narrowed to the 
month of October. The Tribune yielded nothing more. 

The New York Times supplied guidance for another step for- 
ward. On October 27— the month in which the “rat” died — 
the following editorial appeared: 


Mr. Lowell is much to be commiserated. He lately held a 
conversation with Mr. Julian Hawthorne and he has been sur- 
prised and pained to see the substance of his conversation in 
print. He knew Mr. Julian Hawthorne as the son of his friend, 
and received him in that capacity, while Mr. Hawthorne visited 
him in the capacity of an interviewer. . . 

Mr. Lowell complains that his interviewer presented himself 
under false pretences, and that he himself did not suspect that 
he was talking for publication. . . . He is much too old a hand 
to tell even the most attractive reporter such things as he told 
Mr. Hawthorne. It would certainly embarrass him, if he were 
to revisit England, to have it known that he had described the 
Prince of Wales as “ immensely fat,” and declared that he did 
not compose the speeches which he delivered; that according to 
his information the late Prince Leopold was a literary impostor 
and also a cad, and that a Duke whom he had discreetly veiled 
as the Duke of —— and whom he had described as a thorough 
blackguard, was the particular Duke who is the brother of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 

. Mr. Lowell has been made the victim of a particularly 
shabby trick. 


The editor of the Times thus made it clear why Gosse had 
thought the odoriferous article was “in the Julian Hawthorne 
vein.” On referring to the account of Hawthorne in Lamb's Bi- 
ographical Dictionary (1900) , one learns that Julian Hawthorne 
“ had charge of the literary page of the New York World, 1885- 
86.” In the World for October, 1886, the rat was found. 

Four and a half columns appeared over the signature of Julian 
Hawthorne and under the heading “ Lowell in a Chatty Mood.” 
A secondary title announced: “ He talks freely to Julian Haw- 
thorne about his English experiences.” Hawthorne dated his “ in 
terview ” at Boston on October 22. He began by declaring that 
“Mr. James Russell Lowell, freed from official restraints, seems 
to feel like one who, after long struggling with the perplexities 


4 New York Times, Wednesday, October 27, 1886, 4. 
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of a foreign language, at length finds himself at liberty to use 
his native tongue once more.” * 


In place of the statements calculated to offend Englishmen 
there appeared lines in which Lowell was quoted as holding 


England and its people in the highest esteem — an opinion Haw- 
thorne made quite clear. 


It is his design to spend his summers in England and his win- 
ters in this country. “In fact,” said he, “if I could afford it, 
I would live altogether on the other side. The climate suits 
me . . . I have more personal friends now in England than I 
have here. If I were to stay here, I should be alone.” . . . It is 
the movement and the richness of life in London that he cares 
for. . . . Moreover, the mere comforts and amenities of existence 
are better understood, or at least better realized, in England than 
here. 


The conversation touched on Victoria, the Prince of. Wales — 
“fat . . . immensely fat! ” — Gladstone, “ the aristocracy,” Home 
Rule, the agricultural depression, civil service, and Spain. Most 
of these topics have by now lost their former significance, and 
only the remarks about Victorian personalities seem to the mod- 
ern reader to contain startling possibilities. 


It was the paragraphs devoted to “the outlook in English art 
and literature” which caused the trouble. 


As touching the outlook for art in England, Mr. Lowell thought 
it was unpromising. The academic school was a moribund and 
soulless affair. . . . And “ Whistler? Well, Whistler is a genius,” 
said Mr. Lowell. . . . Another American, Sargent, was also 
spoken of by Mr. Lowell as one of the foremost artists in Eng- 
land... . 

Of English literature Mr. Lowell said: “I have not followed 
it. I had been told that Mr. Thomas Hardy was very good, and 
I took up one of his books — Two on a Tower — but I did not get 
on with it. Afterwards I met him; he is small and unassuming in 
appearance — does not look like the genius of tradition. George 
Meredith is a man of great learning and ability, and in literature 
he has virility —the sense of sex, which is rare. He published 
years ago a volume which, I think, is almost unknown now. It is 
called Modern Love, and is a series of sonnets which tell a con- 
secutive story. They impressed me very much, and I said to my- 
self, ‘this is a real story.’ I learned later that they were based 


5 New York World, Sunday edition, October 24, 1886, 9. 
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on fact. A woman has a lover, and in order to fortify her social 
position, she deliberately marries an honest man who knows 
nothing of her intrigue. Of his novels the only one I read is The 
Egoist. When I first took it up, I began at the 7: and 
could make nothing of it. Then I read a little at the end, but 
still was not attracted. At last I came upon a passage somewhere 
that interested me, and then I read on and soon read the whole 
book. Meredith is brilliant and epigrammatic in conversation. 
Henry James has made himself permanently at home in England. 
He has left his rooms in Bolton Street and taken a little flat near 
Kensington Gardens, which he has furnished by degrees. I like 
James personally very much, and always read what he writes. I 
read The Bostonians, and liked it; but I think his new novel, 
Princess Casamassima, is his best. The Princess is the same char- 
acter that was the heroine of Roderick Hudson — Christina Light. 
I could have run away with the Princess myself! Then it was a 
piece of good luck that he happened to take up the Socialist 
movement. After his story had been running two or three months 
the riots in London broke out, as if on purpose to advertise him. 
James had great virility. You felt it in The Portrait of a Lady, and 
still more in Casamassima. I liked his biography of Hawthorne 
less than anything of his, though there are fine pages in it. But 
he could not get into sympathy with his subject; he did not un- 
derstand. I said to him frankly, ‘ You don’t seem to understand 
that you have got hold, here, of one of the most remarkable 
minds we have ever had in America —at least, that is what I 
think Hawthorne was.’ I remember he speaks of that passage in 
The Scarlet Letter where Dimmisdale [sic] stands at night on the 
pillory. I consider that perhaps the finest, the most imaginative 
passage in our literature; and the spectre of the Scarlet Letter in 
the sky is a perfectly natural apparition to a mind in the con- 
dition of Dimmisdale’s; but James calls it melodramatic! George 
Moore is one of the better kind of English novelists. His books 
were proscribed by Mudie, and Smith would not sell them on 
his railway bookstalls! That gave them a great sale.” 


How mild all this chatter seems to-day! It is hard to credit 
Gosse’s statement that Hardy was made wretched by two sen- 
tences. Every one who ever saw Hardy seems to have been struck 
with what Lowell called his “ unassuming” appearance. “ Not 
that little gray man! ” exclaimed H. G. Wells, for instance, when 
Hardy was pointed out to him. People must have been sensitive 
indeed fifty years ago, if such unimportant remarks as these could 
make them “ wretched ”! 
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SASSAFRAS AND SYPHILIS 
CHARLES MANNING AND MERRILL MOORE 


ASSAFRAS, to a modern New Englander, suggests a tea that 
a country housewife in a Sarah Orne Jewett story might make, 
a harmless tonic, “ good for whatever ails you.” At an early mo- 
ment in New England history, however, sassafras was as much a 
“ prime commodity ” as codfish itself, and the desire to obtain 
it for the London market was the motive of the first two tem- 
porary settlements on the coast of Massachusetts. During the 
years just before 1600 sassafras acquired its greatest reputation 
as a cure for syphilis, and the root commanded a high enough 
price to make two special voyages to New England good com- 
mercial ventures. Thus it came about that New England served 
the Old World as the source of what was thought to be a valu- 
able medicine some time before it served as a haven for religious 
refugees. 

Bartholomew Gosnold and Martin Pring were the leaders of 
these two expeditions. Gosnold made his voyage in the summer 
of 1602; Pring followed him the next year. Gosnold made his 
landfall in Maine during the month of May, sailed down the 
coast, exploring and naming Cape Cod on the way, and finally 
constructed a summer settlement on what is now Cuttyhunk 
Island, which at that time he named Elizabeth Island in honor 
of his sovereign. Here he gathered sassafras, the “ tree of high 
price and profit.”* He had sailed under the patronage of the 
Earl of Southampton, the friend of Shakespeare, and brought 
back so much sassafras to his sponsors that its price dropped 
considerably below the twenty shillings a pound which it had 
previously commanded.? Sir Walter Raleigh, who held the 
patent for the whole of the north part of “ Virginia” was dis- 
mayed at this fall in price, especially when it resulted from a 
voyage made without his permission and participation; therefore 
he sought compensation for his loss. Gosnold, however, had suffi- 


1 John Brereton, “ True Relation,” in A. H. Burrage, Early English and 
French Voyages, 1534-1608 (New York, 1906) , 335- 
2 Burrage, Early . . , Voyages, 327. 
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cient influence through Southampton to smooth the trouble 
over.* 

The “ chiefest Merchants” of Bristol took care to obtain Ra- 
leigh’s permission before sending out Martin Pring in the spring 
of 1603. Pring made his landfall on some of the islands of the 
Maine coast, but finding no sassafras so far north, he sailed 
down the coast into Massachusetts Bay, and made his settlement 
at a place which he called Whitsun, and which is believed to 
have been the site of Plymouth. Pring tells us bluntly why sas- 
safras was so greatly in demand in London at that time. Sas- 
safras, he said, was “a plant of sovereign vertue for the French 
Poxe, and as some of late have learnedly written, good against 
the Plague and many other maladies.” * Historians usually quote 
only the first part of his description: “a plant of sovereign 
vertue.” 

The herbal that Pring most likely knew was the one compiled 
by the Spanish doctor, Monardes, and “ Englished ” by Thomas 
Frampton, Merchant, in 1577. This work, entitled Joyfull newes 
out of the newe founde worlde, was devoted to supposedly eye- 
witness accounts of the curative effects of all the herbs that had 
been discovered in America. Sassafras is treated as one of the 
most important of these, and as one of the three chiefly recom- 
mended for syphilis. Because syphilis was considered by many 
to have come from America, it was only natural, according to 
the medical thought of the day, that its cure should be found 
there. 

The curative powers of sassafras resided in the root of the tree. 


They took up by the roote of this Tree, and tooke a peece thereof, 
such as it seemed to them beste, thei cutte it small into verie 
thinne, and little peeces, and cast them into water, at discretion, 
that whiche thei saw was needefull, little more or less, and thei 
sodde it the tyme that was needefull, for to remaine of good 
coulour, and so thei dranke it, in the morning fastyng, and in the 
daie tyme, and at dinner and supper. 


This special treatment is indicated for the “ poxe ”: 


In the evill of the Poxe, it doeth the same effectes that the reste 
of the water of the holie wood, the China, and the Sarcaparilla 


3 Burrage, Early . . . Voyages, 327. 
4 See Pring’s “ Voyage” in Burrage, Early . . . Voyages. 
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dooeth: takying it as these waters bee taken with sweates, put- 
tying up more or lesse, the seethyng of the water, and the quan- 
titie of the wood, as the complexion is, and the desease of him 
that shall take it. For that in cold humours Flegmatike, it maketh 
a better woorke, than in them that bee Chollerike: and so in the 
Poxe that bee of a long tyme, it maketh a better and greater 
woorke, then in them that bee of a little tyme: and more where 
there be knobbes, and moister of matter, and the olde griefes of 
the head, with the order as is saied. And in these evilles the simple 
water is continually taken for a great tyme: and it doeth greater 
effectes, chiefly in them that bee leane, which altogether weak- 
ened and debilited, with the use of man Medicines. 


Monardes found sassafras also valuable for treatment of opila- 
tions, and for “the griefes of the Stomache,” headache, “ the 
grief of the stone,” toothache, “ those which have goute and the 
evill of the Joynses,” the “evill of the Mother and windiness,” 
“withholding the custom of Woman,” “to make woman with 
childe,” in “ pestilent and corrupt airs.” * These herbal remedies, 
sassafras, guaiac, sarsaparilla, mechoacan, were being used in 
Europe in the sixteenth century as new treatments for syphilis 
at the same time that the more effective mercury treatment was 
being developed.* 

Sassafras was called upon to effect only one cure during the 
actual expeditions to New England, and that was a cure for 
stomach-ache. Archer, one of Gosnold’s company, writes: “ The 
powder of Sassafrage in twelve houres cured one of our com- 
pany that had taken a great surfeit by eating the bellies of Dog- 
fish, a very delicious meate.” 7 London needed sassafras for more 
serious diseases, and the market was a lively one as long as the 
healing powers of it were believed in. 


5 Monardes-Frampton, Joyfull Newes, (London, 1577), folio 46. 

6 Fielding H. Garrison, An Introduction to the History of Medicine, 
(Philadelphia, 1929). 240. 

7 3 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vit, 77. 
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DEMOCRATS AND THE DORR REBELLION 
JOHN B. RAE 


LTHOUGH Rhode Island’s constitutional controversy of 
A 1841-1842 involved purely local questions, it was injected 
into the sphere of national politics by the action of both par- 
ties in the state. In the spring of 1842 the dispute had come 
to such a pass that the established authorities saw fit to ask Presi- 
dent Tyler for protection against insurrection. The reformers, 
led by Thomas W. Dorr, promptly countered by appealing to 
the Democratic leaders in the Congress to prevent any federal 
intervention. The following letters are the replies of the men 
thus addressed. They constitute part of the Dorr Correspond- 
ence in the Brown University Library, a collection which was 
until comparatively recently in private hands and inaccessible 
to students. 

That Thomas Dorr should turn to the Democrats for aid was 
very natural. He and most of his adherents belonged to that 
party; while many of its leaders in the Congress not only sym- 
pathized with the aims for which he was contending, but saw 
that valuable political capital might be made out of the situa- 
tion if the president should decide to interfere. It will be noted 
that only the northern wing of the party is represented. Dorr dis- 
covered later that the southern members approved of his cause 
in Rhode Island but would not endorse general principles of 
majority rights which might be interpreted to include the Ne- 
groes in their own states.’ Of the six letters printed below all 
but the fifth, the author of which is unknown, were addressed 
to Dorr. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


WASHINGTON, 15th Aprit, 1842. 
Dear Sr, 
I have received yours of the 15th inst. and several previous 


letters of much interest in respect to the unhappy difficulties in 
Rhode Island. 


1 Dorr Correspondence, 1v, Number 51; Dorr to Walter S. Burges, May 
12, 1842. 
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Mr. B——* has ere this returned and informed you of every- 
thing up to the moment of his departure, which may be of im- 
portance connected with your business here. He excited much 
sympathy and exertion here with the true friends of popular 
rights by his frankness, modesty, and intelligence. He will ex- 
plain to you what has been done and what it is proposed to do 
in the future. 

Nothing has occurred since he left but multiplied rumours of 
Presidential interference — though they are not in my opinion 
entitled to the slightest confidence, but are circulated by your 
opponents for stage effect. The Executive here has enough other 
matters to engross his attention and energies without engaging 
in new troubles over which in my opinion he has as yet no 
jurisdiction whatever. If your People, who have never yet pleased 
to make a Constitution for themselves, have not a right to do 
it when and how they please,* the whole fabric of our American 
liberties rests on sand and stubble. If they acquiesce in the old 
Charter‘ till they choose to substitute something else for it, 
who has any right to dictate to them, when, how, or what they 
should do in forming another Constitution which they may like 
better? The Charter of Charles the Second contains no time, or 
form of making amendments. The whole matter is then left open 
to themselves and not to the legislature. 

But keep calm — cool — yet resolute in right. Shun violence — 
insubordination — civil war — but move onward like our Fathers 
— steadily and faithfully to your just and pure objects in con- 
stitutional methods — and not only will all true democrats and 
patriots be with you in heart and prayer, but God himself will 
speed your exertions — 

Truly 
Levi Woopsury. 


WASHINGTON City, 15 APRIL, 1842. 
Dear Si, 

I have this moment received yours of the 13th inst., and as 
the matter to which it relates admits of no delay, I proceed im- 
mediately to answer it. 


2 Dr. J. A. Brown of Providence, president of the Rhode Island Suffrage 
Association, who had been sent to Washington as agent for the People’s Gov- 
ernment. 

8 Woodbury here refers to the fact that the People’s Constitution had been 
drawn up, submitted to the people of Rhode Island, and declared to be in 
force without the sanction of the existing legislature. 

4 This document, granted in 1663, remained the fundamental law of the 
state until November, 1842, when, as a result of the Dorr uprising, it was 
superseded by the present constitution of Rhode Island—a remarkable 
record of continuity. 
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Some days ago Mr. Brown of your State arrived in this city 
with letters to several democratic senators, and among others, 
with one to me from my friend Mr. Burke of New Hampshire.* 
This fact brought the condition of affairs in Rhode Island more 
— to my attention. At the request of Mr. Brown there- 
ore, I called with him upon the President. The object of Mr. 
Brown in making this call was, not to ask the int ition of 
the President, but to remove any false impression which might 
have been made, if any, by those deputed by your Governor.* 
Mr. Brown stated to the President very fully all the facts of the 
case and at the instance of the President promised to lay them be- 
fore him, in writing, before 10 o'clock the next morning, at which 
time the President said the Cabinet would meet to consider the 
matter. From what the President then said, I did not suppose 
he contemplated the employment of force, nor do I now sup 
he so intends. The determmation of the Cabinet, however, is as 
yet unknown save to those who are in its secrets. 

In our interview with the President I stated to him my view 
of the controversy and of the relation in which he stood to it — 
This I did the more readily because he seemed to invite it, by 
stating propositions and saying, that he did so, not that he had 
made up his judgment, but in order to know in what measure 
I could answer them. I expressed it to him, as my deliberate 
conviction, that the majority of the people in Rhode Island 
were in the right upon every known principle of public liberty, 
and that their movement presented not a case authorizing the 
interposition of the Federal Government by force or otherwise. 
I stated what would in my judgment be the resulting conse- 
quences of such a course, and I suggested to him that if, not- 
withstanding this, he should think himself at liberty and bound 
to interpose, he could do so only by calling the attention of Con- 
gress to the subject. . . .” 

With regard to Congress, I can only say, that should the matter 
— in a form which can properly bring it within the action 
of this government, I do not doubt that the People of Rhode 
Island will find in that Body a disposition conformable to their 
rights and to the interests of public liberty. 


5 Edmund Burke, representative from New Hampshire, 1839-1845. He 
was Dorr’s staunchest adherent in the Congress and in 1844 was chairman of 
the committee which drew up the report censuring President Tyler for his 
actions in connection with the Rhode Island troubles: 28 Congress 1, House 
Report 546. 

6 This refers to the delegation sent by Samuel W. King, head of the 
charter government, to seek military aid from the president. 

7 A lengthy discussion of the principles involved in the Dorr movement 
has been omitted here. 
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I have thus, my dear Sir, written in great haste, in order to 
comply with your request. 
Most Respectfully 
Your obedient Servant 
W. ALLEN.* 


STRICTLY PRIVATE 


WASHINGTON, 16 APRIL, 1842. 
Dear Sir, 

Your note came to me last evening. You are raising a question 
in Rhode Island of the most delicate character and deepest im- 
portance to the institutions of our country. The democratic 
members of Congress cannot and will not look upon any thing in 
reference to your proceedings, upon either side, nor upon any 
proceeding of any department of this zovernment touching the 
matter, which shall seem to them to invulve their dearly cherished 
principles, with indifference. If interference on the part of the 
executive government shall be made, I doubt not that Congress, 
whenever that fact shall become known, will feel bound to keep 
itself informed of its nature and extent and progress. 

Indeed, there is great feeling here, upon all sides, as to the 
present state of things in your state, and every day of the future 
is looked forward to with intense interest. No democrat can 
feel indifferent to the struggle of your people for equal represen- 
tation and a right of suffrage not unreasonably restricted and 
none can doubt of your success in such a struggle, if prosecuted 
upon principle and by measures consistent with principle. 

An appe to the Government, from either side, in the present 
state of the controversy, has seemed and does still seem to me 
premature and out of place; but the freedom with which I have 
seen the names of those men, who are democrats, used in the 
public papers upon all sides in your state, especially by your late 
agent here, Mr. Brown, I doubt not must account for much of 
the silence of which you complain. The matter is one calling for 
the most careful consideration and action of every officer of this 
government, and while I have held free private conversations 
with the agents on both sides here, no one of them, on either 
side, was authorized to publish me as a partizan in the contro- 
versy. I made free suggestions to both, which I am willing should 
appear before the public, if there could be any utility in such a 


8 William Allen (1806-1879) served as senator from Ohio from 1837 to 
1849. Allen enjoyed considerable prominence in his day and was elected gov- 
ernor of Ohio as late as 1874, when he was one of the chief exponents of the 
“ Ohio Idea.” At the time of the Dorr Rebellion Senator Allen stood high in 
the councils of the Democratic party and_was regarded as a possible candidate 
for the presidency. 
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publication of them, but they were suggestions drawn out by 
private interviews, solicited by them, and the general announce- 
ment of my name by either, as a partizan upon the one side or 
the other, was not only not authorized, but very undesirable to 
me, as I am liable to be called upon to act officially, and it cannot 
lend force to my action here, or in my own state, to be thus 
announced. . . .° 

Pardon me for saying that I think the great duty now resting 
upon you is caution, caution, caution; forbearance, forbearance, 
forbearance. Suffer wrong but not [sic] do wrong and yield all 
the feeling which can be yielded with preservation of principle. 
If it be possible you must let the time come for the organization 
of the Government under the Constitution the people have 
adopted, before you come at all into conflict with the authorities 
which are lawfully and constitutionally to exist until that time. 
You cannot fail to see that your discretion must measure the 
support which your friends abroad can give you. They can sus- 
tain you in doing right. They cannot in doing wrong. 

I am Respectfully 
Your obedient Servant 
SrLas WRIGHT, Jr. 
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Wasuincton Ciry, Aprit 16, 1842. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 13th arrived last night, but was received 
by me too late to be answered by the return mail. The delay 
of a day is, however, the less to be regretted as the Globe of the 
14th contained some extracts from a former speech of mine and 
of Mr. Buchanan which will show our sentiments on the Rhode 
Island question, and which will have the more effect because they 
were delivered several years ago, and without the possibility of 
foreseeing their application to present occurrences. I can as- 
sure you that the democracy concur in those sentiments, and 
consequently fully admit the validity of the constitutional move- 
ment of the —_ in Rhode Island. For myself, it has the full 
sanction of my deliberate judgment, and I hope will be so con- 
ducted as to avoid all violence, and give you a victory free from 
regrets and unstained by excesses. 

It is difficult to suppose that the President can have written 
a letter threatening the party of the constitution with military 
interference.*° This is not the age, nor the country, in which 


® The deleted paragraphs contain further admonitions against the un- 
authorized use of names. 

10 Tyler’s reply to Governor King’s request for military aid was given on 
April 11, 1842. The president stated that he could take no action until 
domestic violence actually broke out, but that if need should arise, he would 
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to settle political questions by the sword; and I flatter myself 
that there is a great error in the information you have received 
as to the President’s letter. A letter of friendly remonstrance 
against violence might have been useful and becoming, but 
threats of military intervention must aggravate the passions and 
embitter the contest which all must desire to see amicably ter- 
minated. 

I consider the majority as having the right to put the new 
constitution in force, and shall consider as incurring a terrible 
responsibility all who shall oppose any other arms to it than 
those of reason and judgment. 

Very respectfully, Sir 
Your fellow-citizen 
Tuomas H. Benton. 


WASHINGTON, APRIL 12TH, 1842. 
Dear Si, 

I understand that the President, and his Cabinet have come to 
the conclusion, to exert themselves to put down the free suffrage 
party of Rhode Island. Probably the President will issue a procla- 
mation, in which you will be threatened with Government power. 
This is Webster’s measure." I write to inform you, that you need 
not pay any attention to any threatened force from the General 
Government. Be assured that this is not my advice alone. Burn 
this letter. I need not give you the reason for that — But take my 
advice, be not afraid of any force from this quarter, whatever may 
be threatened. 

I am, Sir 
12 





WASHINGTON City, May 8, 1842. 
Dear Sir, 
On my arrival in this city this morning, from a visit of four 
months in New Hampshire, I found your letter of the 13th ult. 
My absence from the city will, of course, account for my apparent 


perform his duty, and that he had no authority to look into the real or 
alleged defects of an existing state government: 28 Congress 1, House Report 
546, page 658. 

11 Actually, according to Dorr himself, Webster was trying to arrange a 
compromise between the rival factions: Dorr Correspondence, tv, Number 51, 
Dorr to W. S. Burges, May 12, 1842. 

12 The recipient of this letter, Burrington Anthony of Providence, was 
one of Dorr’s most devoted adherents. The name of the writer of this letter 
has been cut out of the manuscript. The letter wa< anparently seized among 
Dorr’s papers and sent to Representative R. B. Cranston of Rhode Island to 
be identified. He did not name the writer openly, but replied that it was 
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neglect to answer it. In respect to the contents of your letter, I 
can only say at present, that I have not been in this city long 
enough to know what course President Tyler intends to pursue. 
Since your letter no doubt you have learned the fact, that several 
companies of troops have been ordered to Rhode Island. The 
organ of the President now denies, that they were ordered there 
with a view to the difficulties in that State, but no one here 
doubts that such is the fact. I think, however, that the President 
is a little alarmed at the precipitate and dangerous error he has 
been led into by his dark-visaged adviser, who does, indeed, 
possess great influence over him. The President is a weak and 
vacillating man, and completely under the influence of Webster. 

In relation to the course of the Democratic party in Congress, 
I can hardly speak at this time, only from their known principles 
and sympathies. I have seen and conversed with but few since 
my return. They are all with the People of Rhode Island and 
loud in their denunciations of the President. And should a con- 
flict grow out of the interference of the President, I think they 
will not be silent and inactive spectators of this attempt on the 

rt of the Executive, to put down the people of a sovereign State. 

ut I shall hear more of the feeling in a day or two and will 
communicate it to you. 

I have seen many of the influential men of the Democratic 

rty during my visit in New England, and without exception, I 
ound them roundly in favor of the suffrage party in Rhode 
Island. The people, too, particularly the Democracy, deeply sym- 
pathize with you; and if serious consequences ensue, I have no 
doubt you will have enough of voluntary aid to resist even any 
force the President can bring against you. . . .** 

I have seen in the newspapers statements that some of the 
People’s representatives have been arrested under the Treason 
law recently enacted by the Landholders,* and have given bail 
for their appearance at trial. This may be the best way to bring 
the question to the test of the Supreme Court.** But I should 
much rather submit it to a Democratic Congress, which we are, 
in my judgment, certain to have after the present Congress ceases 


easily recognizable as the work of a member of the Senate and enclosed with 
his answer a letter in the same handwriting from Senator Perry Smith of 
Connecticut. 

18 At this point Mr. Burke launches into an exposition of Democratic 
principles. 

14 The so-called “ Algerine Law.” 

18 The question ultimately reached the Supreme Court in January, 1849, 
in the case of Luther vs. Borden, the point at issue being the right of the 
charter government to declare martial law. The court, with Woodbury dis- 
senting, refused to go behind the decision of the president as to the validity 
of the established government in Rhode Island. 
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to exist. I think Representatives elected under the People’s Con- 
stitution would not be sent home by a Democratic House of 
Representatives.'* 


Pardon the length of my letter, and be assured that I am with 
the People of Rhode Island heart and soul. 
Very truly and respectfully 
Yours 
EDMUND BurRKE. 


ESEK HOPKINS 
GARDNER WELD ALLEN 


ITHIN recent years (October, 1932, and March, 1936) the 

New ENGLAND QUARTERLY has reviewed two books with the 
titles: The Letter Book of Esek Hopkins, Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Navy; and Correspondence of Esek Hopkins, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Navy. Historians have 
given Hopkins this title, and it has commonly been assumed that 
the Continental Congress bestowed upon him a rank equal to 
that of Washington. These writers have presumably followed 
Cooper, who writes: “ . . . ‘Commander-in-Chief,’ a rank that 
was intended to correspond in the navy to that held by Wash- 
ington in the army.”! This seems to be a pure assumption on 
the part of Cooper, for there is very little in the original docu- 
ments to indicate that the Congress had any such intention. 

In the autumn of 1775 several vessels were purchased by the 
naval committee of the Continental Congress, and a fleet was 
assembled. On November 6 Stephen Hopkins, a member of the 
Congress and the committee, wrote to his brother, Esek: “ You 
will perceive by a letter from the Committee, dated yesterday, 
that they have pitched upon you to take the Command of a 
Small Fleet, which they and I hope will be but the beginning of 
one much larger.” ? On December 22, the committee “ laid before 

16 The suffrage men hoped from the beginning to have their cause recog- 
nized by this method, but their movement collapsed before congressional 


elections could be held under the People’s Constitution. 


1 J. Fenimore Cooper, History of the Navy of the United States (London, 
1839) , 87. 
2 Letter Book of Esek Hopkins, Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
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Congress a list of the officers by them appointed, agreeable to the 
resolutions of Congress, viz.: Ezek Hopkins, Esqr., commander- 
in-chief of the fleet.” Then follows a list of the captains, each one 
to command a designated vessel. The “ pay of the commander- 
in-chief of the Fleet” is then stipulated. In the Journals of the 
Continental Congress Hopkins is usually referred to as com- 
modore, or as commander-in-chief of the fleet, and twice refer- 
ence is made to his “command in [not of] the American (or 
Continental) Navy.” Only once is he mentioned as commander- 
in-chief of the navy, and that in the report of a special com- 
mittee. His name does not appear in the revised list of officers 
printed in the Journals of ihe Continental Congress, October 10, 
1776, although he was not suspended from his command until 
March 26, 1777.* In the Marine Committee Letter-Book* he is 
invariably addressed and referred to as commodore. In a letter 
of the marine committee to the commissioners of the eastern 
department, dated October 26, 1777, occurs this sentence: “ By 
the words Commander in Chief must since the suspension of 
Commodore Hopkins necessarily mean and intend the oldest 
Commander in Rank of the Continental Ships or Vessels of war 
in any One Port or Harbor.” * The intention was that the words 
should mean senior officer present. 

In the books under consideration (Letter Book and Corre- 
spondence) Hopkins is nearly always referred to as commander- 
in-chief of the fleet, not of the navy. In certain letters, however, 
of Governor Cooke, of Rhode Island, and of John Bradford, 
continental agent, he is called commander-in-chief of the navy.* 
But these letters weight little against the official Journals of the 
Continental Congress. 

While Commodore Hopkins, with his fleet, was occupied with 


Navy, Alverda S. Beck, Editor, (Providence, 1932) , 9; and Correspondence of 
Esek Hopkins, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Navy, Alverda S. 
Beck, Editor, (Providence, 1933) , 22. 

% Journals of the Continental Congress, December 22, 1775; April 16, May 
8, 31, June 7, August 5, October 10, 1776; March 26, May 14, 1777; January 1, 
July 30, 1778; and June 29, 1781. 

# Printed for the Naval History Society in 1914, Charles Oscar Paullin, 
Editor, with the title, Out-Letters of the Continental Marine Committee. 

5 Paullin, Out-Letters, 1, 165. 

® Beck, Letter Book of Esek Hopkins, 7, 9, 15, 25, 35, and 41; Beck, Corre- 
spondence of Esck Hopkins, 7, 22, 23, 40, 41, 62, 70, 75, and 76. 
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operations against New Providence, several other vessels were 
cruising, or preparing to cruise, off the American coast. These 
were fitted out by the marine committee, which had superseded 
the naval committee. There were the brigs Lexington, Captain 
John Barry, and Reprisal, Captain Lambert Wickes, three 
sloops, and possibly others. It is certain that Commodore Hop- 
kins never exercised any authority over these vessels, even after 
his return from his expedition. 

Although perhaps not susceptible of absolute proof, the evi- 
dence seems to point irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
Congress had in mind the commodore’s command of a particular 
fleet for a particular service and had no intention of placing 
him at the head of the entire naval establishment of the United 
Colonies. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS'S LETTERS ON SILESIA 
S. D. STIRK 


WARDS the end of 1797, John Quincy Adams, eldest son 

of the man who had recently been elected president of the 
United States, was appointed American minister at Berlin. He 
was charged with the conduct of the negotiations for a commer- 
cial treaty with Sweden and for the renewal of the one which 
Frederick the Great had made with the United States in 1785. 
These negotiations, however, and the writing of periodical re- 
ports on Prussian affairs and the progress of the exciting struggle 
with Napoleon were by no means sufficient to occupy all the 
minister’s energies, and he was able, therefore, to devote much of 
his time to other subjects. He translated Wieland’s Oberon, but 
did not publish it because he discovered, just after completing 
his work, that it had already been done by an Englishman, Wil- 
liam Sotheby. He put some of the writings of the historian and 
publicist, Friedrich von Gentz into English; his version of one 
of the latter’s books appeared in Philadelphia in 1800 under the 
title Origins and Principles of the American Revolution Com- 
pared with the French Revolution.* In addition to all this Adams 





1 Writings of John Quincy Adams, Worthington C. Ford, Editor, (New 
York, 1913) , 1 (1796-1801) , 456 and 464. 
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made a three-months tour during the summer of 1800, the printed 
outcome of which, Letters on Silesia,? forms the subject of this 
article.* 

In a letter to his friend, William Vans Murray, dated October 
30, 1800 — that is to say shortly after his return to Berlin — he 
wrote that as his post as minister had turned out to be “a place 
of almost total inactivity,” the best use he could make of the 
summer had been “to obtain a particular and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the most important and valuable province of 
the Prussian domains.” * There were various reasons why Adams 
chose to visit Silesia. In the first place, the health of Mrs. Adams 
had never been good at Berlin. Secondly, if one may judge from 
the lengthy and often rhapsodical descriptions which appear in 
the Letters, he was attracted by the mountains on the Silesian 
frontier. Thirdly, and most important of all, he wished to study 
economic and industrial conditions in the province. The letters 
were originally written to his brother, Thomas Boylston Adams; 
in the first he wrote: “ My letters to you on this tour will be in 
the form, and serve as the substitute of a journal.” * All evidence 
shows that Adams had no intention of publishing them. 

From the letter to Murray quoted above, it is clear that 
Murray had already seen or heard of them, and had suggested 
their publication, but Adams with great modesty rejected the 
idea. “ Your advice with respect to the publication of my tour 
has, as all advice from you must have, great weight in my mind. 
Numerous as the accounts of travels have been of late years, 
there has been no work either in English or French compre- 
hending a tour into Silesia, and the subject would have, there- 
fore, in some sort the advantage of novelty.” Adams, however, 
regarded his own qualifications for such a venture as inadequate 

2 John Quincy Adams, Letters on Silesia (London, 1804) . “ These letters 
on Silesia were written during a tour through that country in the years 1800 
and 1801 by His Excellency, John Quincy Adams, then minister plenipotentiary 
from the United States to the Court of Berlin, and since a member of the 
American Senate.” 

8 My thanks are due to Herr Bibliotheksrat Dr. Hans Jessen, of the Staats- 
und Universitatsbibliothek Breslau, who allowed me to make use of his brief 
article, “ John Quincy Adams’ Reise nach Schlesien” (Der Wanderer im 
Riesengebirge, Jahrgang, 1927) , XLvu, 124, and who helped me in other ways. 

4 Adams, Writings, u, 472. 

5 Adams, Letters, 2. 
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—“ In my opinion a traveller who presumes to give the result 
of his observations to the public, ought to be versed in every art 
and every science, as much as Cicero requires of an orator.” He 
continued: 


As, however, such information as I could collect concerning 
a very interesting province, the very name of which was scarcely 
known in our country, appeared to me worthy of being com- 
municated, I wrote a series of letters to my brother, which, with- 
out aspiring to the pretensions of a printed type, will give to my 
most particular friends in America some knowledge at least of a 
country which by no means deserves the neglect it has ex- 
perienced. 


In spite of such protestations, however, Adams — then a young 
man filled with literary ambitions — was apparently happy and 
flattered to learn that his brother had given their joint friend, 
Joseph Dennie, permission to bring out the letters in his new 
periodical, the Port Folio. Writing to his brother in March, 
1801, Adams expressed enthusiasm over the prospectus and the 
first three numbers of the magazine. “ The plan of this under- 
taking has given me more pleasure than I can express. The ob- 
ject is noble. It will help to counter the accusation of illiteracy 
and general lack of culture so often made against the young 
American nation.” He promised his “ cordial cooperation,” and 
was most eager to subscribe. 


With some hopes that our friend Dennie’s success in this 
enterprise will equal his modest expectation, I shall share highly 
too in his anxieties; perhaps the more largely for his having 
trusted so considerably to my productions at the first outset for 
the recommendation of his paper. . . . I was truly gratified by 
the terms of approbation with which he introduced the Silesian 
letters and the translations from Juvenal.® 


Adams'’s gratification was, however, by no means so great when 
in 1804 — without his knowledge or consent — the letters were 
republished in book form in London. Writing to his wife in 
September, 1804, he commented bitterly: 


I observe in the newspapers that somebody in London has 
published in a volume my letters on Silesia, pilfered doubtless 


6 Adams, Writings, u, 520. 
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from the Port Folio. And to help the sale, has not only given my 
name, but added a despicable parade of rank and titles to it, 
which a rational man cannot hear thus applied without laugh- 
ing. I can indeed as well as most people bear to be laughed at, 
when knowing the occasion to be trivial in its nature or not 
proceeding from my own fault, and therefore I shall concern 
myselt very little with this bookseller’s device for gull-catching. 
But there was one of those letters which ought never to have 
been published at all, and would not have been but by accident 
and an inattention which I could not control. It contains an 
allusion to the domestic histories of certain characters we met 
at Dresden, and having no relation whatever to the Silesian tour, 
ought never to have been published with it. While the letters 
were confined to the Port Folio I consoled myself that this indis- 
creet part of the publication would never reach the persons to 
whom it must give pain, and who imputing it to me would think 
it very i!‘ return for civilities and good offices. Now however it 
appears to me more than probable that some “d—d good- 
natured friend” will not fail to convey the obnoxious matter 
to those most affected by it, and they will think very hardly of 
me for it. It is, however, too late for a remedy.” 


The passage referred to bore on the marital affairs of a certain 
Mr. E—, apparently the English representative in Dresden, and 
what was, of course, of still greater consequence — and there- 
fore for Adams even more painful — those of Lord Holland.* 
The consciousness of these “ faux-pas” made Adams once again 
regard what he had written about Silesia with modest thoughts 
and misgivings. 


As to the publication itself, it will certainly not tend to place 
me on that point of literary fame to which I should aspire, if 
to any at all. The whole collection was written for my own 
amusement and that of my friends in this country, without any 
design for publication. The observations of my own, therefore, 
contained in them are su cial, and the whole valuable mat- 
ter is taken from the tourists and other writers on the province.® 
The credit due for all this is of a very humble nature indeed, 
and if I should ever appear voluntarily before the public as a 
candidate for the reputation of an author, it would be with 


7 Adams, Writings, 11, 44. 

8 Adams, Letters, 256 and 259. 

® The writers to whom Adams refers are: Kléber, Von Schlesien vor u. seit 
d. Jahre, 1740 (1785) ; J. F. Zéliner, Briefe iiber Schlesien (1792) . See Adams, 
Letters, 376. 
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pretensions of rather more elevation. I must, however, be content 
with things as they are. If Heaven should grant me life and 
health, I hope at some future day to offer something of more value 
to the world. 


Adams was recalled from Berlin by his father in 1801. In 1806 
he was appointed to the first professorship of rhetoric and ora- 
tory at Harvard, and held the chair till 1809, when he was sent 
out to represent the United States at the court of the tsars. His 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory were published in 1810. 
Shortly afterward he wrote to his brother about the way these 
Lectures were being received. 


Our giants of Literature are waiting to see what the English, 
and especially what the Scottish reviewers, will say, to know 
whether the work is good for anything or not, and that most 
unlucky episode about Lord Holland which crept so unaccount- 
ably into the Silesian letters, I know, will secure me another 
scratch from the titillating fingers of Edinburgh. Lord Holland, 
it seems, is himself one of the lashes of that cat-of-nine-tails, the 
Edinburgh Review, and that circumstance explained the vindic- 
tive rancor with which they scourged those letters.'° 
Then Adams went on to describe —in a rather woe-begone way 
— the great fuss that the Letters on Silesia had aroused. “ Their 
fortune has certainly far exceeded their pretensions, for besides 
the English edition of them, they were dealt out again in driblets 
by half a dozen English magazines, and they have had the honour 
of being translated into French ** and German, and in both of 
those languages have been about as much abused as they were in 
English.” Before examining the way in which the Letters were 
“abused,” it will be best to give a brief survey of what they 
contain. 

Adams and his wife left Berlin in their carriage at three 
o'clock in the morning of July 17, 1800, and arrived at Frankfurt- 
an-der-Oder at nine o'clock in the evening — that is to say, after a 
journey of eighteen hours. The same journey nowadays in a 
fast train takes just over an hour. At Frankfurt they became 
acquainted with a professor at the university which still existed 
in that town, who had “ gone the same journey; and from his 
representations, we have been induced to send back to Berlin for 


10 Adams, Writings, 11, 526. 
11 J. Dupuy, Lettres sur Silésie (1807) . 
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thick clothing.” ** It is an amusing thought — fur coats in south- 
east Germany in July; but it simply offers further proof that 
in those days Silesia and, more particularly, the Giant Moun- 
tains were practically unknown. From Frankfurt they drove in 
easy stages by way of Crossen, Griinberg, Freystadt, Sprottau, and 
Bunzlau, to Hirschberg, where they arrived on July 27. Here 
they remained for fourteen days, and visited Schreiberhau and 
Warmbrunn, ascended the Schneekoppe, and enjoyed to the 
full the mountainous scenery in the district; so that it was “ with 
reluctance” that on August 11 they left “the pleasant town” 
in order to go on to Schmiedeberg, Landeshut, Griissau, Walden- 
burg, Reichenbach, Glatz, Breslau, and finally Dresden. From 
Dresden Adams wrote a letter dated September 15, to his friend, 
Murray, which offers a very interesting summary of the impres- 
sions the journey had made on him. 


I am here only for a few days and that accidentally, upon my re- 
turn from a tour of two months through Silesia and the country 
of Glatz. ... There is not, I believe, in all Europe, a province 
so little visited by foreign travellers as Silesia; yet there are very 
few, if any, which contain such a multiplicity of objects calcu- 
lated to afford both amusement and instruction; certainly none 
where a soul susceptible of enjoyment from the contemplation 
of the beauties of nature, or a mind curious to investigate the 
world of human industry, can find greater and more varied satis- 
faction. It is likewise as a manufacturing province the only part 
of the Prussian domains, the commerce of which is important 
to the United States, and might furnish us with linens and 
broadcloths upon more advantageous terms than we receive them 
from England and Ireland.** 


The two features emphasized, the “ beauties of nature” and 
the importance of the province from the standpoint of industry 
and commerce, were treated at length in the Letters. Adams de- 
serves an important place among those pioneers who discovered 
and first described the splendid scenery of the Silesian moun- 
tains. Apart from a few local patriots with a turn for poetry, 
the Giant Mountains had seldom been mentioned in literature 
before that time.** It was not simply that difficulties of travel 

12 Adams, Letters, 6. 

18 Adams, Writings, u, 468. 

14 L. Hillebrand, Das Riesengebirge in der deutschen Dichtung (Breslau, 
1922) . 
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rendered the mountains on the south-eastern frontier of Ger- 
many almost inaccessible. More important was the fact that 
in those days people did not praise mountain scenery as they 
do to-day. It was the romantic movement that first brought 
mountains into books. The following passage is typical of 
Adams’s enthusiasm. “It would be utterly in vain for me to 
attempt a description of the wild, romantic, and endlessly varied 
prospects we enjoyed in the course of this walk of four hours. 
It seems like a land of enchantment; you cannot walk at any 
time five minutes together without being presented with new 
prospects, of which no two are like each other.” 

As regards industry and commerce, the thoughts uppermost 
in Adams’s mind were those of collecting useful information and 
of developing commercial connections which might be benefi- 
cial to his own country. For example, he noted that the system 
of manufacturing broadcloths at Griinberg and Hirschberg was 
“the system which will undoubtedly be the most suitable for 
the imitation of our own country, when it will become a manu- 
facturing land, as indeed it already prevails among us to a cer- 
tain degree.” ** He discussed with a “ Mr. Schaffer,” linen manu- 
facturer of Hirschberg, the possibility of extending the textile 
trade between America and Silesia. 


Mr. Schiffer told me they within the last two years received 
considerable commissions for their articles from Philadelphia 
and Baltimore; but made the usual complaint, which I scarcely 
ever knew an European merchant trading with America omit 
to make, of bad payment. The linen manufactured here might 
doubtless be had in America 50% cheaper than we pay for that 
of Ireland; but as the merchants here are not acquainted with 
the system of credit upon which our commerce with England 
rests, and as they are probably not rich enough to give credit 
to such a large amount, I am apprehensive our direct trade 
with this country will not prosper so soon, or so much, as I 
heartily wish it might. With ready cash, however, or an equiva- 
lent for it, I am convinced single speculations in this article, as 
well as in several others of the manufactures of this country, 
might be made from the United States with great advantage.'* 


15 Adams, Letters, 57. 
16 Adams, Letters, 61. 
17 Adams, Letters, 62. 
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From Schreiberhau he went to see the glass-houses on the 
frontier, one on the Silesian side and the other in Bohemia. 
“The Bohemian work is much superior in quality, and about 
50% cheaper.” He was struck by the immense difference between 
the prices of Bohemian and English glass, and was convinced 
that, even making every allowance for the necessary difference 
in the cost of transport, an advantageous trade in this article 
might be carried on between the United States and Bohemia — 
“and I hope it one day will.” ** Then, addressing his brother, 
he added, “You will perhaps think I recur too frequently to 
this idea; but I confess one of the chief objects of my present 
tour was to obtain information respecting the manufactures of 
these countries.” 

Apart from textiles and glass, the industry which interested 
him most was sugar; not so much the refining of cane-sugar as 
the new experiments in the production of sugar from turnips 
and the like. Here Adams realized in his clear-sighted way the 
threat to the American sugar-cane industry and the losses it 
would have to bear if once these foreign experiments were to be- 
come successful. In his first letter he mentioned the “ attempts 
lately made here for producing sugar from beet; of which, I 
believe, you heard something while you were here, and about 
which much has been said and done since then.” ** With a strong 
note of incredulity and sarcasm, he writes, “ At one time we were 
assured, beyond all doubt, that one mile square of beets would 
furnish sugar for the whole Prussian dominions,” and went on 
to describe how the question had been submitted to a committee 
of the Academy of Sciences, who reported rather unfavorably 
on the matter. It was almost with a sigh of relief that he added, 
“Since this report, we have heard little or nothing of beet- 
sugar.” But he kept his eyes and ears open, and did not fail 
to visit the sugar-refinery at Hirschberg, where once again the 
question of beet-sugar came up for answer. 


The principal curiosity they showed us was a specimen of 
the new sugar produced from the beet or turnip. . . . They 
have made here a few loaves of it, which in external appearance 
are equal to the very finest sugar from the cane; but it is neither 
of so close a texture nor so sweet to the taste. . . . The gentle- 


18 Adams, Letters, 80. 19 Adams, Letters, 4. 
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man who accompanied us, a director, assured us it was im 
sible to make this sugar under double the price which that from 
the West Indies amounts to.”° 


The Letters on Silesia did not have to wait long for translation 
into German. In 1805, that is to say in less than a year after 
their appearance in London, a version by Friedrich Gotthelf 
Friese was published by Wilhelm Gottlieb Korn in Breslau.** 
The edition was supplied with notes by Friedrich Albert Zim- 
mermann, the founder of the Schlesischen Provinzialblatter and 
probably the greatest authority on Silesia in his day.** Most of 
the notes were by way of explanation or gentle correction, as, 
for example, that Adams had overestimated the number of Jews 
in Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, or that he was wrong about the sources 
of the Oder and the Elbe, or that Breslau was only the seat of a 
bishop and not of an archbishop. Some, however, were definitely 
contradictory and polemical. Adams’s skeptical remarks about 
the production of brandy and sugar from beet-root, for instance, 
roused Zimmermann to reply that Herr Direktor Achard had 
started a farm at Kunern, near Wohlau, and had already been 
quite successful in extracting sugar. History, of course, is on 
the side of Zimmermann.** 

What Adams had to say about the hatred between Catholics 
and Protestants in Silesia also met with Zimmermann’s strong 
disapproval. Adams had written: 


Silesia was originally under the Austrian government a Catholic 
province; at this time about one half of its inhabitants adhere to 


20 Adams, Letters, 125. 

21 Briefe iiber Schlesien, geschrieben auf einer in dem Jahre 18co durch 
dieses Land unternommenen Reise von John Quincy Adams. ... Aus dem 
Englischen iibersetzt von Friedrich Gotthelf Friese und mit einigen berich- 
tigenden und erginzenden Anmerkungen versehen von Friedrich Albert Zim- 
mermann. (Breslau, bey Wilhelm Gottlieb Korn, 1805) . 

22 Zimmermann’s most important work is his voluminous Beytrége zur 
Beschreibung von Schiesien (1783-1796), which is still a valuable work of 
reference. 

23 W. Stieda, “ Franz Karl Achard und die Friihzeit der deutschen Zucker- 
industrie ”: Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der Saéchsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, xxx1x, Number m1, describes how Achard 
achieved his great success and how the Prussian government did everything 
possible to support him. 
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that religion; and although the steady maxims of the Prussian 
a, and still more the revolutions of time and opinions, 

ve powerfully operated to introduce a spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance, if not harmony, there is no part of Europe where the root 
of bitterness between the two parties is yet so deep and cleaves 
with such stubbornness to the ground as here.** 


Zimmermann denied this statement in a footnote. “ Hier irrt Herr 
Adams, and has probably allowed himself to be led to this false 
opinion by a few religious hypochondriacs.” Such a description 
might have held good for 1742, and perhaps till after the Seven 
Years’ War, but since that time — as a happy result of the policy 
of the Prussian government, which had consistently refused to 
make any distinction whatever between Catholics and Protestants 
— matters had greatly improved. “The example of the govern- 
ment influences the ordinary man, and in this way the former 
religious hatred disappears.” In speaking of Frederick the Great's 
conquest of Silesia, Adams uses the word, “ usurpation,” to which 
word Zimmermann felt himself obliged to attach a long foot- 
note in defense of Frederick’s actions.** Later on Adams quoted 
the assertion made by Frederick in his Memoirs to the effect 
that his claims to Silesia were “ indisputable.” “An impartial 
mind, however, must admit,” wrote Adams, “ that the justice of 
these claims is, to say the least, extremely questionable.” Once 
again Zimmermann introduced a long footnote of explana- 
tion. 

The generalizations made by Adams as to the poverty and gen- 
erally low standard of life in Silesia, however, called forth the 
strongest protests from Zimmermann. Adams described how just 
after they entered the province, women working in the fields 
often ran up to his carriage and offered little bunches of flowers 
for sale. “ The reason of this [is] because the condition of the 
peasant in Silesia is much worse than in the Electorate [of Bran- 
denburg]. For although personal servitude exists alike in both 
provinces, in Silesia the serf is far more dependent and has to 
furnish far more days work.” Zimmermann maintained that this 
applied only to a very small minority and that it did not touch 
the real peasant.** Later on, Adams declared that in the moun- 


24 Adams, Letters, 32. 25 Adams, Letters, 55. 26 Adams, Letters, 28. 
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tains they did not pass a single day without meeting more than 
one beggar, and that sometimes they were followed by whole 
crowds of women and children.** Hier sind wir genéthigt, dem 
Herrn Verfasser zu widersprechen, commented Zimmermann. 
“ We have often made walking tours in the mountains,” he con- 
tinued, “ and have of course sometimes seen a child with bunches 
of flowers or berries, which we were asked to buy, but we have 
met very few real beggars.” 

When Adams wrote that the cottages were poor and miserable 
and dirty, Zimmermann protested once again.** Of course, he 
countered, one did not find in them such elegance as was custom- 
ary in large towns, but he insisted that they were clean —“ on 
our frequent trips we have only very seldom found a dirty family.” 
Adams’s general conclusion about the standard of life of the in- 
habitants of the mountain-towns like Hirschberg, Schmiedeberg, 
Landeshut, and Waldenburg was that in spite of their “ habitual 
industry,” “ the comfort of the great mass of the people is so much 
inferior to what their industry deserves, that humanity cannot 
contemplate their condition without a sigh of compassion.” ** 
To which the patriotic Zimmermann replied that there were far 
fewer beggars to be found in Silesia than in England. 

In Berlin as well as in Breslau Adams’s Letters on Silesia 
seem to have aroused great interest and to have called forth pro- 
tests. In 1806 a long and severely critical article, “ Bemerkungen 
zu den Briefen des Herrn J. Q. Adams iiber Schlesien,” appeared 
in a well known Berlin magazine, the Neue Berlinische Monats- 
schrift.* It is important to add that the article was written by a 
Silesian, who with patriotic fervor felt it his duty to correct cer- 
tain mistakes which even Herr Zimmermann had apparently 
overlooked. This writer pointed out that the time Adams spent 
in Silesia was really too short for him to get a true picture and 
then proceeded to pull the Letters to pieces. Like Zimmermann, he 
found it necessary to take up the cudgels in defense of Frederick 
the Great, about whom Adams had made what he considered to 
be slighting remarks; and he took the opportunity to praise that 


27 Adams, Letters, 180. 
28 Adams, Letters, 95. 
29 Adams, Letters, 176. 
30 Neue Berlinische Monatsschrift, xv (1806) , 105-122. 
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monarch as a friend and protector of the arts, a model ruler, and a 
prince without his equal in the whole of modern history. 

What interested this critic most of all, however, was Adams's 
hostile opinion of the economic system which Frederick the 
Great had created. J. Q. Adams was clearly a disciple of Adam 
Smith and the physiocrats; he was of the opinion that trade and 
industry should as far as possible be free from state control and 
interference, and above all that the customs barriers between 
nations should be destroyed. Prussia, on the other hand, was still 
essentially mercantilist. Adams had described how he arrived at 
Frankfurt-an-der-Oder just in time to see the close of the annual 
fair, and that they “ heard great complaints against the minister 
Struensee, for having ruined the value of the fair, by prohibiting 
the sale of foreign woollen manufactures, which have, heretofore, 
been the most essential articles of sale at this fair. This prohibi- 
tion is for the sake of encouraging the manufactures of this coun- 
try, a principle which the government pursues on all possible 
occasions.” ** Adams then gave as an instance of this policy “ the 
attempts to produce sugar from beets.” 

Over this passage the writer in the Berlinische Monatsschrift 
waxed sarcastic. It is indeed strange, he declared, that the Prus- 
sian government should sin against the higher principles of po- 
litical economy by seeking to prevent money from going out of 
the country! English people, however,—by English he appar- 
ently meant Americans as well — did not as a rule show annoyance 
when other nations looked up to them as superior in all the arts 
of industry and commerce, and why should not other nations, 
therefore, follow their example? It is a well known fact, he main- 
tained, that the importation of foreign manufactured goods was 
nowhere so strictly prohibited as in England, that nowhere else 
were the excise duties so high and — perhaps as a result of all 
this — that in no other country were the smugglers so impudent. 
The writer arrived at the unflattering conclusion that the Letters 
contained much that was wrong, much that was petty and trivial, 
and, further, that a great number of bitter remarks could have 
been inspired only by the strangest “ spleen” and love of exag- 
geration (Ubertreibungsgeist). What was the use, he asked, of 
adding such a volume to the long list of books about Silesia? And, 


31 Adams, Letters, 4. 
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finally, he uttered the heartfelt cry which has often been heard 
since —“ Why must everything that is written be printed? Why 
must everything that is printed at once be translated into Ger- 
man? ” * 

It is evident that the Letters on Silesia contain much matter of 
interest to English people as well as to Silesians and Prussians. 
Conclusive evidence of this may be sought in the fact that within 
a few months of their publication in London a very lengthy and 
detailed criticism appeared in the Edinburgh Review.** After 
identifying the author of the Letters and explaining why he had 
written them and how they came to be published, the reviewer 
began the attack. “ We indulged some expectations from the title 
of this book, which have been disappointed, though they seemed 
very natural!” He criticized the volume “ for want of originality, 
and for the absence of almost all those speculations, inferences, 
and suggestions, which render the pleasures of the traveller an 
important contribution to the labours of the philosopher and the 
statesman.” 

Passing from the particular to the general, he seized the oppor- 
tunity to speak in an unfriendly and patronizing way about 
the state of learning in the young American commonwealth. He 
then proceeded to damn the Letters with faint praise by making 
such remarks as “ After all, we might have found this book easy 
and pleasant enough, if we had not set out with expectations per- 
haps unreasonable,” or, “ And though this author is neither lively 
nor very instructive, he shows some qualities which make him 
a tolerable companion for a very short tour,” or, “ It is not, to be 
sure, quite so high a recommendation of a book, as it is of its 
author, that it manifests an amiable temper, unaffectedly full of 
those commonplaces of justice and kindness which compose the 
most valuable, though the most ordinary of characters.” 

After these long-winded preliminaries, the critic came to those 
questions of industry and commerce and economics which clearly 
interested him most. He noted that Adams frequently returned 
to the idea that America might import textiles and glass from 
Silesia. “ He is not unaware, however, of the great superiority of 
English workmanship, nor of what operates still more effectually, 


32 Neue Berlinische Monatsschrift, 119. 
88 Edinburgh Review, v (October,-1804—January, 1805), 180-189. 
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the superior magnitude of English capital.” With ill-concealed 
feelings of “Schadenfreude” he discussed the difficulties in the 
way of an expansion of American trade because of the lack of 
capital, adding that “though the survey of manufactories was 
one of the principal objects of the tour, Adams does not seem to 
have furnished himself with the preparatory knowledge that is 
indispensably requisite; for he is ignorant of the elementary prin- 
ciples of all the chemical arts; and rarely refers to the topics that 
form the very rudiments of political economy.” He criticized the 
author for not having said anything about agriculture. 

The preoccupation of this reviewer with economics is revealed 
in the passage about 





. the interesting question which every district of manufac- 
turers calls to mind,— Whether the general prosperity of the 
people is most favoured when the fabric is spread over the coun- 
try among independent workmen, or organized into a few great 
establishments. Mr. Adams appears to be upon a right track for 
the investigation of this subject, when he observes, that, under 
the former system, there will be less accumulation, and more cir- 
culation of wealth. 


The progress of the industrial revolution in England made people 
eager to know about the organization of industry in other coun- 
tries. The teaching of Adam Smith as to the blessings of the di- 
vision of labor had acquainted educated people with such dis- 
cussions. 

After bestowing a little praise on the style of the writer but at 
the same time recommending Americans to study diligently “ the 
great authors who purified and fixed the language of our common 
forefathers,” the reviewer passed on to the crimes against good 
taste which Adams had committed in writing about the private 
life of Mr. E—— and Lord Holland. 


In a work coming from a diplomatic character, we cannot over- 
look the unbecoming manner in which a colleague from this 
country is spoken of, page 255. To retail the anecdotes of a living 
family, is repugnant not only to good manners, but to the rules 
of a higher order. Mr. Adams has presumed, likewise, to speak 
of one of the most accomplished noblemen of England, with a 
= and illiberality which cannot often be exceeded in the 

west circles of common scandal.** 


a4 "34 Edinburgh Review, v, 183. 35 Edinburgh Review, v. 185. 
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The review concluded with a long extract from the Letters about 
education in Silesia, an interesting piece of evidence for the inter- 
est taken in Scotland in education at a time when such interest 
was very slight in England. 


The picture which it presents is, in almost every respect, satis- 
factory; and we give it at length to our readers, not only on ac- 
count of the curious particulars to be found in it, but from the 
hope that an example, so successful in the result, and so honour- 
able to its authors, may in some parts of our own country prove 
auxiliary to those reasonings which have hitherto been found 
equally unanswerable and ineffectual. 

In all fairness to Adams, one must say that the Letters received 
much more “ abuse ” than was justly their due. It was simply that 
he wrote things which were certain to arouse the pride and resent- 
ment of all good Silesians, Prussians, and Englishmen alike. The 
Letters have, however, real value because they offer an early, and 
for the most part accurate and lively survey of a very important 
and neglected part of Germany. Although the author himself was 
inclined to think rather deprecatingly of his Letters on Silesia, 
the student of German history and life has good reason to be 
grateful for them; and it is therefore high time that John Quincy 
Adams should receive for them the praise he so richly deserves — 
even if this involves a reversal of the verdict of his angry con- 
temporaries. 


THREE FABLES BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
VERNER W. CRANE 


wo FRANKLIN has found a place in the anthologies 
of the fable, though the number of his ascertained pieces in 
this genre is small. It was one of a variety of devices that he em- 
ployed on occasion in social satire and especially in political 
propaganda: devices which included the parable, the allegory, the 
hoax, the imaginary colloquy, the Socratic discourse. A literary 
as well as a biographical interest attaches, then, to the recovery 
of the text of three political fables which he wrote as a propa- 
gandist in England in the period before the American Revolution. 
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Only one of these “ new fables” has been known hitherto to 
Franklin students, in a paraphrase quoted by James Parton in 
his Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin (1864), u, 66, but 
omitted from the editions of Franklin’s writings. This second- 
hand version was preserved by John Adams—one instance 
among several to show that the New Englander, despite his 
strong political and personal antipathy for Franklin, yielded a 
certain grudging admiration to the old doctor’s brains. Adams 
heard it from Franklin's lips either in Philadelphia during the 
sessions of the Continental Congress, or more likely during their 
diplomatic associations in Paris. It was perhaps a recent con- 
versation with Franklin which led Adams to insert in his diary 
for November 3, 1782, his first brief record of the fable: 


The present conduct of England and America resembles that 
of the eagle and cat. An eagle scaling over a farmer's yard, espied 
a creature that he thought a hare; he pounced upon him and took 
him up in the air; the cat seized him by the neck with her teeth, 
and round the body with her fore and hind claws. The eagle 
finding himself scratched and pressed, bids the cat let go and fall 
down. No, says the cat, I won't let go and fall; you shall stoop 
and set me down. 


Adams remembered this fable and its anecdotal setting for 
some twenty years more, when he found another application for 
it in his defense of his own dealings as president with the French 
Directory. Adams’s reply to the Letter from Alexander Hamilton 
Concerning, The Public Conduct and Character of John Adams, 
Esquire, President of the United States (1800) , though sketched 
in part in 1801, was not completed and published until 1809. 
It then appeared in a series of letters contributed to the Boston 
Patriot. In Letter rx Adams wrote: 


Let me conclude this letter with an anecdote. Dr. Franklin told 
me, that before his return to America from England, in 1775, 
he was in company, I believe at Lord Spencer’s, with a number of 
English noblemen, when the conversation turned upon fables, 
those of sop, La Fontaine, Gay, Moore, etc. etc. Some one of 
the company observed that he thought the subject was exhausted. 
He did not believe that any man could now find an animal, beast, 


1 Works of John Adams, Charles Francis Adams, Editor, ui (1851), 302. 
This passage was brought to my attention by Professor Jarvis M. Morse of 
Brown University. 
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bird, or fish, that he could work into a new fable with any 
success; and the whole company appeared to applaud the idea, 
except Franklin, who was silent. The gentleman insisted on his 
opinion. He said, with submission to their lordships, he believed 
the subject was inexhaustible, and that many new and instructive 
fables might be made out of such materials. Can you think of 
any one at present? If your lordship will furnish me a pen, ink, 
and paper, I believe I can furnish your lordship with one in a 
few minutes. The paper was brought, and he sat down and 
wrote: — 

“Once upon a time, an eagle scaling round a farmer's barn, 
and espying a hare, darted down upon him like a sunbeam, 
seized him in his claws, and remounted with him in the air. He 
soon found that he had a creature of more courage and strength 
than a hare, for which, notwithstanding the keenness of his eye- 
sight, he had mistaken a cat. The snarling and scrambling of the 
prey was very inconvenient, and, what was worse, she had dis- 
engaged herself from his talons, grasped his body with her four 
limbs, so as to stop his breath, and seized fast hold of his throat 
with her teeth. Pray, said the eagle, let go your hold, and I will 
release you. Very fine, said the cat, I have no fancy to fall from 
this — and be crushed to death. You have taken me up, and 
you shall stoop, and let me down. The eagle thought it necessary 
to stoop accordingly.” 

The moral was so applicable to England and America, that 
the fable was allowed to be original, and highly applauded. 

Let Hamilton say what he will, the French Directory found it 
convenient to stoop and set us down on our honest ground of 
neutrality and impartiality, as the English eagle did formerly. 
and now does a second time.? 


To a student of Franklin’s literary methods there is something 
rather suspicious in so dramatic a display of his powers of im- 
provisation. There is abundant evidence in the numerous notes 
and corrected drafts which survive in the great collections of 
Franklin papers that Franklin, even in his later years, usually 
worked slowly and carefully as a literary craftsman; and that he 
was exceedingly economical of his ideas and materials.* He often 
refurbished them for a new occasion, and, it should be added, 
generally improved them in the process. Was the fable of the 
eagle and the cat the happy inspiration of the moment, or another 

2 Works of John Adams, 1x, 268-269. 

% For evidence on the point, see Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 


America, xxv (1934), Part 1, 1-27: Verner W. Crane, “ Certain Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin on the British Empire and the American Colonies.” 
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of his many stock pieces? There is at least a strong possibility that 
the fable was already in the Franklin repertory. Adams only 
vaguely dated the amusing episode of the English house-party, 
but conveyed the impression that it happened late in Franklin's 
English residence. Now it can be shown that this fable with two 
others was printed, January 2, 1770, in the London Public Ad- 
vertiser, at that time the principal vehicle for Franklin’s Ameri- 
can propaganda. Though published anonymously, there can be 
no doubt that these hitherto unedited pieces, appended to this 
note, were written by Benjamin Franklin. Fable 1 in particular 
furnishes conclusive evidence upon this point in the form of 
parallels with Franklin notes and essays; Fable 1 was ascribed by 
Adams to Franklin; while both Fable m and Fable m were at- 
tributed to Franklin by a later French versifier. 

The idea developed in Fable 1 had been in Franklin’s mind — 
and in his notes — for at least two years. In the Franklin Manu- 
scripts in the American Philosophical Society is a paper * in which 
he roughly sketched a reply to an anti-American article which 
had appeared in the Public Advertiser of February 1, 1768. The 
note in Franklin’s draft is as follows: 


Take all a Cow’s Milk, and then tax her to be paid in Grass. 
Suppose they should therefore determine to suck one another. 


In the published essay, printed over the pseudonym “ New-Eng- 
land ” in a later issue * of the Gazetteer in that year, the idea was 
further developed: 


The situation of the colonies seems similar to that of the cows 
in the fable; forbidden to suckle their own calves, and daily 
drawn dry, they yet parted with their milk willingly; but when 
moreover a tax came to be demanded of them, and that too to 
be paid in grass of which they had already too short a provision; 
it was no wonder they thought their masters unreasonable, and 
resolved for the future to suck one another. 


4 Franklin MSS, American Philosophical Society, L (ii) , 59. 

5 This number I have not found, but the essay signed “ New-England ” 
was reprinted from the Gazetteer in the Pennsylvania Chronicle, December 12, 
1768. In Writings of Benjamin Franklin, A. H. Smyth, Editor, v, 110-111, a 
portion of the essay was reprinted from the Chronicle, but Smyth omitted the 
most interesting part. Franklin was defending Barlow Trecothick’s candidacy 
for parliament against attack on the ground of his early Boston residence. 
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This figure of the rebellious herd of cows was one of Franklin’s 
favorites. It appears not only in Fable 1 of the group dedicated 
to Lord Hillsborough; it was also woven into an essay published 
in the same newspaper in the issue of January 29, 1770, and 
furnishes one clue among many to Franklin’s authorship of this 
essay and of the important series of ten to which it belongs, 
“ The Colonist’s Advocate.” ¢ 

Beside the sequel of John Adams's revival of Fable u, there 
is another interesting French sequel which further demonstrates 
the contemporary currency which Franklin gave to these char- 
acteristic jeux d’esprit. Among the Franklin Manuscripts in the 
American Philosophical Society is a fat volume of poetical 
tributes and other literary testimonials to Franklin’s vogue in 
France during the years of his diplomatic career. Therein are to 
be found two of the fables of 1770 — Fables u, m1 — done over into 
French verse “ par M. L.A.**,” as “ L’Aigle et le Chat,” and “ Le 
Lionceau et le Dogue”; and each was described in the manu- 
script as a “ Fable allégorique de M. Franklin.” * 





For the Public Advertiser.* 
New Fables, humbly inscribed to the S—y of St—e for the 
American Department. 


FABLE I. 


A Herd of Cows had long afforded Plenty of Milk, Butter and 
Cheese to an avaritious Farmer, who grudged them the Grass 
they subsisted on, and at length mowed it to make Money of 
the Hay, leaving them to shift for Food as they could, and yet 
still expected to milk them as before; but the Cows, offended 
with his Unreasonableness, resolved for the future to suckle one 
another. 

FABLE Il. 


An Eagle, King of Birds, sailing on his Wings aloft over a 
Farmer’s Yard, saw a Cat there basking in the Sun, mistook it 








6 Crane, “ Certain Writings of Benjamin Franklin,” 21, note 49; and 22, 
note 51. See note 3. 

7 Franklin MSS, American Philosophical Society, L1, 57b, 54. 

8 Public Advertiser (London), January 2, 1770. 
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for a Rabbit stooped, seized it, and carried it up into the Air, 
intending to prey on it. The Cat turning, set her Claws into 
the Eagle’s Breast; who, finding his Mistake, opened his Talons, 
and would have let her drop; but Puss, unwilling to fall so far, 
held faster; and the Eagle, to get rid of the Inconvenience, found 
it necessary to set her down where he took her up. 


FABLE Ill. 


A Lion’s Whelp was put on board a Guinea Ship bound to 
America as a Present to a Friend in that Country: It was tame 
and harmless as a Kitten, and therefore not confined, but suf- 
fered to walk about the Ship at Pleasure. A stately, full-grown 
English Mastiff, belonging to the Captain, despising the Weak- 
ness of the young Lion, frequently took it’s Food by Force, and 
often turned it out of it’s Lodging Box, when he had a Mind to 
repose therein himself. The young Lion nevertheless grew daily 
in Size and Strength, and the Voyage being long, he became at 
last a more equal Match for the Mastiff; who continuing his In- 
sults, received a stunning Blow from the Lion’s Paw that fetched 
his Skin over his Ears, and deterred him from any future Con- 
test with such growing Strength; regretting that he had not 
rather secured it’s Friendship than provoked it’s Enmity. 


TWO UNCOLLECTED REVIEWS BY HAWTHORNE 


RANDALL STEWART 


T was quite natural that Evert A. Duyckinck should ask Haw- 

thorne to review Whittier’s Supernaturalism of New England 
in the Literary World, for he regarded Hawthorne as an au- 
thority on matters pertaining to witchcraft and supernaturalism. 
Indeed, as literary adviser to Wiley and Putnam, Duyckinck 
had proposed, in 1845, that Hawthorne write a history of witch- 
craft. Hawthorne rejected the proposal, despite the attraction 
which the subject held for him and the proffered sum of money, 
of which he was in sore need. 
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I had often thought of such a work, but I should not like 
to throw it off hastily, or to write it for the sole and specific 
purpose of getting $500. A mere narrative, to be sure, might be 
prepared easily enough; but such a work, if worthily written, 
would demand research and study, and as deep thought as any 
man could bring to it. The more I look at it, the more difficulties 
do I see —yet difficulties such as I should like to overcome. 
Perhaps it may be the work of an after time.’ 


Hawthorne never wrote this contemplated history. But in his 
review of Whittier’s book, which is his most extensive piece of 
formal criticism,? he set forth certain principles and points of 
view, which, in his opinion, should govern the writing of a 
satisfactory treatment of the subject, and which, presumably, he 
would have embodied, had he carried out his intention, in a 
work of his own. 


SUPERNATURALISM * 


The Supernaturalism of New England. By J. G. Whittier. New 

York: Wiley & Putnam's Library of American Books. 

MR. WHITTIER’s literary name has been little other than an 
accident of exertions directed to practical and unselfish pur- 
poses —a wayside flower, which he has hardly spared the time 
to gather. In the dedication of this little volume to his sister, 
he well expresses the feeling of relief, and almost self-reproachful 
enjoyment, with which he turns aside from his “long, harsh 
strife with strong-willed men,”* to converse with ghosts and 
witches, and all such legendary shadows. We doubt not, he will 
return to the battle of his life with so much the more vigor, for 


1 The original manuscripts of Hawthorne’s letters to Duyckinck are in the 
New York Public Library. This letter is dated October 10, 1845. 

2 For other critical articles by Hawthorne, see “ Hawthorne’s Contribu- 
tions to The Salem Advertiser,” Randall Stewart, Editor, American Literature, 
v (January, 1934). 327-341. 

3 From the Literary World,1 (April 17, 1847) , 247-248. The article is un- 
signed; but Hawthorne's authorship is established by the original manuscript 
in the New York Public Library, and by the accompanying letter to Duyckinck, 
dated April 1, 1847: “ I suppose you are tired of waiting for the above notice. 
. . . I shall ask nothing for what I may do for the Literary World. . . . The 
paper itself will be quite an adequate remuneration.” The review is identified 
in Nina E. Browne, A Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1905) , 
61. 

Several typographical errors in the printed review have been corrected by 
collation with the original — 

* From the prefatory poem, “ ication,” which begins “ Dear Sister! ”, vi. 
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this brief relaxation; but we are bound to say, that, if he could 
have more entirely thrown off the mental habit of a man writing 
under a stern sense of duty, he might have succeeded better in 
such a labor of love and idicome, as the present. In spite of him- 
self, Mr. Whittier stoops to the theme with the austere dignity 
of a schoolmaster at his amusements; a condescension that may 
seem exaggerated, when we consider that the subject will prob- 
ably retain a human interest, long after his more earnest efforts 
shall have lost their importance, in the progress of society. 

In the first chapter of this book, there are some good remarks 
on the spiritual tendencies that lie beneath the earthy surface 
of the Yankee character. Such spirituality certainly does exist; 
but we cannot perceive that its indications are, or ever have 
been, so peculiar as to form any system that may come fairly 
under the title of New England Supernaturalism. The contrary 
is rather remarkably the fact; the forest-life of the first settlers, 
and their intercourse with the Indians, have really engrafted 
nothing upon the mythology which they brought with them from 
England — at least, we know of nothing, although Mr. Whittier 
intimates that these circumstances did modify their English 
superstitions. We should naturally look for something duskier 
and grander in the ghostly legends of a wild country, than could be 
expected in a state of society where even dreams are covered with 
the dust of old conventionalisms. But, if there be any peculiarity, 
it is, that our superstitions have a more sordid, grimy, and ma- 
terial aspect, than they bore in the clime from which they were 
transplanted. A New England ghost does not elevate us into a 
spiritual region; he hints at no mysteries beyond the grave, nor 
seems to possess any valuable information on subjects of that 
nature. He throws aside even his shroud, puts on the coat and 
breeches of the times, and takes up the flesh-and-blood business 
of life, at the very + where he dropt it at his decease. He 
so mingles with daily life, that we scarcely perceive him to be 
a ghost at all.° If he indeed comes from the spiritual world, it is 
because he has been ejected with disgrace, on account of the 
essential and inveterate earthiness of his substance. 

This characteristic of a New England ghost-story should by 
all means be retained; else the legend will lose its truth. Mr. 
Whittier has sometimes caught the just effect, but occasionally 
allows it to escape, by aiming at effects which are inconsistent 
with the one alluded to. He has made a fine ballad of the “ New 
Wife and the Old;” *— its only defect is, indeed, that he has 

5 At this point, Hawthorne wrote, and marked out, the following sentence: 


“Such legends do not elevate us into the spiritual world — they degrade the 
latter into our own actual sphere.” 


6 “I remember hearing the story, when a child, from a venerable family 
visitant.” 
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made it too fine, at the sacrifice of the homeliness which was 
its essence. His style, in fact, throughout the volume, has not 
quite the simplicity that the theme requires; it sparkles a little 
too much. The proper tone for these legends is, of course, that 
of the fireside narrative, refined and clarified to whatever degree 
the writer pleases, but still as simple as the Bible —as simple 
as the babble of an old woman to her grandchild, as they sit in 
the smoky glow of a deep chimney-corner. Above all, the narrator 
should have faith, for the time being. If he cannot believe his 
ghost-story while he is telling it, he had better leave the task to 
somebody else. Now, Mr. Whittier never fails to express his in- 
credulity either before or after the narrative, and often in the 
midst of it. It is a matter of conscience with him to do so. 

One other criticism must be allowed us. Mr. Whittier has read 
too much. He talks too learnedly about the “ Ahriman of the 
Parsee, the Pluto of the Roman mythology, the Devil of the 
Jew and Christian, the Shitan of the Mussulman, the Machinito 
of the Indian”; and quotes some black letter mystic or modern 
poet on every page. There is nothing in his treatment of the 
subject that requires such an array of authorities, nor any such 
depth in the well of his philosophy, that we can descend into 
it only by a flight of steps, constructed out of old folio volumes. 

But, how much easier it is to censure than to praise, even where 
the merits greatly outweigh the defects! * We conclude, with the 
frank admission that we like the book, and look upon it as no 
unworthy contribution from a poet to that species of literature 
which only a poet should meddle with. We hope to see more of 
him, in this, or some other congenial sphere. There are many 
legends still to be gathered, especially along the sea-board of 
New Fngland —and those, too, we think, more original, and 
more susceptible of poetic illustration, than these rural super- 
stitions. 


Il 


The little that is known concerning the relations between 
Hawthorne and Charles Wilkins Webber (1819-1856) — journal- 
ist, “ hunter-naturalist,” soldier of fortune — can be briefly told. 
In 1846 Webber wrote an enthusiastic article on Hawthorne 
for the American Review,’ of which he was an editor. In 1848, 
he projected, according to Duyckinck, a “ magnificent monthly 

7 “It is a good little book enough,” Hawthorne wrote to Duyckinck on 
March 20, 1847, “ but cannot be praised very rapturously.” 

8 American Review, 1v (September, 1846) , 296-316. Duyckinck is authority 


for ascribing this unsigned article to Webber: Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture (Philadelphia, 1877) , u, 630. 
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of large size,” which was never published, though he had col- 
lected the materials for the first number; and among the con- 
tributions which were presumably returned to their respective 
authors upon the collapse of the enterprise was, very probably, 
Hawthorne's “ Ethan Brand.” * Three years later, possibly in 
response to the author’s request, possibly at the suggestion ot 
Edwin Percy Whipple, Hawthorne composed a short review 
of Webber's recently published work, The Hunter-Naturalist. 
Concerning this critical effort, he wrote to Whipple, in a letter 
dated West Newton, December 7, 1851: 


I have hammered out the best notice I know how to write of 
Webber's book. I doubt whether the poor fellow succeeds, after 
all. His object is not definite enough for the public comprehen- 
sion; at any rate, he does not pursue it definitely. I fear he will 
find no niche to put himself into; — but I am glad that I have 
done this very little mite for him and his wife.*° 


On December 8, Hawthorne found worthy of record in his 
journal a visit from Mrs. Webber, who “came . . . , dined, and 
went away in the dusk.” Perhaps she took with her the book 
(which was priced at five dollars because of the expensive il- 
lustrations and had been only lent to the reviewer) and the man- 
uscript of the following review.'* 


The Hunter-Naturalist. By C. W. Webber. Philadelphia: I. W. 

Moore; 1 vol. 8 vo. 

It would express too limited a praise, to say of this book that 
it is creditable to the literature of our country. Assuming for 
its scope the whole of animated nature, and being original in 
its methods, and aiming successfully at a purpose heretofore 
neither accomplished nor attempted, the result may be fairly 
reckoned as something added to the intellectual possessions of 
the world. The author's design (and, so far as the work proceeds, 


® Moncure D. Conway, Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne, (London, [18g0}) , 
122. 

10 The original manuscript of this letter is in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. Hawthorne continues: “ If the Advertiser declines to insert the notice, 
I think the Post will. I will bring the book when I next come into town; or 
will send it, if I should not come soon.” 

11 The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne, Randall Stewart, 
Editor, (New Haven, 1932) , 140. Webber was married in Boston in 1849. 

12 Boston Daily Advertiser, December 10, 1851. The review has not been 
identified previously. 
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he has certainly not fallen short of it) is to put a practised 
woodsman into the place of the mere naturalist of the closet, 
and, while fully availing himself of the scientific accuracy of the 
latter, to present the grand subject of Natural History, warm 
and living, to the reader’s conception. This is effected by means 
of the veritable narrative and descriptive sketches of a hunter's 
life; and the book, we feel warranted in saying, holds very much 
the same relation to others in the same field, that birds and 
beasts do, in their native forest, when compared with the stuffed 
specimens on the shelves of a museum. 

Mr. Webber is peculiarly fitted to carry out his design; a man 
of genuine enthusiasm, a scholar, and much more than a scholar, 
combining remarkable perceptive faculties with a deep sensi- 
bility to the poetry of his pursuit; —an instance, in short, not 
often occurring, of a man of thought and imagination, moved by 
a tendency to realize and act out what others only dream of. 
He was the friend of Audubon, and was somgeleedl by that il- 
lustrious naturalist as a congenial spirit.’* 

In the volume before us, Mr. Webber has reason to congratu- 
late himself on being so worthily supported in the department 
of illustrative art. The colored lithographs are of rare beauty, 
and surpass any other specimens which we have seen, in that 
style of illustration. Besides these, the pages of the work are 
strewn with wood-cuts, bringing out the life-like pictures of 
many a crisis in the hunter-naturalist’s adventurous career. Some 
of the most spirited of these designs, we believe, are from the 
hand of the accomplished wife of the author; and her talent as 
an artist, we may permitted to observe, seems to supply all 
that was wanting to Mr. Webber's aptitudes for his chosen 
pursuit. 

N. H. 


13 In a chapter entitled “ Audubon, The Hunter-Naturalist,” Webber tells 
of his first meeting with Audubon (1780-1851) , “ laurelted and grey,” in 1840; 
relates the history of Audubon’s career; and frankly aVows his hero-worship 
of the ornithologist, whom he calls “my highest ideal‘ of the Hunter- 
Naturalist,” 97. 
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The Puritan Pronaos: Studies in the Intellectual Life of New 
England in the Seventeenth Century. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
(New York: New York University Press. 1936. Pp. xii, 281. 
$3-75-) 


Mr. Morison’s triumphantly successful work on the history of 
Harvard has put him in command of a wealth of material on 
the intellectual life of the colonies in the seventeenth century. 
Some of it he has made available in The Puritan Pronaos—a 
series of lectures, “ not finished essays or rigorously documented 
monographs,” but none the less useful studies of some aspects of 
colonial culture. On “The Beginnings of Higher Education,” 
on the colonial schools, and on libraries, he has much to con- 
tribute, and succeeds in his effort “ to push a little farther down 
the cultural trail that” T. G. Wright “ opened into the colonial 
wilderness.” 

Especially valuable are his descriptions of students’ common- 
place books, and his additions to the lists of books owned by 
early New Englanders. Wherever he touches formal education 
in the seventeenth century, he writes with the authority of special 
knowledge. On theology he briefly outlines some of the results 
of Mr. Miller’s recent investigations of the “ Covenant system.” 
Throughout his book he has combined with the fruits of his own 
research much that others, working with him or independently, 
have unearthed. To leave his pages unread would be to remain 
in outer darkness about much new information on the cultural 
life of early New England. 

These lectures, however, had to be written in the scanty leisure 
left by a larger task, and they show here and there defects which 
more careful preparation might have cured. Some of them, to be 
sure, may be charged against the printer, not the author. John 
Wilson’s “Song of Deliverance” is printed “Son of Deliver- 
ance ”; Mr. Matthiessen’s name is misspelled, the appearance of 
“ urinal ” instead of “ urinary” (133) gives a curious, not to say 
comic, effect; and the reference to Henry Vaughan (50) should 
surely be to his brother, Thomas. 
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Rallying to the defense of the Puritans, Mr. Morison points out 
that the intellectual life of the Puritan colonies was richer than 
that of other English outposts, and asks: “ Whoever heard of a 
Virginian play in the seventeenth century?” The answer is that 
most students of American drama have heard of Ye Bare and Ye 
Cubb, performed by three citizens of Accomac County, Virginia, 
in 1665. To be sure, the play is not extant, and may have been 
of English origin, but that it was given at all goes far to weaken 
Mr. Morison’s argument, as does the fact that at William and 
Mary in 1702 a “ pastoral colloquy ” was recited publicly by the 
students. In 1703 a play written in this country was given in the 
South. This misses the seventeenth century by three years only, 
and comes when there was, apparently, nothing comparable in 
New England. 

Cotton Mather is quoted (72) on faults in New England 
schools: “the too general Want of Education in the Rising 
Generation . . . if not prevented, will gradually but speedily 
dispose us, to that sort of Criolian Degeneracy, observed to de- 
prave the Children of the most noble and worthy Europeans, 
when transplanted into America.” On this the comment is: 
“Creole degeneracy! The omnivorous Cotton must have been 
reading Spanish complaints of the younger generation in 
Mexico.” But this is to apply to “ Criolian ” the modern meaning 
of “ Creole.” By the word Cotton Mather meant simply a person 
born and naturalized in a new country, “ but of English or other 
European race.” He uses the word in the same sense early in the 
Magnalia, referring to colonists of English descent; that his use 
was common is shown by the definitions and citations in the 
New English Dictionary, notably the quotation from Dampier, 
in 1697, where the word is applied to “An English Native of 
St. Christophers, a Cirole, as we call all born of European Parents 
in the West Indies.” Cotton Mather was not thinking of the 
Spanish, but was criticizing, as he often did, the rising genera- 
tion in New England. 

Mr. Morison feels that Phillips's reference to Anne Brad- 
street shows “ respect”; as I read it it conveys no “ respect” and 
has possibly even a tinge of ridicule. It is unfortunate that on 
page 127 “romances” is used to cover, apparently, any fiction 
in prose, as synonymous with “ histories,” and that no reference 
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is made to the fact that Reynolds on Murther was made palat- 
able to Puritans because it was ostensibly pious in intent, a 
collection of “remarkable providences.” The loose use of 
“ romances” is common enough, but it stretches a term beyond 
the bounds of usefulness to make it cover things as unlike as 
Reynolds's book, the Arcadia, and The English Rogue. After all, 
“romance” has a specific and accurate meaning, defining one 
type of fiction. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that on the first page Mr. 
Morison airs a highly questionable theory, which is to some 
extent basic to his book. After speaking of intellectual life under 
Puritanism, he says, “ New England was not only puritan, but 
a fair test of what values there were in English puritanism: for 
in New England the puritans had it pretty much their own way.” 
If this means, as it seems to, that in intellectual and literary 
matters the values of Puritanism can be tested fairly in the 
colonies, it is a reckless leaving out of account the fact that 
intellectual and literary life depends largely on the nature of 
the environment, on the character of the available audience and 
on closeness of contact with centres of scholarly, critical, and 
artistic activity. Colonists inevitably face special obstacles, com- 
pared with dwellers in more established communities, and can 
not have things “ pretty much their own way” when it comes 
to chances for writing and publishing. What can be judged fairly 
in a study of Puritan New England is what values Puritanism 
could display in adverse circumstances, not what Puritanism was 
in Marvell or Milton or Hutchinson or Bunyan or Baxter, or, 
generally, in the intellectual life of England. 

Mr. Morison, however, limits himself chiefly to what happened 
in New England, and only rarely risks an attempt to characterize 
by this what similar men and women did and thought elsewhere. 
This is wise, since he does not seem always quite clear as to what 
English Puritanism actually meant for artistic life. That it 
banned the drama he is sure, but he leaves unreconciled the fact 
that Puritans — even New England Puritans — read classic drama 
and wrote dramatic dialogues, nor does he explain the incon- 
sistency in his own statement that Italian opera in England began 
among Puritans. He might have helped himself out of a dilemma 
by some analysis of how far the Puritan’s opposition was to the 
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drama as such, read or privately acted, and how far it applied 
simply to the theatre as a public institution. 

Speaking of the relation of the English universities to the 
literary background of early New England, he asserts: “ Univer- 
sities did nothing to foster creative literature” and “did very 
little to foster creative scholarship.” In support, it is pointed 
out that neither Bacon nor Selden received “ the slightest coun- 
tenance from his Alma Mater.” But Selden was member for 
Oxford University in the Long Parliament — and why not men- 
tion Ben Jonson, to whom Oxford gave an honorary M.A., or 
Donne, similarly rewarded even before he became a divine? Were 
the so-called “ rational theologians” of the seventeenth century 
not creative scholars, or was it pure chance that made them centre 
about the universities? Is there no inconsistency in saying that 
the universities did nothing to foster creative literature, and yet 
to show the extent to which students were trained in writing 
Latin and Greek verse? Perhaps Mr. Morison believes such train- 
ing does nothing to help “creative writing” in English, but 
even so, how does he explain his comment that in the seventeenth 
century religious poetry — which means much of the greatest of 
the time — was written chiefly by men trained in the universities? 

Mr. Saintsbury held that the beginning of the flowering period 
of Elizabethan literature was certainly due to the “ university 
wits ” — the very name is significant. But Mr. Morison will have 
it that: “ The great figures of Elizabethan literature . . . either 
. - - had merely a grammar-school education ... or... re- 
garded their college careers as a waste of time.” Shakespeare, yes, 
and Marlowe; Milton, too, if he can be called an Elizabethan; 
but what of Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, Nash, Greene, Peele, 
Hooker, Bacon, Jonson, and Donne, to run over but part of the 
list? Any comprehensive view of the great writers in the seventy- 
five years before 1650 shows that most of them were trained in 
the universities —and at least two of the very greatest were 
honored by the universities for their work. To swallow Mr. 
Morison’s statement, it becomes necessary to believe that all this 
was mere accident —a task too hard for any one without excep- 
tional gifts of credulity. 

It is wherever literary criticism or literary history is involved 
that Mr. Morison is least satisfying. It is, no doubt, unreasonable 
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to ask that an American historian should be an expert in the 
mazes of Jacobean and Caroline writing, but Mr. Morison in 
this book enters those mazes, and although much that he says is 
impeccable, he now and then gets lost in unfamiliar country. Nor 
is he always skilful as a critic. “ Art” and “ artistic,” as he uses 
the words, too often are simply terms of vague praise, and fail of 
any precise meaning. God’s Controversy is the “ most artistic” 
of Wigglesworth’s poems, and because of the variations of the 
metre shows a more “ flexible art” than the Day of Doom. Here 
Mr. Morison is, as he acknowledges, relying on Mr. Matthiessen’s 
essay on Wigglesworth, but in paraphrasing it he loses its quality. 
To compare his critical remarks with what is said by Mr. 
Matthiessen is to see the difference between clear critical phras- 
ing exactly applied, and critical phrasing that is too vague to 
express precisely what it attempts to say. 

Of course Mr. Morison is at times specific in his critical re- 
marks, but in one instance at least, what he says is questionable. 
According to him Cotton Mather liked the “ redundant ” Eng- 
lish of his grandfather’s day. Was Jonson’s prose style “ redun- 
dant,” or Bacon’s, or does “ redundant” fit the prose of the great 
English Bible or of Richard Hooker? There is, at times, excessive 
prolixity, copia, in the late Elizabethans, but is it genuine re- 
dundancy? The remark that Increase Mather always wrote 
“plain straightforward narrative without imagination, distinc- 
tion, or dramatic sense” is specific enough, but is it true? One 
critic at least (and not an apologetic New Englander) likened 
Mather’s pamphleteering style to Swift's; there have been unen- 
lightened souls who have felt that Mather’s tales of strange hap- 
penings showed perhaps too much imagination and at least a 
pinch of dramatic sense. 

These are matters of opinion and of the use of words. When 
Mr. Morison turns to a summary of the literary background of 
the early settlers of New England, he goes astray on points which 
are, as much as anything in literary history can be, matters of 
fact. He starts with an extraordinary pronouncement: “The 
most prosaic half-century in English letters, during the last five 
hundred years, was the period between 1650 and 1700. John 
Bunyan, for instance.” John Bunyan excelled in a homely, lively 
style, constantly likened to that of the Authorized Version, and 
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replete with concrete and vivid presentations of character and 
action. He is praised as a master of characterization, and as an 
expert in the dramatic handling of narrative. His allegories are 
certainly among the three finest in English; many would say that 
one of them is the best of the three. In the difficult field of reli- 
gious autobiography, he succeeded as few men have, and im- 
mortalized the sensitively felt adventures of his soul by the con- 
creteness and emotional power with which he wrote of them. If 
he is an instance of the “ prosaic” character of literature from 
1650 to 1700, “ prosaic” is a term of high praise, and Mr. Mori- 
son’s error is in flattering Restoration letters too highly. But 
“ prosaic” is defined conventionally as “ pertaining to prose . . 
hence, dull, uninteresting, prosy.” Is this what Mr. Morison 
means? If so, it is odd that he chose Bunyan as an example, and 
as odd that he applies “ prosaic” to the years which saw Fuller's 
“ marvellous” wit; Taylor’s rich prose, informed with poetic 
imagery; Vaughan’s poems, mystically enraptured with God and 
nature; Milton’s two great epics and Samson Agonistes; Walton's 
Angler; the whole work of Dryden; Sir Thomas Browne’s Garden 
of Cyrus; the songs of Waller, Rochester, Sedley, and the other 
lyrists; the tragedies of Lee and Otway; Henry More’s airy specu- 
lations; the whole fantastic group of heroic plays; and the daz- 
zling array of Restoration comedies, witty, shrewdly phrased, ob- 
scene or amoral, but always glittering, and certainly not “ pro- 
saic” unless the word applies to anything not written in verse. 
Perhaps this is the application Mr. Morison has in mind — if 
so, his statement is still erroneous. There was much brilliant 
prose from 1650 to 1700, and although the attitudes of the time 
often lent themselves best to prose, Milton, the lyrists, and Dry- 
den, to name no others, mark the time as one of major poetic 
achievement. As for the comparison with other periods, what of, 
Say, 1450 to 1500, or 1505 to 1555? Both these half-centuries offer 
a good deal that is neither prose nor dull, but they are still no 
richer in the non-prosaic than the time of Milton, Vaughan, and 
Dryden. As for 1700 to 1750 it is marked as a great period by Ad- 
dison, Defoe, Swift, Steele, Locke, Pope, Gay, Watts, Thomson, 
Fielding, Gray, Richardson, Johnson — somehow “ prosaic” fits 
more neatly most of these men than it does, say, Browne or Taylor 
or Henry More. Limit the contest to poets, and Pope, Addison, 
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Gay, Watts, Thomson, and Gray seem, to put it mildly, as prosaic 
as the Restoration lyrists or the authors of All for Love, Silex 
Scintillans, and Samson Agonistes. Where, then, is the peculiar 
preéminence of 1650 to 1700 in prosaic quality? Mr. Morison’s 
generalization must be questioned by any one armed with any 
reasonable definition of “ prosaic,” a text-book of English litera- 
ture, and some acquaintance with major poets and prose writers. 

He goes on to say that from 1650 to 1700 “ the English lan- 
guage was undergoing . . . a profound change.” But a historian 
of the language says: “ By the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the English vocabulary in its main outlines was fixed once 
and for all,” and the same seems true for major elements of in- 
flection and grammar. The twentieth-century reader may have a 
little trouble with sixteenth-century language, but he will have 
almost none with Bacon’s or Hobbes’s. What Mr. Morison seems 
to mean is not language, but style, but the great change in style 
was pretty well made by 1650 and comes between Donne and 
Hobbes, not between Hobbes and Swift. 

“ The older founders of New England grew up in the age of 
Shakespeare and the King James Bible, when Englishmen had 
just discovered the beauty of their language, and were tossing it 
about and playing with it, exuberant as a child who has just 
learned a new game.” It seems strange to couple the King James 
Bible with ideas of exuberance and playing with words, since its 
essence is in an ordered style, and a rigidly selected vocabulary — 
far smaller than Shakespeare's, or Milton's later. The period Mr. 
Morison defines was also the period of Jonson and Bacon, men 
whose ideas about literature guided many of their contempo- 
raries and followers. Neither of them did much “ tossing about ” 
of language, and both urged discipline, not exuberance. Mr. 
Morison’s characterization of their time indicates only one of its 
aspects, links awkwardly the quite different things represented by 
the Bible and Shakespeare, and calmly ignores the powerful 
critical forces set in exact opposition to what he holds typical. 

He proceeds: “ But by the time the younger founders were be- 
ginning to write, English prose style was becoming involved, in- 
tricate, and ‘ metaphysical,’ as in the sermons of Donne and An- 
drewes, Milton’s prose, Browne’s Religio Medici and Burton's 
* Anatomy.’” Andrewes was preaching great sermons as early as 
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1588, and was famous for them long before he died in 1626. He 
belongs, if any one does, to the age of Shakespeare, and has a spe- ~ 
cial relation to the “ age of the King James Bible” since he was 
one of the translators of that masterpiece. And this “ age” is the 
one to which Mr. Morison has just assigned the “ older found- 
ers” of New England. Similarly, Donne died in 1631, was a 
divine in 1615, and had written ornate prose before then. The 
chronological structure of Mr. Morison’s comment is shaky; he 
seems to assume that the older colonists could have found no 
“involved and intricate” prose in their early years. And why 
weren't the younger ones influenced by the Bible or Jonson or 
Bacon, by the new “ scientific” ideal of prose, the neo-classic 
theories, as well as by the Religio Medici — which is, by the way, 
in general, simple prose, far less “ metaphysical” than any other 
of Browne’s major works — or by Milton? Nor js it easy for any 
one who cares for seventeenth-century prose to be content with 
a definition of style which links such disparate methods and re- 
sults as those of Andrewes, Donne, Burton, Browne, and Milton. 
To stretch “ involved, intricate, and ‘ metaphysical’” to cover 
them all is possible, but it ignores radical individual peculiarities, 
and the awkward fact that some of them wrote in more than one 
manner, and were simple and direct now and then when it 
suited them to be so. 

“By 1660 it [the metaphysical style] had become so over- 
inflated that one puncture did for it completely when the Royal 
Society of scientists and virtuosi strewed tacks in the road. For 
the rising fraternity of scientists found” it “ fatal to scientific ac- 
curacy.” Bacon strewed tacks as early as 1605; Jonson had his 
own devices for puncturing; Wilkins and others, before 1660, said 
all that needed to be said about the plain style in sermons; 
Hobbes gave the scientists’ position in the Leviathan. The Royal 
Society stuck a nail into a tire already almost flat. And the Puri- 
tans themselves had had a great part in the changing of fashions 
in prose. Quite apart from the Royal Society and the philoso- 
phers, they saw that simple prose was best for their purposes, and 
by their practice in their sermons, and critical comments in hosts 
of their books from Richard Mather to Richard Baxter, they 
probably accomplished more against over elaborate prose than 
any other definable group. 
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The whole movement toward plainness of prose is, as Mr. Mori- 
son indicates, very important in the seventeenth century, but it 
began very early, was largely successful by 1660, and was con- 
tributed to by many other causes than the advance of science. 
Simple prose and complex prose exist side by side through much 
of the century; some men wrote both; any attempt to simplify 
the whole affair into matters of individuals and brief definable 
periods, or to isolate the influences on one generation of New 
Englanders from those felt by the next, is not to simplify but to 
make confusion out of what after all is not very complicated — 
the presence of two literary fashions at the same time, and the 
gradual usurpation of popular interest by one of them at the ex- 
pense of the other, without, however, extinguishing it completely 
at any fixed date. 

Related to all this is Mr. Morison’s comment on Andrewes’s 
exegetical and practical purpose in preaching, clearly like that 
of Puritan ministers, and his effort to liken Andrewes’s method 
to theirs. Clarity, “strength of reasoning,” and powerful “ appeal 
to the conscience” are common to both, as he says, but he is 
wrong in thinking that their methods, the styles of their sermons, 
are alike. He seeks to support his opinion by four “ test pas- 
sages,” one each from Andrewes and Donne, one from Shepard, 
and one from Oakes. The bit from Andrewes, though not mark- 
edly characteristic, would probably be recognized by any one 
familiar with his style; the Donne passage is famous, often 
quoted, and so characteristic as to be unmistakable. The Shepard 
extract, in rhythm and structure, is unlike either Andrewes or 
Donne. The sentences from Oakes, as printed, are useless for 
comparison, since there are omissions so that the actual style 
as originally written can not be judged. In content it is close to 
Donne; but there is no clear stylistic likeness. It does not need 
“test passages” to prove that Puritan and Anglican preachers, 
in England or the colonies, often explained and reasoned about 
the same ideas or the same texts; it would need far more than 
a set of broken paragraphs to show that in style Shepard or 
Oakes was much like Andrewes or Donne — or, for that matter, 
that Andrewes was much like Donne. 

It may seem unreasonable to criticize at such length the work 
of a historian not mainly occupied with criticism, or literary his- 
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tory, for failing to do all that some trained critic might conceiv- 
ably do. Mr. Morison, however, is no ordinary historian. He 
writes brilliantly — not so brilliantly in this book as in some 
others — and he is a master of some phases of intellectual his- 
tory. Of him it is fair to ask more than of his brethren. If The 
Puritan Pronaos were not so full of good material, it would be 
gratuitous to point out its errors in detail. As it is, it is valuable 
enough to be sure of becoming an authority. Therefore its lapses 
are worth serious attention, and it is important, as it could not be 
in the case of a lesser book, to show how much in it is open to 
challenge, and to warn its readers that now and then even Mr. 
Morison, like Homer or the rest of us, may nod. 


KENNETH B. MurpDock. 


A Further Range. By Robert Frost. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1936. Pp. 102. $2.50.) 


It is difficult to approach this book quite fairly. If only it 
were a first book, or if Frost’s earlier work were less consistent 
in mood and technic, appraisal would be easier. As it is, one 
is distracted by a pre-established Frost manner: one expects 
certain idiosyncrasies of phrasing and diction, the texture ap- 
parently loose yet actually cunningly woven, the careful and 
felicitous colloquialism of tone, and consequently one is in 
danger of judging these poems not for themselves alone, but in 
the light of a preconceived notion of what they should be and 
what they should do. Accordingly, a good poem may seem in- 
valid only because there is nothing in the manner to account 
for it; and a weak poem may achieve an apparent success be- 
cause it evokes the glamour of a remembered excellence. 

To be specific: one is perfectly at home with the short lyrics, 
such poems as “ After-flakes,” “ Lost in Heaven,” the fine “A 
Blue Ribbon at Amesbury,” or “ Desert Places.” Here is Frost 
at his purest and best: no one else writes in this way, no one 
else has ever written precisely in this way. The quality is vi- 
brant, eager, and curiously young; it is pure incantation, the 
more moving because it is managed by the simplest and homeliest 
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means. In the same tradition are many of the longer, more 
dramatic pieces: “ The Gold Hesperidee,” for instance, and “ The 
Old Barn at the Bottom of the Fogs.” If these poems are gen- 
erally less distinguished than the lyrics, it is because they are 
discursive, and because they more easily admit two elements 
which have marred much of Frost’s work for at least one of his 
readers: an obvious didacticism, and a ponderous kind of play- 
fulness. 

It is in the long poems at the end of the book, however, that 
we encounter something unexpected. It is an extended state- 
ment of an attitude that has been only implicit before: a social 
attitude, satirically and most ambitiously exploited in “ Build 
Soil — A Political Pastoral.” And it is precisely here, where one 
would naturally have looked for the strongest writing, that the 
manner seems to break down completely. The voice is still the 
voice of Frost, it is true, and all the tricks are here; but the dic- 
tion is faded, the expression imprecise, and the tone extraor- 
dinarily tired and uneasy. It is a strange thing that Robert 
Frost, pondering the problem of a sick society, should suddenly 
become ineffectual, should seem unable to deal abstractly with 
matters that he has powerfully suggested in many of his best 
lyrics. It is almost as though he had taken one of those in- 
comparable lyrics — say “ A Blue Ribbon at Amesbury,” where 
much is implied — and drawn its essence out into an extended 
“ message” poem, a diluted form of 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught. 


It is not that his social attitude suggests nothing new: is some- 
thing new demanded? The trouble is that it suggests nothing at 
all so much as a man who wishes he had never brought up the 
subject in the first place. Whatever the reason, the “ Political 
Pastoral,” and three or four pieces like it, elaborate a quality 
hitherto not to be found in Frost: a sterility. 

It is as a lyrist in a special field that Frost is supreme, and 
A Further Range is a book of the greatest distinction in so far 
as it is a reaffirmation of a standard already established. Among 
two or three poems of exceptional beauty the shortest and the 
finest of them all deserves to be quoted: 
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MOON COMPASSES 


I stole forth dimly in the dripping pause 

Between two downpours to see what there was. 
And a masked moon had spread down compass rays 
To a cone mountain in the midnight haze, 

As if the final estimate were hers, 

And as it measured in her calipers, 

The mountain stood exalted in its place. 

So love will take between the hands a face. . . 


Is this not the fatal note of the great poetry? Cedite Romani 
scriptores, cedite Graii! 


Dubey Frirrts. 


The Susquehannah Company Papers. Edited by Julian P. Boyd. 
L., 1750-1755; U., 1756-1767; 1, 1768-1769; Iv., 1770-1772. 
Sheldon Reynolds Memorial Publications. (Wilkes-Barre: 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 1930, 1931, 1933- 
Pp. xc, 363; xlii, 354; xxxiii, 354; xxxvii, 392. $5.00 each.) 


These volumes, an instalment of a twelve-volume series, con- 
tain the papers of a land speculating company organized in 
Connecticut in 1753 to resurrect the western land claim of the 
colony and to profit from it. The story they tell is, briefly, that 
the company was unsuccessful in the fifties and sixties in estab- 
lishing the colony's claim; that it started, nevertheless, a stream 
of Connecticut settlers to the Wyoming Valley of northeastern 
Pennsylvania which gave that region a lasting New England 
impress; that its fortunes improved in the early seventies as the 
result of a Puritan-Blackleg alliance with the ruffian “ Paxtang 
Boys” of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania; and that from its 
efforts developed an intercolonial and interstate boundary war 
which ran, with repercussions of many kinds, throughout the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

The documents are a well-balanced collection. They present 
the point of view of company, Pennsylvania proprietors, imperial 
authorities and, later, state governments. They have been gath- 
ered from widely scattered sources, more than two dozen archives, 
public and private, having been levied upon by the editor. In 
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character they are varied, consisting of minutes of the company, 
correspondence of its agents and opponents, memorials and peti- 
tions, proclamations and warrants, legal opinions and depositions, 
extracts from pamphlets and newspapers, and reproductions of 
a number of rare contemporary maps. 

The editing, like the gathering of the documents, is marked by 
a wide-ranging scholarship. The focus of the work is not, as it is 
in earlier studies, the noise and bickering of a mere boundary 
dispute. It is the release of population to the frontier. The 
boundary clash is subordinated to the folk movement. The 
conflict, moreover, is made to transcend the narrow confines 
of the Wyoming Valley. It covers the whole of Connecticut's 
western claim, so that the reader of these documents is introduced 
to issues that during and after the Revolutionary War entered 
significantly into national issues. The transcription of the docu- 
ments has been found faithful where testing of it has been pos- 
sible, and the editorial notes are meticulously detailed and care- 
ful. The editor knows how to use the microscope as well as the 
telescope. 

The documents are introduced by an illuminating background 
essay. In it the conflict of company with proprictors, of colony 
with colony, is depicted as the clash of different types of coloni- 
zation, population, and land tenure. In that clash the editor shows 
that the advantages lay with the New England colony. In the first 
volume and in succeeding volumes briefer essays aid the student 
in surveying and interpreting successive blocks of documents. It 
is the conviction of Dr. Boyd that an editor whose aim is a care- 
ful and reliable selection and editing of documents should be “ as 
deeply immersed in his subject as if he were preparing to write 
a monograph.” The truth is that Dr. Boyd is writing a mono- 
graph in the form of these introductory essays, and it will be an 
admirable one. 

If any criticism is to be made of these volumes, it is that they 
have the defects of their excellence. A twelve-volume work on a 
land speculating company and a boundary dispute is history on 
a terrifyingly detailed scale. Yet whoever compares these volumes 
with other local historical society publications will cheerfully 
withhold objections on this score. The introductory essays might 
be criticized on the ground that they tell the story of the docu- 
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ments so interestingly and well that the documents become un- 
necessary except for the specialist. The answer is that the docu- 
ments would be consulted in any case only by the specialist, and 
he will welcome essays such as these. The series ought to be in 
every library concerning itself with the history of the American 
frontier, for it perfectly illustrates the processes, the ubiquity, 
and the all-pervading influence upon frontier development of 
the land speculator and the land speculating company. 


FREDERICK MERK. 


How the President, Thomas Jefferson, and Doctor Benjamin 
Waterhouse Established Vaccination as a Public Health Pro- 
cedure. By Robert H. Halsey. History of Medicine Series No. 5. 
(New York: New York Academy of Medicine. 1936. Pp. 58. 
Illustrated $1.00.) ‘ 


It is, of course, well known that to Benjamin Waterhouse, the 
first professor of the “ Theory and Practice of Physic” at the 
Harvard Medical School, belongs the credit for the introduction 
of Jennerian vaccination into America. It is less commonly known 
that without the enthusiastic support and active codperation of 
Thomas Jefferson his efforts might have failed for many years 
to make convincing headway against the conservative timidity of a 
medical profession still largely skeptical of the experimental 
method. Dr. Halsey’s scholarly pamphlet contains far more than 
its title indicates. Its historical importance lies in the complete 
record (barring one letter, known to exist, but as yet undis- 
covered) of the correspondence on vaccination between Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse and Thomas Jefferson. But against the back- 
ground of his conscientiously documented account of the earliest 
history of vaccination on this continent, Dr. Halsey has succeeded 
in presenting a vivid picture of the state of medicine and medical 
education during the Adams-Jefferson period. 

The magnitude of the service rendered to the country by Water- 
house can be appreciated only by those familiar with the serious- 
ness of the smallpox menace prevailing at that time. Dr. Halsey 
does not permit himself space to discuss these conditions, which 
undoubtedly explain the immediate interest which Dr. Water- 
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house’s appeal aroused in a statesman as busy as Jefferson was 
at a time when even the professors at the college were exhorted 
“to rally with the clergy . . . in opposition to infidelity, Ja- 
cobinism and Jeffersonism.” Carried to the New World (West 
Indies) in 1507 — only fifteen years after the discovery of America 
— repeatedly reintroduced by immigration and especially by the 
slave trade — the smallpox was firmly established along the eastern 
seaboard before 1600. In Boston, between 1649 and 1800, there 
was a series of noted outbreaks about twelve to twenty years 
apart. Cotton Mather, who seems to have occupied his active 
mind with many practical things quite foreign to his spiritual 
guardianship, said of the early eighteenth century: “ The small- 
pox has four times been a great plague among us. . . . In one 
twelve months about one thousand of our neighbours have been 
carried to their long home.”. In view of the fact that the first 
Jennerian vaccinations in America were made in Boston by 
Dr. Waterhouse it is interesting to note that it was in Boston, 
also, that the earlier, we may call it desperate measure of pro- 
tection — inoculation against smallpox — was first practised. In 
1721, Dr. Zabdiel Boylston had, at the instigation of the busy 
Cotton Mather, inoculated his only son. 

Dr. Waterhouse appears to have been a picturesque and pep- 
pery person whom Oliver Wendell Holmes remembered as “a 
brisk, dapper old gentleman . . . marching smartly about with 
his gold headed cane with a look of questioning sagacity and an 
utterance of oracular gravity. The good people of Cambridge 
listened to his learned talk when they were well and sent for one 
of the other two doctors when they were sick.” A native of New- 
port, Rhode Island, where he began his medical studies at the 
age of sixteen, Waterhouse went to England in 1775, and con- 
tinued his studies at Edinburgh and later in London under the 
renowned Dr. Fothergill. There he probably met, among others, 
John Hunter and Edward Jenner. In 1778, he enrolled as a stu- 
dent in Leyden, where he received his diploma in 1780. Return- 
ing to Newport, he met the governor of Massachusetts, through 
whose influence he was eventually brought to the attention of the 
authorities in Cambridge. 

In 1782, the Harvard corporation, establishing its medical 
school under the leadership of Dr. John Warren, voted three 
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professorships, choosing Benjamin Waterhouse as its first professor. 
After some reluctance on the part of the overseers, the appoint- 
ment was confirmed in January, 1783. Early opposition to Water- 
house was probably due in part to his youth, and possibly, to no 
inconsiderable degree, to the fact that he was a Quaker. But, in 
addition to these purely accidental short-comings, Dr. Water- 
house seems to have possessed personal characteristics peculiarly 
irritating to others. His career in Boston was less noteworthy for 
distinction as a physician than for pride of opinion and quarrel- 
someness. When, eventually, he had something important to say, 
his professional brethren were unwilling to accept anything that 
emanated from him. 

In 1799, Waterhouse received a copy of Jenner’s work. He 
promptly published a report on the new method in the Colum- 
bian Sentinel in March of the same year. In 1800, he received 
some “ matter” from England which he tried on his four chil- 
dren. Obtaining successful “ takes,” he wrote to Dr. Aspinwall, 
physician at the smallpox hospital in Brookline, whose aid he 
enlisted in the crucial and courageous experiment of finding out 
whether the vaccinated children had been rendered resistant to 
smallpox. In his letter to Aspinwall he mentions that it would 
be easy for him to obtain “variolous matter” elsewhere and, 
with it, inoculate some members of his family privately “ but I 
wish to do it in the most open and public way possible. . . . I 
can see that the public have a right to know exactly every step 
I take in it. If you accede to my proposal, I shall consider it as 
an experiment in which we have coéperated for the good of our 
fellow citizens and relate it as such.” 

The experiment was performed by inoculating the oldest boy 
directly from a patient with active smallpox both by punctures 
and by the insertion of an infected thread. No disease followed; 
the boy was dismissed from the hospital on the twelfth day after 
the experiment and returned home. Considering that “ one fact in 
such cases is worth a thousand arguments,” Waterhouse now 
concentrated his efforts on spreading the knowledge. This he 
started to do by publications in newspapers, which, in those days, 
according to Dr. Halsey, were (for lack of medical journals) 
entirely ethical channels for the dissemination of medical infor- 
mation. In addition, he approached President John Adams, who 
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expressed polite interest but seems to have done nothing about it. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society, because of the lack of 
sympathy for anything that Waterhouse might suggest, refused 
to take action on a plan Waterhouse presented at this time for 
the distribution of vaccine virus and information concerning its 
use. Some of the opposition seems to have arisen as a result of 
Waterhouse’s quite natural desire to keep early experiments 
under his own eyes in order to avoid errors, which might delay 
adoption, to the detriment of public health. In the circumstances 
prevailing at that time his attitude was entirely logical and 
ethical, though the same argument, often advanced to-day, as an 
excuse for the patenting of medical discoveries, has lost force in 
view of existing competent public health and professional or- 
ganization. Additional and serious obstacles to the progress of 
the cause came from the ignorant and fanatical, a fact not sur- 
prising if we consider that, even in our own day, there remain 
strong anti-vaccination societies, and that during the late war 
groups of persons refused to be vaccinated on grounds of religious 
prohibition. 

Soon realizing that President Adams was entirely too busy to 
help him, Waterhouse turned to the vice-president. Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s response was immediate and, far more than a mere expres- 
sion of sympathetic interest, encouraged Dr. Waterhouse to count 
upon active assistance. At a time when men as eminent in medi- 
cine as Dr. Rush of Philadelphia (who was reported as having 
pronounced the method as “too beastly and indelicate for 
polished society”) refused to take Waterhouse seriously, the 
layman Jefferson undertook to receive “ matter” and to distrib- 
ute it among the physicians. The problem of transportation and 
preservation was a serious one, and the first three shipments of 
vaccine virus sent to Jefferson arrived in an inactive state, and 
failed to “ take” when tried by a Dr. Gantt of Washington. Un- 
discouraged, Dr. Waterhouse continued to send material — dried 
on toothpicks, on threads and, finally, on plates of glass. Some 
of this was taken by Jefferson to Monticello, where on August 7, 
1801, Dr. Wardlaw successfully inoculated two persons. Jefferson 
observed the progress of these vaccinations and wrote Dr. Water- 
house details of the symptoms, adding sketches of the local lesions. 
By August 21, under Jefferson’s personal supervision, most of 
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“his family ” had been successfully vaccinated. The news of this 
gave Dr. Waterhouse “ pleasure inexpressible.” There followed 
an extensive correspondence in which Mr. Jefferson not only 
reported on his continued efforts to propagate and distribute the 
virus but, in addition, made many practical suggestions. The 
most important of these dealt with the time at which the “ mat- 
ter” should be taken from vesicles and the best manner of pre- 
paring it for transportation. 

Waterhouse, meanwhile, was busy inoculating every day, cor- 
responding with Jenner, publishing reports, investigating fail- 
ures, answering criticisms, and defending himself against those 
“among the faculty ” who “ slyly throw stumbling blocks in my 
way” or “plant themselves like reptiles in the high road of 
improvement.” 

Among the many problems with which Dr. Waterhouse was 
preoccupied at this time there was one which amusingly shows 
that the character of medical students has not much changed 
since 1800. It was naturally of great interest to know whether 
cow-pox was prevalent among New England cattle. In the same 
long communication in which he expresses his delight at Mr. 
Jefferson's success in “ planting” the cow-pox virus at Monticello, 
Dr. Waterhouse writes: 


I have had a number of communications tending to induce a 
belief that this disease [cow-pox] has been found among the 
kine of our own country. I am not, however, entirely convinced 
of it. I gave full credence to one account transmitted to me by 
our Attorney General . . . but not many days since I discovered 
that the cow was inoculated by a mischievous medical pupil who 
took this method to convince an old, unbelieving country prac- 
titioner. This rustic physician’s daughters were his milk-maids. 
They being too disabled from milking the diseased cow, their 
mother performed this office and took the disorder also. 


In the same letter there is a touch of pleasant chauvinism when, 
in speaking of Jenner’s great accomplishment, he credits him with 
“ Franklian sagacity.” 

The establishment of the virus in Virginia and its distribution 
throughout that state, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, largely from 
the original material obtained in Jefferson’s first successful cases, 
now rapidly increased confidence in the new method. The medi- 
cal profession, undoubtedly influenced more by the authority of 
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Mr. Jefferson, now president, than by full comprehension of the 
experimental facts, began to clamor for vaccination material. It 
was soon apparent that the demand could not be satisfied without 
organization. The battle was practically won when in 1802 there 
was founded in New York a vaccine institute which frankiy 
advocated the substitution of vaccination for smallpox inocula- 
tion and stated as its purposes “ extension of the supply of vaccine 
for inoculation of the poor; the maintenance of a permanent 
supply of genuine matter for the use of the community; and the 
dissemination of knowledge of the procedure among physicians 
of the adjacent country.” Of this institute, Edward Jenner and 
Benjamin Waterhouse were appointed perpetual honorary 
directors. 

Although Dr. Waterhouse took his information and methods 
directly from Jenner, there is no question of the fact that to him 
chiefly belongs the credit of promptly recognizing the great value 
of Jenner's discovery and of promulgating it in the most difficult 
circumstances in a country where no properly organized public- 
health supervision existed. He overcame great difficulties, and it 
appears from the evidence presented by Dr. Halsey that there 
was at no time indication of the slightest desire on Waterhouse’s 
part to monopolize the procedure for mercenary purposes, or to 
impede in any way the spread of knowledge concerning it as 
rapidly as possible. Without the active assistance and authority 
of Mr. Jefferson the obstacles encountered might have delayed 
general acceptance by a number of years. It is extraordinary that 
during a period of one of the most active and virulent political 
campaigns of our history, Thomas Jefferson found time to take 
an almost professional part in the propagation of a technique for 
public-health procedure. He was surely one of the first to recog- 
nize that care of the public health is a part of the natural func- 
tions of a government. Moreover, in approaching the problem he 
seems to have instinctively grasped the medicai point of view 
with a sagacity far in advance of most medical thought of his day. 

Dr. Halsey has written a valuable contribution to the history 
of vaccination. In addition to this, however, he has managed, per- 
haps unintentionally and merely by the simplicity and directness 
of his presentation, to produce a vivid character study of two 
remarkable and eminent Americans. 

Hans ZINSSER. 
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From a Surgeon’s Journal: 1915-1918. By Harvey Cushing. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. xxi, 535. Illus- 
trated. $5.00.) 


Piece by piece we are painfully fitting together a picture of 
what is called the Great War. No one expects the finished prod- 
uct to be other than horrible, but the task calls us back again and 
again with a curious macabre fascination. Novels about men in 
the line, diaries of ambulance-drivers, memoirs of generals — all 
are seized upon by a public eager to add another blood-stained 
piece to the great puzzle. Dr. Cushing has supplied us with 
several such pieces in the present summary of his nine-volume 
journal. 

The fact that the author is a physician makes the book espe- 
cially valuable. In the first place, he is not stampeded by what 
he sees; to one accustomed by long training to look upon the 
less lovely phenomena of nature with detachment, war, like 
cancer or typhus fever, becomes a subject for careful note-taking. 
True, it has its xzsthetic qualities, horrible, tragic, heroic, but 
these are incidental to a painstaking observation of events. To 
those unfamiliar with the attitude it may appear cold-blooded 
or, as one horrified reviewer has already given evidence, “ casual.” 
One wonders if Mr. Van Doren feels that one of Dr. Cushing's 
other books, in which he classifies his first thousand brain tumors, 
is “ casual” because he fails to include his philosophical specula- 
tions as to why the Lord made cancer cells. 

One must acknowledge, of course, that this book does little 
or nothing by way of discovering whatever meaning or purpose 
the war may have had, but the author is a true scientist in being 
interested not in why things happen but how. Perhaps that is 
the best reason for reading this book. One has a chance to hear 
about many of the world’s most distinguished medical men and 
biologists and how they behaved themselves in situations of un- 
precedented stress. Dr. Cushing’s commission allowed him great 
freedom and he was familiar not only with large areas of the 
war zone but with most of the important people in the medical 
and research branches of the service. His short, informal sen- 
tences concerning men like Osler, Cannon, Finney, and Bar- 
croft give us rare information as to how men of acknowledged 
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humanity and broad intelligence met the crisis. In the last 
analysis they got through with their spirits intact principally 
because they acted with the same simple but intelligent curiosity 
towards the war as they have always used towards life. 

As should be fairly obvious from the foregoing, the book is 
in no sense a conscious or artistic piece of work, but the method 
of its composition deserves a word. Any one who has been but 
an instrument-passer on a neurological team must allow himself 
a gasp of astonishment amounting to respect, if not awe, for a 
man who could come away from twenty hours of operating only 
to sit down in a poor light and write for another half-hour 
before going to bed. Judging from the fact that these sections 
from his journal of the war are much more readable and infi- 
nitely more concise than his biography of William Osler, this 
method of composition seems suitable to the talent of Dr. 
Cushing. 

Rosert S. Morison. 


Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press. 1936. Pp. 707. Two volumes, paged consecutively. Illus- 
trated. $7.50.) 


Because the European background, the minutiz of origins, 
and the unhappy reign of Nathaniel Eaton were treated in the 
first volume of the Tercentennial History, Harvard College in the 
Seventeenth Century opens strongly with the achievements of 
Henry Dunster, the true founder, and Charles Chauncy, whose 
learning maintained high standards in the face of great difficul- 
ties. It chronicles the years of uncertainty under Leonard Hoar 
and Urian Oakes and of political ups and downs under Increase 
Mather, when the college was somewhat in the position of a 
modern state university whose president has gone in for politics 
on his own account. The book closes with the election of Presi- 
dent Leverett in 1708 and the emerging calm and increasing 
security of the early years of the eighteenth century. 

By 1700, Professor Morison shows, most of the ground lost 
during the lean years had been regained. Graduating classes 
were beginning to be in the twenties, now of boys American born, 
going out to serve New England as clergymen, teachers, magis- 
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trates, doctors. Political uncertainty was finally reduced in 1707 
by the restoration of the charter of 1650, under which Harvard 
still proceeds — the oldest corporation in the country. Stoughton 
“ College” had just recently been added to Old Harvard Hall. 
The college that, except for the steward’s department, Dunster 
administered on {£175 a year gathered from the colony's grants 
and from small gifts from the community was profiting sub- 
stantially from merchant philanthropists in England and at 
home. The course of study had been liberalized, extended, and 
effectively taught under tutors Brattle and Leverett. And most 
important of all, the conservatives, the Mathers at their head, 
had lost control to the liberals, who were so liberal as Congrega- 
tionalists and tolerant even of the Anglican way that Yale had to 
be founded in 1701 to continue the pure New England doctrine. 
At the end of “ the Puritan century” a reader has the feeling 
that the institution is on the straight road to the Harvard of 
the nineteenth century. 

The narrative of events naturally bulges into many detailed 
discussions of pertinent topics: in finance, the income and major 
expenses of the college, the accumulation of endowment, prices 
of staples in which the students paid many of their fees, lands 
owned, with maps contemporary or newly drawn by Dr. Raisz; 
the cost, materials, and plan of the buildings, with Mr. Shurt- 
leff’s pictorial reconstructions of them; the legal basis and polliti- 
cal background of the college as seen in the various charters, 
and in the actual practices of the overseers and corporation; the 
attempt at an Indian college; the first colonial press; student 
life from entrance to graduation, not omitting brawls and more 
legitimate amusements or the old problem of their being 
“ placed” in a definite order, which Professor Morison believes 
in this period was based not on the social position of parents but 
on the scholastic aptitude and performance of the student him- 
self. All facets of the life of the period, from cooking utensils, 
food, and drink to music, literature, and philosophical and theo- 
logical dogma are duly examined. The proper historian of a 
college truly must know something of almost everything. There 
is ample scope, too, for Professor Morison’s special knack in 
sketching persons. The presidents of Harvard and many others 
more or less well known are illuminated with fairness — even 
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Governor Andros, Increase Mather, and Michael Wigglesworth, 
and with humor that springs partly from the seventeenth century 
and partly from the twentieth. 

The longest and most important topic is the curriculum. The 
eight chapters devoted to it and to the library break practically 
new ground. College historians have been given to detailed ac- 
counts of politics, funds, and famous sons, but have ‘notoriously 
neglected the course of study, the one unique feature of their 
subject-matter. Perhaps they may be excused because the same 
perspective is common in the academic community itself, but 
this strand of our intellectual history is almost unexplored. Here 
the official statements of program are amplified by a full study of 
note-books and other scraps of student paper, the commencement 
theses and quzstiones, which give topics the college authorities 
were willing to present the public as samples of their stock-in- 
trade, and above all by brief descriptions of the text and reference 
books known to have been current. Reading outmoded text- 
books in Latin and Greek is even more convincing evidence of 
dedication to Clio than poring over colonial sermons. 

All this gives us a glimpse of the intricacies of logic, the basic 
course, furnishing a method of handling the matter of the other 
disciplines, especially in the disputation. We see the devotion to 
the “ learned languages ” — first as tools, keys to all the arts and 
sciences and to Scripture — more incidentally as literature. The 
educated class was still striving to perpetuate Latin as its peculiar 
tongue, and Harvard made the valiant attempt to add Hebrew 
to Latin and Greek. Perhaps the most fascinating part of the 
story is the gradual sloughing off of metaphysical science which 
began in this period and its steady replacement by empirical 
science. A college teacher might take heart from the unmistak- 
able influence of Charles Morton, whose teaching of the new 
science gave direction to the curiosity of many prominent New 
Englanders. Through text-books the college was still bound to 
the learned world of Europe, to Aristotle, Ramus, Bacon, and 
lesser scholars; William Brattle’s Compendium Logica, com- 
posed in the 1680's, was the first Harvard-made text-book to be 
published. 

These chapters are a contribution to knowledge of the seven- 
teenth century. Obviously Professor Morison and those who as- 
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sisted him were doing the spade-work and evolving a synthesis 
almost at once. Further details of the various disciplines will be 
added and a more exact account of changes from decade to 
decade, but these studies will be of interest only to specialists 
and will not materially alter the picture given in this pioneer 
account of the curriculum. 

So many biting words have passed over the aim and function 
ef early Harvard that Professor Morison’s interpretation de- 
serves special emphasis. He turns definitely away from Josiah 
Quincy, his principal predecessor as historian of the college, and 
from the belittlers in all generations who have dismissed the 
early institution as “nothing but” a theological seminary. He 
stresses the breadth of learning offered, taking as cue the phrase 
in the charter of 1650, “ for the aduancement of all good litera- 
ture artes and Sciences.” But the functionless “liberal arts col- 
lege” as we know it had not yet risen: the first universities had 
been founded to turn out professional men, particularly clergy- 
men. Perhaps the aim of early Harvard may be crudely sum- 
marized as the effort to produce religious learned young men 
who could do something— which meant in the colony, as in 
England, men who could become preachers and teachers and 
later lawyers and physicians. 

The fear of an uneducated ministry was as real in the new 
country as fear of the Indians, and this pious dread Harvard 
served to remove. Fully as notable, however, as the success at 
supplying learned clergymen is the evidence of the steady exten- 
sion of scientific achievement, shown most conclusively by the 
up-to-date astronomy of the New England almanacs, which were 
compiled by Harvard men. It was, moreover, “ achievement 
enough to have maintained unbroken the tradition of integrity 
and public service that the puritans had brought to New Eng- 
land.” If at times Professor Morison seems to overstress the liber- 
ality of the education offered, he has not actually forgotten its 
religious setting, and his emphasis is far closer to the truth than 
that of the nothingbut-ers. 

Perhaps this note overemphasizes the scholarly bearing of 
Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, but the book is 
primarily a contribution to American history and a stimulus to 
further work in intellectual and educational history — which it 
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makes easier by reprinting important raw materials, the texts 
of the charters, all known theses and quzstiones through 1708, 
two important letters by Leonard Hoar, and an inventory of the 
Harvard Archives to 1800. So far have we come from the days of 
the old historical address at anniversaries that instead of an ap- 
peal to college piety we have a work of thorough scholarship — 
an account of Harvard not essentially different from one an 
equally informed Yale or Princeton man might write. The his- 
tory will prove one of the most generally and permanently useful 
parts of the celebration of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
Harvard. 

In addition to being important, the book is also readable. Its 
appeal to Harvard alumni is obvious, and only a word need be 
said of its charm. Beside the numerous illustrations, the sketches 
of persons, of student life, of habits of the time are of general 
interest. Who, for instance, would not be illuminated by the 
ingenious character of the typical Harvard graduate in 1700 —a 
young clergyman in a small town near Boston, farming on the 
side to help support a rapidly growing family, looking forward 
to his commencement holiday, whose outlook on affairs Pro- 
fessor Morison summarizes in the last paragraph of the history? 
The loyalties of the typical Harvard man in 1700 are, he 
concludes, 


. . - first, to God, who is as real to him as his own father, but 
more orderly, scientific, and merciful than his fathers’ God; 
second, to King William, the saviour of England and the Protes- 
tant religion; and, third, to New England, his native land and 
nation. Such notice from her as an invitation to deliver the an- 
nual election sermon in Boston would satisfy his highest per- 
sonal ambition. The rights of the Bay Province and the privileges 
of the Congregational churches he would maintain with equal 
jealousy; and while ready to admit that all respectable Protes- 
tant sects such as the Baptists and Quakers should be tolerated, 
he hopes to keep such persons out of his parish. The state of 
morality and the French menace give him considerable concern; 
privately and publicly he prays that New England, chastened 
for her sins by these terrible wars, may redeem God's covenant 
with her founders, and become a pattern for the rest of the 
world. In the century that is dawning, may the reformed churches 
reunite on a modified New England platform, which, through 
its obvious superiority and marks of divine favor, will even 
convert the French King, and unite all Christendom in bonds 
of brotherhood! 

P. G. PERRIN. 
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The Letters of Joseph Dennie: 1768-1812. Edited and annotated 
by Laura Green Pedder. Foreword by Milton Ellis. (Orono, 
Maine: The University Press. The Maine Bulletin, xxxvm, 
Number 6 (January) 1936. University of Maine Studies, Sec- 
ond Series, Number 36. Pp. xxii, 212. $.75 in paper; $1.50 in 
board covers.) 


Many familiar traits of the author of The Lay Preacher may be 
recognized in The Letters of Joseph Dennie: 1768-1812, but the 
letters contain additional details of self-portraiture that should 
serve as a useful supplement to Milton Ellis’s biographical study, 
Joseph Dennie and His Circle. Dennie’s life was a constant strug- 
gle for health, income, and reputation. In early youth his con- 
stitution was hopelessly impaired by tuberculosis. Want of sound 
business judgment prevented him from capitalizing fully his legal 
training, his gift for preaching, and his few political opportuni- 
ties. Editorship in his day was precarious, at best. His reputation 
as a man of letters flamed brilliantly from time to time, but it was 
almost as unstable as his health and finances. More and more, as 
the years went by, Joseph Dennie “ found an inconveinence [sic] 
in Castle building.” He died at forty-three, his highest hopes 
unfulfilled. 

Dennie repeatedly attributed his failure to obtain due literary 
recognition to his residence in a “ vile democracy.” A confirmed 
Anglophile, he believed that in England his talents would have 
enabled him to enjoy “ the genial sunshine of a Court.” Actually, 
however, his powers were not great, and his productions were 
largely derivative. Of his principal models — Addison, Pope, 
Sterne — the most important was the mercurial Sterne, whose ser- 
mons furnished ideas and whose abandonment to caprice pro- 
vided a precedent for Dennie’s own whims. For it was not when 
Dennie labored over the “ sober and chastised phrase” but when 
he indulged in digression and “ agreeable incoherence” that 
he achieved those effects which make his essays pleasant read- 
ing even to-day. Yet a vein of genial homily and a charmingly 
insouciant manner could not bring him the measure of fame he 
coveted. Dennie’s literary flights, though often brilliant, were 
generally erratic, for he had little sustained power and he lacked 
ballast. 
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The present volume affords examples of Dennie’s correspond- 
ence from the time of his earliest crudely phrased letters to his 
parents to the period of his declining fortunes in Philadelphia. 
Unfortunate gaps inevitably occur. One wishes that more letters 
had survived from the period of Dennie’s greatest influence as 
editor of the Port Folio. Although the Adams Papers, which con- 
tain letters of Dennie to John Quincy Adams, were not made 
available to Mrs. Pedder, no reason is given for the omission of 
two letters from Dennie to Adams published in Mrs. Marble’s 
Heralds of American Literature (219-221). In general, the 
editor has done her work well. The volume contains a clear in- 
troduction, a (too-brief) bibliography, and a good index. Most 
of all, Mrs. Pedder deserves applause for her extremely con- 
scientious annotation of the text of the letters. 


ALEXANDER CowleE. 


Puritans in the South Seas. By Louis B. Wright and Mary Isabel 
Fry. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1936. Pp. 347. 
$3.00.) 


In writing about missionary enterprises during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, most of the early commentators were 
unable to conceal their fierce, if understandable, bias. The mis- 
sionaries and their pious defenders were prone to exaggerate the 
glories of their work; while their opponents were equally guilty 
of distorting facts. Mr. Wright and Miss Fry, having “ no social 
or religious ax to grind,” avoid both these pitfalls. Their book 
is a popular but sound account of the occupation of the South 
Sea, and if the commercially minded men of God are frequently 
revealed in a light of dubious sanctity, many more malicious im- 
plications could have been suggested — as those who are familiar 
with South Sea literature know only too well. It is very easy to 
sentimentalize over the disappearance of the beautiful and child- 
like Polynesian, and it is quite natural to resent the devastating 
consequences that resulted from the influx of the unimaginative 
Calvinist tradesmen. The authors of this book, however, cor- 
rectly interpret the missionary movement in the South Seas as 
merely one manifestation of civilization’s corroding advance, a 
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movement hastening the disintegration which ultimately would 
have been effected by other processes. 

The authors have not concerned themselves with pre-mission- 
ary accounts, preferring to restrict their efforts to the history 
of the three evangelical groups who were actively engaged in their 
dual réle of bringing God and industry to Polynesia. While this 
plan gives a unity and direction to Mr. Wright's and Miss Fry's 
book, some interesting material is sacrificed, and the important 
distinction between the early voyagers, tolerant and a little senti- 
mental, and the Puritan adventurers who followed them is lost. 

The longest section of the book deals with the London Mis- 
sionary Society and the exploits of their aggressive “ Saints” in 
Tahiti and the adjoining islands. Here, the authors, emphasizing 
the careers of the most famous brethren, have painted an ex- 
cellent picture of the missionary settlements and the “ civilizing ” 
of the trustful natives. It is unfortunate that they have not de- 
scribed the Polynesian character more intimately, particularly 
in the Society Islands, since the clash between the temperaments 
of native and missionary is not brought out sufficiently. The 
authors have admittedly sacrificed pathetic incidents and various 
local-color anecdotes for the sake of greater verisimilitude; yet 
the ingenious attacks on the Bible by Tahitian skeptics and their 
hesitating acceptance of certain Puritan doctrines is both enter- 
taining and revealing. Mrs. Mortimer’s A Night of Toil, for in- 
stance, a book which the authors have not used, describes such 
incidents. It is a beautifully naive characterization of the Puritan 
attitude and reveals the utter inability of the missionaries to 
understand their devil-ridden converts. The unseemly conduct 
of the natives while attending services (reactions, by the way, 
which delighted Melville) might also have been used here, as 
well as some mention of the islander’s miserable complaints which 
the pious missionaries conveniently attributed to a stubborn 
pagan heritage. 

The part dealing with the Marquesan missionary ventures is 
perhaps the weakest in this otherwise complete account. It is 
true that the London Missionary Society was never successful 
in converting these incorrigible savages, but there are occasional 
references to frustrated attempts in Torrey’s Narrative, an excep- 
tionally amusing book, and John Coulter’s Adventures in the Pa- 
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cific, which anticipated Melville’s Typee by a year. The authors 
did not intend, however, to produce an exhaustive history of the 
South Seas. Their book is compact, exact, and agreeably written; 
they have waded through a mass of documentary material and 
carefully excluded irrelevancies. Puritans in the South Seas is a 
much needed book and indispensable to any one interested in 
that subject. 
DANIEL AARON. 


George Berkeley: A Study of His Life and Philosophy. By John 
Wild. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 
1936. Pp. xi, 552. $6.00.) 


Professor Wild has chosen wisely in confining himself neither 
to a biography of Berkeley nor an account of his opinions. In- 
stead, he has given us both in a single massive volume; and the 
sum of the two is greater than the parts taken separately. One 
might venture to lay down the maxim that the greater the phi- 
losopher the more acute the difficulty of divorcing his life and his 
philosophy. In Berkeley's case, at any rate, “ the * design and con- 
nexion ’ of his works is the man himself.” Because his ideas were 
of pith and moment, his comings and goings seem of compara- 
tively trivial importance. The one exception, perhaps, is his as- 
tonishing excursion to America, where he stayed for a little over 
three years, chiefly near Newport, Rhode Island, in the vain hope 
of founding his ambitious “ nursery of learning” in Bermuda. 

Most of the facts about this American visit have been well 
known since the publication in 1932 of the late Dr. Benjamin 
Rand’s Berkeley's American Sojourn. Professor Wild does not 
markedly alter or add to this earlier account, but he places the 
known facts in a much larger setting than that in which they 
have been envisaged hitherto. We are enabled to see the church- 
man’s rising disgust at the corruption which was exposed by the 
bursting of the South Sea Bubble and his own “ worldly en- 
tanglements” in seeking ecclesiastical preferment finally crystal- 
lize in his determination to lay the educational foundations of a 
new and purer civilization in “ the blessed summer isles” of the 
West. 
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While he was filled with an enthusiasm which, mirabile dictu, 
overpowered even the cynicism of Jonathan Swift, Berkeley had 
no illusions, either before or after his stay in America, about the 
prevailing “ ignorance and barbarism ” of the colonies generally, 
New England included. Many have laughed, as Professor Wild 
points out, at his choice of “ a poetic though utterly remote and 
insignificant spot which has hardly been able to support a straw 
hat industry, to say nothing of a university.” To Berkeley, how- 
ever, the absence of trade was a notable advantage, not a detri- 
ment. Bermuda, he believed, was remote from the vices of the 
seaboard cities and free from the luxury of such islands as Bar- 
bados; and yet it was accessible enough to be the site of a “ gen- 
eral cultural agency for the training of qualified ministers of the 
Gospel to take charge of the colonial churches” as well as the 
usual missionary training school for Indians and negroes. 

No sooner had this “ unknown college tutor,” as he called him- 
self (he had been famous for a decade for his Treatise and was 
the friend of Pope, Swift, Steele, and Addison), made up his 
mind to emigrate than the sun of fortune began to shine upon his 
career in the Anglican Church in Ireland. When he finally set 
sail for America in 1728, it was with the pleasant option of return- 
ing to the richest deanery in Ireland within a year and a half 
after the payment of his royal grant of twenty thousand pounds. 
The story of his sojourn at Newport, where he bought the farm 
called Whitehall, later deeded to Yale, is largely that of delays 
and final disappointment at the non-payment of the money he 
hoped for. He had been quietly circumvented by “ the political 
realism of the Townshends and Walpoles,” which he interpreted 
as “ what they foolishly call free thinking”; and which he set 
out once more to annihilate in his Alciphron, written at White- 
hall in 1731 and “ the most widely read of all his works.” In that 
dialogue he sums up that discouraging view of American culture 
which was to become one of the stereotypes of the English mind 
for the next two centuries: 


The first care of mankind is to supply the cravings of nature; in 
the next place they study the conveniences and comforts of life. 
But the subduing prejudices and acquiring true knowledge, that 
Herculean labor is the last; being what demands the most per- 
fect abilities, and to which all other advantages are preparative. 
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It would be unpardonable to convey the impression that Pro- 
fessor Wild's fine volume is chiefly concerned with Berkeley's 
brief visit to New England, which takes up but two of his seven- 
teen chapters. With an admirable contempt for that horror theo- 
logia, which, as he says, “ has for the last century seriously im- 
peded historical study both in Europe and in America,” he has 
dared to present the Bishop of Cloyne “as he was,” a brilliant 
and self-critical philosopher who was also a human being in- 
volved in all the perplexities of an age of compromise. His de- 
velopmental study has the fine-grained texture, the high polish, 
and the ample dimensions of a granite monument. It should 
endure. 

Haroip A. LARRABEE. 


Theodore Parker. By Henry Steele Commager. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. xiv, 339. $3.00.) 


This book is a notable one, not only because of the subject, but 
because of Mr. Commager’s way of treating it. Few distinguished 
Americans have had so objective and yet at the same time so 
living a biography as Theodore Parker has in this. Mr. Commager 
tells us in his preface that he has written the book more for his 
own satisfaction than for the edification of others. In short, his 
conception of the function of the biographer, if we are to judge 
from this, is to write as a labor of joy, without reference to any 
social responsibility or any broadly functional conception of 
scholarship beyond accurately setting down facts in an zstheti- 
cally satisfying way. 

In describing Parker’s feelings, ideas, activities, Mr. Commager 
has worked in no cut-and-dried fashion: on the contrary, his 
sensitive concern and insight for the living man is sustained and 
at times deeply moving. As a result, and it is a very important 
result, Parker lives again in these pages, a tribute to Mr. Com- 
mager’s talents as an artistic and brilliant and sympathetic 
biographer. We feel, as we come reluctantly to the last page, as 
if we had known Theodore Parker intimately, as if we knew him 
still. We know how he thought, how he talked, for Mr. Commager 
has discovered and let us share such secrets. We know what many 
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of Parker's friends thought of him, what he thought of himself. 

Theodore Parker himself, however, would not have been satis- 
fied with this biography. It would not have been enough for him 
to live again, though he loved life dearly and hated to relinquish 
it. It would not have been enough for him that we, many decades 
later, should appreciate his moral and intellectual integrity, his 
sense of humor (which reformers, let alone revolutionists, are 
supposed to lack) , his vast learning, his heroic struggles, his love 
of nature and of man in the concrete as well as in the abstract. 
Here are all these qualities of the man, however; here, too, we 
learn of his vigorous efforts, within the Unitarian camp, to win 
acceptance for, or at any rate tolerance of, a natural religion in 
place of what appeared to him a formalized one. From this record 
of his mind and actions we see, too, just how intensely he felt 
about social evils, about intemperance, unscrupulous exploiters 
of labor, owners of slaves, and their northern allies. We feel all 
this, his rich, nervous, exuberant personality, his pardonably 
vain love of his books, his vast reading, his scholarship; we feel 
his prejudices and some of his limitations, but chiefly his great- 
ness of soul. 

With all this, however, Theodore Parker would not have been 
satisfied. “ In telling us what has been,” he wrote, “ the historian 
is also to tell what ought to be, for he is to pass judgment on 
events, and try counsels by their causes first and their conse- 
quences not less. When all these things are told, history ceases to 
be mere panorama of events; it becomes philosophy teaching by 
experience, and has a profound meaning and awakens a deep 
interest, while it tells the lessons of the past for the warning of the 
present and the edification of the future.” Mr. Commager be- 
lieves, apparently, that the historian and biographer have no 
business with any of this. It would, indeed, be hard to imagine a 
more decisive repudiation of Parker’s tenets than one finds in 
this, the most recent and the best biography of him. 

While the reviewer has some sympathy and great respect for 
Mr. Commager’s conception of biography (especially when it is 
executed as well as it is here) historians should not be blind to 
the limitations of the method. It permits us to feel, rather than 
to understand —in any save a kind of institutional way. The 
origins in objective phenomena of the reform movements for 
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which Parker lived and died do not become clear from these 
pages. Nor do we understand how Parker's ideas and labors 
affected these movements, what they meant in the main stream 
and minor eddies of national experience, what they signified 
from the point of view of social change, and what their place was 
in the assumptions of Americans regarding the possible and 
the desirable. Mr. Commager would, no doubt, reply that each 
who reads his book may make what interpretations he will. 
Certainly many readers will do so— will see, clearly enough, 
what side Parker was on in the struggle between the favored and 
the “ dangerous” classes, in the contest between privilege and 
humanity. Those who do not take to heart these things so ex- 
plicitly as Theodore Parker would have wished the readers of 
his life to do will certainly share Mr. Commager’s delight in the 
material, in this forceful, poignant story. Perhaps that is enough. 
In any case, Mr. Commager has made, certainly, a major contri- 
bution to American historical scholarship. 
MERLE Curti. 


Frontier Folkways. By James G. Leyburn. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1935. Pp. viii, 291. $3.00.) 


This is a study of the modes of frontier adaptation. The author, 
a sociologist, undertakes to discover the laws of human behavior 
— the “ first principles ” of sociology — by comparing historically 
a number of frontier societies in different parts of the world. 
The history of eight frontier societies is sketched, a chapter to 
each: the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1629-1650; the French along 
the St. Lawrence, 1660-1698; New Zealand, 1839-1857; the 
Portuguese in Brazil, 1549-1580; the Boers in the Transvaal, 
1835-1899; Australia, 1787-1840; the Dutch in Java; and the 
Spanish in Latin America. A chapter is given to “ Characteristic 
Phases of Frontier Life in America, 1770-1870,” and the book 
concludes with a chapter on “ The Study of Frontiers in Rela- 
tion to the Science of Society.” 

The book is difficult to assess. Its author insists that it is not 
a history of frontiers; yet of its eleven chapters nine are history. 
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They are, however, pallid history, thin surveys extracted from 
secondary materials. The author does not think it necessary to 
use primary materials. “ The social scientist,” he observes, “ can 
rely with confidence upon the monographs of the historian; ob- 
viously it is unnecessary for him to go back to the original 
diaries and records when these have already been carefully 
combed. He must only be sure that he uses the facts of history 
rather than its interpretations; in this he is simply following in 
the footsteps of Tylor, Frazer and other founders of the 
science.” (5). The historical works relied on, as the footnotes and 
bibliography show, are frequently not the best nor the latest, 
and many among them would be trusted as to the facts of history 
by no prudent historian. 

For comparative purposes in deriving laws of frontier adapta- 
tion, the author classifies the frontiers he describes into four 
types: the small farm frontier; the frontier of the settlement 
plantation (using slave or peon labor) ; the camp (mining, lum- 
bering, railroad construction, efc.); and the frontier of the ex- 
ploitative plantation. The example given of the frontier of the 
exploitative plantation is the Dutch in Java. The reader will 
wonder wherein a handful of Dutch administrators in the midst 
of one of the densest native populations in the world consti- 
tutes a frontier, and how it can profitably be compared with a 
frontier in any normal sense of the term. The mystery is in- 
creased by the author's observation (151): “A study of the 
Dutch in Java is not a discussion of frontier folkways but of 
why a fecund, wealth-producing country never harbored a fron- 
tier society.” 

A tabular summary of the mores of the four types appears 
in the concluding chapter (231-233). To readers of the Quar- 
TERLY the mores of the “ small farm frontier,” the New England 
type, will be of particular interest. Land-holding there is marked 
by “absence” of primogeniture. In fact, “ Primogeniture . . . 
found no place in America.” (16) . Sexual immorality is “ Rare; 
strong disapproval by mores.” As to religion, it is “ Ardent, often 
emotional, with emphasis upon the luck element in life. Tending 
away from authoritarianism.” However, “ The most significant 
fact about these [Massachusetts Bay] folkways and institutions 
is that, in spite of difference in specific characteristics, the un- 
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derlying structure of Massachusetts society was the same as that 
of the French peasants along the Saint Lawrence, of the Boers 
in South Africa, of modern Europe, of the primitive Hottentots 
and Eskimo.” (7). 

The tabulated mores of the other three frontier types will seem 
to the reader less startling. Those of the camp will seem rather 
obvious. In the camp divorce is “absent.” So are children. 
Women’s rights are “ lacking.” Sexual immorality, “ common, 
where prostitutes are present.” 

From this comparative analysis ten laws of frontier adapta- 
tion are derived. The judgment of the reader on the ten is 
likely to be that the mountain has labored and brought forth a 
mouse. According to the author the most “striking” of the 
number is that social institutions are all subject to change. Some 
of the others are: that adjustments to environment are at first 
mental; that economic mores are basic in society; that men 
achieve security by association with their fellows; that social 
institutions are the product of centuries of slow change; and 
that foreknowledge is a necessary precondition to the avoidance 
of ill. 

Sociologists may deem this book useful history. Historians will 
hope it is useful sociology. 

FReperRick Merk. 


The Origins of American Critical Thought, 1810-1835. By Wil- 
liam Charvat. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1936. Pp. 218. $2.50.) 


This book, the subject of which is the origins of critical thought 
in America from 1810 to 1835, is of considerable interest to the 
more curious student of the first phase of national American 
literature. In an early chapter it makes quite clear the basis of 
this thought in the national character. According to the critics 
of the time (most of whom, as Mr. Charvat pertinently points 
out, were lawyers, legislators, ministers, and teachers) literature 
should exercise a conservative influence in general. The critic 
looked upon himself as “the watch dog of society”; he took 
it upon himself to see that literature in no way threatened the 
existing social and political order, that it upheld the common 
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religious ideals and moral standards; that it should be cheerful 
and optimistic; that it should not deal with what is “ mystical” 
or obscure, and that it should be social, that is, that it should 
be on the side of society against the erring and eccentric in- 
dividual. Quite clearly, these requirements which were made 
for literature were in keeping with the strongly practical char- 
acter of the American people. Mr. Charvat, however, fails to 
mention the fact that in the eyes of many of these critics, notably 
William Ellery Channing and R. H. Dana, the practical char- 
acter of their countrymen opposed barriers to literature by in- 
sisting on a too narrow definition of usefulness. 

Mr. Charvat proceeds to consider the foreign influences under 
which our early national critics reflected and held forth in their 
reviews, and he stresses the interesting affinity that lay between 
them and certain Scotchmen of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. He observes: 


It is a commonplace that the America of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was culturally dependent upon England. It is more ac- 
curate to say that it was culturally allied with Scotland. In 
America the most popular foreign periodicals were the Edin- 
burgh and eeatele weal Campbell's New Monthly Magazine. 
All three were run by Scots we had been brought up in the 
same philosophical and critical traditior. The philosophical 
background was the Scotch “ common sense” school; the criti- 
cal and aesthetic tradition was that of Kames, Blair, and 
Alison. the “ psychological” aestheticians. Now the interesting 
thing is that this philosophy and this aesthetics were just as 
popular in America as they were in Scotland. 


The Scotch school, without Hume, of course, and with Dugald 
Stewart immediately in the background, gave enough place to 
literary and philosophical idealism to suit the American palate; 
but it was on the side of its common sense, and, notably be- 
cause of its insistence on the social rather than the individual- 
istic aspect of literature that it mostly appealed to Americans. 
The point is not without interest if one would understand the 
difference between an earlier and a later phase of our literature. 
For it is quite clear that the Scotch influence had very little to 
do with the sprouting of American transcendentalism. 
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Matters of more common knowledge which the author pursues 
are the relative positions of Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, and other English contemporaries in the opinion of 
American critics. Shelley and Keats had to wait till a later 
period for anything like wide approbation. Scott, Moore, Camp- 
bell, Hunt, Byron, and even Southey enjoyed an early vogue. 
But by 1824, Byron, Southey, Moore and Hunt “ had been dis- 
placed in the critical hall of fame by Wordsworth.” And the 
fact that Wordsworth’s ascendency coincided with the dawn of 
American transcendentalism is brought home forcefully by some 
remarks of William Ellery Channing delivered in 1823 and 
quoted once more by Mr. Charvat: 





Poetry is useful by touching deep springs in the human soul; 
by giving voice to its more delicate feelings; by breathing out 
and making more intelligible, the sympathy which subsists be- 
tween the mind and the outward universe; by creating beauti- 
ful forms of manifestations for great moral truths. 


Mr. Charvat has chapters in which he considers what the 
critics had to say about the technique of poetry, prose style, the 
essay, and fiction. If these are less interesting, the reason is that 
American critics in the beginning of the nineteenth century were 
themselves less interesting when they talked about technical 
questions than when they talked about the possibilities, aims, 
and general character of literature. 

The book gets off to a bad start in the introductory chapter 
of a very few pages. The remarks here have little general refer- 
ence and freshness. The writer overlooks the commanding rea- 
sons why some Americans of this period desired to have a 
national literature — their feeling, for instance, that it would 
bind together the sprawling young nation spiritually as new 
roads and canals would bind it together materially. Elsewhere, 
however, the broad intellectual and human background of his 
subject is well considered. Many of the points which Mr. Charvat 
stresses deserve the new emphasis which he gives them. His book 
has the further merit of exhibiting, when the occasion arises, 
a mind capable of critical thought on general literary problems. 


W. E. SEpGwIck. 
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The Private Schools of Colonial Boston. By Robert Francis 
Seybolt. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1935. Pp. x, 
106. $1.50.) 


The importance of private schools in the life of any community 
which, like colonial Boston, offered in the curricula of its public 
schools only Latin and Greek and the three R’s is obvious. But 
never before have we actually had the data concerning such 
schools presented in a systematic fashion. In this little volume, 
Professor Seybolt has reprinted from the New ENGLAND Quar- 
TERLY, (September 1935), his brief essay “ The Private Schools 
of the Seventeenth Century” in which he brought together 
from scattered sources the scanty evidence on the subject. In 
addition, he has presented the source materials concerning 
eighteenth-century private schools on which he has based ten 
pages of significant commentary. These source materials (109 
advertizements of private teachers in Boston from 1706 to 1776) 
are arranged in chronological order with convenient footnotes 
giving not only the source but also the other dates of the appear- 
ance of the advertizement if it came out more than once. Since 
the Massachusetts law required private school-masters to be 
licensed, Professor Seybolt has found it possible to add some 
information from the Boston Records. More illuminating are 
occasional references te keepers of private schools found in 
diaries such as those of Samuel Sewall and John Rowe. 

The subject must frequently taught in the private schools 
was mathematics, ranging from arithmetic and algebra to conic 
sections and spherical trigonometry. The practical side of the 
subject is much in evidence in the offers of instruction in mer- 
chants’ accounts, navigation, fortifications, and gunnery. For 
clerks there were available, besides penmanship and arithmetic, 
courses in foreign exchange, shorthand, French, and geography. 
The polite accomplishments, dancing, fencing, and music, were 
also taught. The offerings for girls were mostly in the various 
types of needlework, but they, too, could take up Latin and 
Greek and the other academic subjects. Although most of the 
schools were for youth, older persons were occasionally specifi- 
cally invited to enroll. Evening classes are frequently mentioned. 
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More unusual is the advertizement for “ A Morning School ” with 
hours from five to seven. “On Morning Wings, how active 
springs the Mind!” quoted the enterprising teacher. 

Besides demonstrating that a wide variety of subjects was 
taught, Professor Seybolt shows that instruction in history and 
geography was available at least a century earlier than standard 
writers have believed. Instruction for girls was much more com- 
mon than casual commentators would have us think. The temp- 
tation is to read too much into what is, unfortunately, scanty 
evidence. Many of the schools were ephemeral, and others 
(viewed from any cultural standpoint) were trivial. Nor is there 
any way of knowing how many pupils actually availed them- 
selves of the opportunities. Most debatable is the assertion in the 
“ publisher’s note” that the private-school program of instruc- 
tion “appears to have met every contemporary educational 
need.” Certainly no “ progressive” educator has ever acknowl- 
edged as much for any age! 

Professor Seybolt himself claims rather too much for the evi- 
dence he presents. He says that there was a steady demand for 
Latin and Greek (86), but there is only one reference to in- 
struction in Greek and only six, at most, to Latin. Nor is it 
evidence when a single teacher offers six or eight or even more sub- 
jects that there were classes in them all. The author's generaliza- 
tion that the “ masters [of private schools] sought always to keep 
abreast of the times, for their livelihood depended on the success 
with which they met these needs” ignores the fact that many of 
the schools must certainly have died an early death through lack 
of patronage. Not a few of these teachers had other sources of 
income; while obviously some, far from attempting to meet the 
needs of the community, tried to create the need for their services. 
Their exigent circumstances and not the demands of an eager 
citizenry dictated the opening of schools. 

There is no question, however, that the existence of this type 
of school, committed to no objectives save those of earning a 
living and obtaining a social veneer, and subjected to no particu- 
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lar program and to no specific standards of instruction (save, 
presumably, the moral character of the instructor) was an im- 
portant factor in the development of the community. Again, as 
in his other writings, Professor Seybolt says, “ Let us look at the 
records.” Students of colonial life will be grateful to him for 
this opportunity to see the facts. 

Rosert E. Moopy. 


The Achievement of T. S. Eliot. An Essay on the Nature of 
Poetry. By F. O. Matthiessen. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1935. Pp. 160. $2.25.) 


Nothing could better indicate the extraordinary self-conscious- 
ness of our time than the appearance of Mr. Matthiessen’s bril- 
liant and almost definitive study of T. S. Eliot’s work while the 
poet is yet alive and hardly past the noonday of his achievement. 
Our literary forebears might have thought such a book a breach 
of decorum. But a poetry and a criticism like Mr. Eliot’s some- 
how imply a critical appraisal that accompanies rather than 
follows literary performance. In this phenomenon one may find 
at least one clue to the causes of modernism. 

Other clues may be found in the explicit argument of Mr. 
Matthiessen’s closely written chapters and extensive annotations. 
His book is as much an essay on the nature of modernism as it 
is on the nature of poetry. Although Mr. Matthiessen as critic 
repudiates the romantic, the humanistic, the sociological ap- 
proach, and declares that his own approach “ is through close 
attention to technique,” he is unable to discuss technique alone 
and leave other matters to be taken for granted. Mr. Matthiessen’s 
approach gives us, in his discussion of “ The “ Objective Correla- 
tive’” and “The Auditory Imagination,” some of the best 
analysis of poetry as poetry that has appeared in our time. Be- 
fore doing this, however, he is put to the necessity of stating 
Eliot’s problem — the problem of moderns — which is this: how 
to bring his devotion to tradition into significant union with the 
chaos of modern life. 

Out of this “ problem ” grows Eliot's sense of nearness to Donne 
and Baudelaire, his choice of symbols and of technical devices, 
his use of parallel myths to furnish a background of reference 
(as in The Waste Land), his search for the “ objective correla- 
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tive” that, while allowing the artist full intellectual integrity 
and freeing him from the old curse of romantic egoism, neverthe- 
less gives his poetry emotional strength and a centre. Thus the 
“ method” of T. S. Eliot becomes dramatic, rather than lyrical 
and subjective. Mr. Matthiessen does not make so much of this 
point as he might; and in general he neglects to consider possible 
defects of the Eliot method — which may conceivably be another 
form of the romanticism that Mr. Eliot deplores. 

It is, however, an admirable book. It would be difficult to 
find another study of T. S. Eliot that, within such limits, is so 
thorough-going and lucid. Not many poets in our time or any 
other have been fortunate enough to fall into the hands of a 
critic so intelligent and sympathetic as Mr. Matthiessen. 


DoNnaALD DAVIDSON. 


Limners and Likenesses: Three Centuries of American Painting. 
By Alan Burroughs. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press. 1936. Pp. ix, 246. Illustrated. $7.50.) 


The volume under discussion is unique in its attempt to trace 
the development of the American artistic tradition during three 
centuries by reviewing the works of American painters in relation 
to the conditions existing at the time of their production. In 
short, the author views art as a social product. 

Mr. Burroughs states his theme as follows: 


Since the purpose of this criticism is to define whatever tradi- 
tion of painting exists in what we call euphuistically the United 
States, the first matter for attention is one of nationality. The 
colonies which preceded the states were obviously not one nation; 
yet as one considers the pre-Revolutionary painters, many of 
whom were born abroad, one realizes that nationality is not only 
a matter of birth and politics. In art it is primarily a matter of 
environment. . . . The spirit and character of time and place 
produce traits independent of accidents of birth and early 
training. 

The book is written in a manner adapted to the layman as well 
as the student. It is comprehensive, concise, and well documented. 
One hundred and ninety-one illustrations have been provided in 
order that the theme may be presented visually as well as verbally. 
The author begins with a summary of the Dutch influence on 
seventeenth-century painting in America. Dutch paintings were 
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imported by the English colonists, and Dutch artists were active 
in New Amsterdam. There follows an account of colonial eight- 
eenth-century painting by such artists as Feke and Blackburn 
based on an English style according to the taste of the “ middle 
cities,” the planters in the South, and the “ taste of New Eng- 
land.” With the advent of Copley and Charles Willson Peale 
there developed “a distinctive American taste.” The federal pe- 
riod, during which Peale was still painting, saw the rise of Earl, 
Trumbull, and Stuart. 

At this point Mr. Burroughs leaves the chronological order and 
arranges the painters reflecting the “vagaries of democratic 
taste” into such categories as itinerant realists, miniature paint- 
ers, landscape painters, and “ exponents of poetic painting.” The 
sixth chapter deals with the painters influenced by training in 
Diisseldorf, Munich, and Paris, and includes discussions of 
Whistler, Abbey, Cassatt, Weir, Twachtman, Robinson, ‘McFee, 
and Sheeler. 

The last chapter, “ The Struggle for Nationalism,” aptly begins 
with a treatment of the “ local scene ” and presents extended com- 
ments on Homer and Eakins. Some of the other artists discussed in 
these pages are Henri, Sloan, Bellows, Speicher, Beal, Kent, Hop- 
per, Robinson, Burchfield, Grant Wood, Marsh, and Benton. 

The author considers that the foreign style is less important 
to-day than twenty, or even ten years ago, although a “ mere 
fifth ” of the canvases in an exhibition of paintings from sixteen 
cities held in New York in 1933 showed a tendency to turn away 
from French modernism. The author concludes: 


Although the count of one native to five foreign inspirations 
may not be a fixed and important ratio, it probably indicates 
some kind of proportion for artistic independence. That the 
independent minority are unequal, unorganized, and sometimes 
amateurish, does not mean that they are negligible; several of 
them have been named above for their strength and sincerity. 
That the one characteristic which joins them together is their 
dependence on fact — that is on likeness — indicates the only kind 
of attitude which seems traditional in American art. 


Such is the theme and scope of this book. The volume is the 
clearest statement that has yet been written of the continuing 
American tradition in painting: 

THEODORE BoLTon. 
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Samson Occom. By Harold Blodgett. (Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire: Dartmouth College Press. 1935. Pp. 230. $3-50.) 


Samson Occom was the most important non-combatant New 
England Indian of the eighteenth century. Born in Mohegan, 
Connecticut, privately educated by Eleazar Wheelock and others, 
after some experience as a school-master he traveled through 
England and Scotland in 1766 and 1767 with Nathaniel Whita- 
ker, a Connecticut preacher, and was largely responsible for 
raising about {12,000 for Moor’s Charity School. During the 
later part of his life he was a leader in the migration of New Eng- 
land Indians to Brothertown, New York. He was a moving 
preacher highly approved by George Whitefield, a plodding 
teacher of his brethren, a hymnologist, and although he did not 
mean to be, was instrumental in founding Dartmouth College 
by means of the sum collected abroad. 

The present volume is the first full-length biography of Occom, 
and as such is the third volume in the Dartmouth College Man- 
uscript Series. In 1899 W. Deloss Love published his Samson 
Occom and the Christian Indians of New England, which is 
partly biographical, with the emphasis on the migration of the 
Indians to the province of New York, and with such full extracts 
from Occom’s monotonous diary that the reader finds himself 
charged with unraveling the narrative. Professor Blodgett has 
preferred to tell a straightforward story of Occom’s life, stressing 
his struggles, his personality, and his achievements. The task 
need not be done again. Of special interest are the accounts of 
Occom’s trip abroad, his sermon at the execution of Moses Paul, 
and throughout the volume of Occom’s opposition to his pater- 
nally-minded white superiors. Occom was a diarist only, unfor- 
tunately, to the extent that he kept a diary; the personal details 
which bring to life the records of other diarists are missing from 
his work. Professor Blodgett has taken account of this failing and 
has wisely curtailed his excerpts; the many personal details scat- 
tered throughout the biography he himself has found in other 
documents of the period. The book is a contribution to students 
of the history of New England Indians as well as to students of 
eighteenth-century evangelicalism and the cult of the primitive. 


James Dow McCatium. 
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The Art of Ancestor Hunting. By Oscar Frank Stetson. (Brattle- 
boro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. 1936. Pp. 269. $3.75.) 


This is a most useful treatise for those amateurs who contem- 
plate writing a genealogy. While it deals largely with the mechan- 
ics of compiling and publishing a genealogical book, rather than 
with actual genealogical research, Mr. Stetson discusses sources 
of information, mostly printed ones, rather than original records, 
and shows himself to possess a keen genealogical mind in the 
handling of his illustrations of various questions which may arise. 
His chapter on “ Problems,” which deals with genealogical puz- 
zles, gives an excellent idea of how to handle obscure points. The 
brief accounts of English research and heraldry are somewhat 
sketchy and misleading and fail to show great familiarity with 
these special fields. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with the methods of getting 
a genealogy into shape for publication and discusses the means 
of obtaining and tabulating data, the forms used, paper, printing, 
financing, etc. It is, in fact, a treatise upon the methods of writing 
and publishing a genealogy, together with the problems pre- 
sented in this field, rather than a discussion of the antiquarian 
side of the subject. In this respect the book is a comprehensive 
and admirable one, but it is a little complicated for the average 
reader and is, in some respects, too theoretical. 

Mr. Stetson, for example, tends to advocate a somewhat com- 
plicated system of arrangement, which is likely to confuse the 
average person, rather than the simple and easily understood 
form recommended, after careful consideration, by the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. While in theory the 
system advocated by Mr. Stetson may be the better, as a practical 
matter it is far too involved. However, as he fully explains the 
simpler system no harm is done. The author's suggestion that a 
genealogy may be expanded to include all the descendants of 
the blood, as well as of the name, while sound in theory, is utterly 
impossible as a practical matter, from the point of view of the 
research involved, the bulk of such a genealogy, and the cost of 
publication. His carefully drawn distinction between genealogy 
and ancestry is sound and most useful. 

The book, even if in some respects a trifle involved, is a full, 
scholarly, and excellent treatise upon the subject dealt with and 
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should be of the highest value to all persons intending to com- 
pile a genealogy as regards the collecting and publishing of a 
family history. The short chapters dealing with actual genea- 
logical research should also be of great use to the amateur worker 
in this field and to the more experienced investigator as well. 
The index is excellent, and the printing and binding are most 
attractive. 
G. Anprews Moriarty. 


SHORT NOTICES 





The Tracy Genealogy. By Sherman Weld Tracy. (Tuttle Pub- 
lishing Company: Rutland, Vermont. 1936. Pp. 242. Illus- 
trated. $5.00.) 


This is a brief and good account of some of the lines which 
descend from that Stephen Tracy who came to Plymouth in 1623. 
It covers all descendants through the third generation, all the 
Tracys through the fifth, and certain lines through the tenth. 
There is some material on the allied Collier, Prince, Bingham, 
Warner, Carter, Weld, and Hogshead lines, and there are miscel- 
laneous notes on other assorted ancestors. This is not the line of 
the Tracys of Newbury, but a less numerous and more widely 
scattered family, of the kind most difficult to trace. 

The author has used the more obscure printed works and some 
unpublished data. Among the twenty-six illustrations are a num- 
ber of daguerreotypes and early photographs calculated to 
frighten little Tracy **’s. It is unfortunate that the modern sense 
of humor and an exaggerated sense of respect for one’s ancestors 
usually prevents the publication of those swiftly vanishing 
documents. 

At the outset, this volume has the usual weakness of failing to 
establish the ancestry of the immigrant, but at the end, it has the 
virtue of a good index. 

C. 


K. S. 
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Genealogies of the Families of the Presidents. By Reginald 
Buchanan Henry. (Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle Company. 
1935- Pp. 340. $8.00.) 


This volume contains the great part of the available material 
on the descendants of the fathers of the presidents. Unfortunately 
the author gives only the years of births, marriages, and deaths, 
and, in the case of many of the later generations, no dates at all. 
The treatment is uneven; one Adams line is broken off in the third 
generation with the statement that there were eleven other chil- 
dren — leaving readers in doubt as to the advisability of lending 
money to individuals claiming descent from this branch. The 
volume is an interesting example of the Jacoby system of number- 
ing, by which the ninth son of the ninth son of the ninth son 
would be number ggg. The fault in this system becomes apparent 
in the Washington family, where children of the ninth generation 
are identified by numbers nearly as long as their names. The index 
is excellent. 


C. K. S&S. 


Legislative Problems. By Robert Luce. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. Pp. vi, 762. $6.00.) 


The present volume is the fourth and last in the massive series 
on The Science of Legislation upon which Mr. Luce has been 
working for many years. In it are to be found his more general 
conclusions concerning the character and workings of American 
legislative bodies. While Mr. Luce is a staunch conservative, 
somehow reminiscent of Dr. Johnson, his is the conservatism 
which results not in the frequent viewing of legislatures and their 
works with alarm, but rather in the conclusion that “our gov- 
ernment is the best that man has yet devised.” That it can be 
perfected; that “its machinery should be adjusted to new condi- 
tions” he agrees. But of nearly all proposed changes he is 
skeptical. 

His own experience of more than twenty-five years in the 
Massachusetts legislature and in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives causes him to believe not only that most of the popular 
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charges against the inefficiency and corruption of legislators are 
poorly founded, but also that most of the suggested improve- 
ments will be of little, if any, value. It should be added that the 
problems of which Mr. Luce writes are not such substantive ques- 
tions as social security, public works, the regulation of utilities, or 
taxation, but the structural problems of the separation and dele- 
gation of powers, judicial law-making, cabinet government, 
budgets and their preparation, and special legislation. 

The unique value of this treatment is the combination of the 
fruits of wide reading and long and intimate experience with the 
subjects discussed. Every careful student of these problems will 
find that what Mr. Luce has to say on the subject is of value, if 
only because it causes him to reconsider his own conclusions. 


B. F. W., Jr. 


And This Is Cape Cod! By Eleanor Early. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1936. Pp. viii, 223. $1.50.) 


Eleanor Early some time ago acquired the knack of writing 
travel “ guides ” that are brief, informative, and amusing. She has 
gushed with equal delight about Boston, Washington, the White 
Mountains; and in her latest volume gushes about Cape Cod. It 
is hardly the book which one, seeking the Cape Cod which Thor- 
eau pictured, would care to own; but, then, it is doubtful if such 
a traveler would find what he was looking for, anyway. For the 
person with an automobile and a holiday and a desire to acquire 
quickly a superficial knowledge of the Cape Cod he has read 
about in Joseph C. Lincoln's books, however, there probably is no 
better introduction than Miss Early’s gay, light-hearted, and 
green-covered “ guide.” 

It skips along, in orderly fashion, from Sandwich to Province- 
town and back, stopping here to look at the old glass-works; there 
to have tea; again to listen to an old wives’ tale of a baby pickled 
in brine; and at nightfall for a delicious shore dinner. When she 
comes to a grave-yard, she pauses, as thousands of tourists an- 
nually do, and after some pleasantries, a bit of history, and a 
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properly shed tear or two, off she goes for some other romantic 
spot. 

Despite her tendency to shed tears or rock with laughter with 
an equal facility and for the slightest cause, Miss Early is careful 
with her essential facts; her writing shows that while she has tried 
to be just a tourist for the tourists’ sake, she has learned her sub- 
ject well. Her book is frankly a guide for those who are on a holi- 
day. It has an adequate index and is adorned with a sparse but 
competent decorative map for end-papers which indicates the 
major “ points of interest.” 


K. S. 


A Dictionary of Modern American Usage. By H. W. Horwill. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. xi, 360. $3.25.) 


Within its self-imposed limits, Mr. Horwill’s Dictionary is in 
every way admirable. Its title, however, is misleading. It deals 
only with words common to modern American and English usage, 
which have acquired different meanings in the different countries. 
In the preface, it warns that “ this does not profess to be a diction- 
ary of Americanisms.” It excludes words which, although common 
in America, have not been accepted in English usage — (e.g., 
“ boost”). It excludes most American slang — although here the 
line is hard to draw. It makes a very few omissions which seem ar- 
bitrary: “ to see the light ” is included, but not “ to light into.” 
Finally, words historically American, but now identical in Eng- 
land and America, are excluded. As Mr. Horwill says, we must wait 
for Sir William Craigie’s great Historical Dictionary of American 
English for completeness. 

The greatest value of the present volume lies in its originality: 
“ As far as possible I have illustrated my account of American 
usages by examples I have myself met with.” These illustrative 
quotations are well chosen, illuminating, and readable. The book 
offers an attractive browsing-ground for all lovers of Americana. 
Until the promised Historical Dictionary appears, this one will be 
indispensable. And even afterwards it will provide supplementary 
illustrations from contemporary usage, which the other work 
must omit because of its decision to accept no examples printed 
later than 1925. 


F. I. C. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR JUNE, 1936 


Page 342, line 29, for “ 1754” read “ 1755.” 
Page 344, line 14, for “ New” read “ Ned.” 
Page 353, line 24, for “ bass” read “ basis.” 
Page 358, line 4, for “ difference” read “ indifference.” 





Place a comma after “ discipline” on page 325, line 19. 
Place a comma after “ Child” on page 355, line 21. 
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